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P R EF AC E. 


r was ee after I bad aftually biteh- 
1 ed in bot. beds, and brought up a number 


at 2 * chickens helene zo Rock my poultry- 


of - the Kang on St. Martin Day, i 
1747, 4 memoir that gave a general idea of the 


methods by which I bad effected it. I was invited 
to this reſearch by the niany benefits that it ſeemed 
io me might accrue from that way of hatching and 
' bringing up domeſtick birds. The public ſeemed td. 
 bave judged as I had done of the advantages that 
Were to be expetted from it; they even expreſſed an 
impiifience 10 ſee that memoir printed, which was to 
me the moſt affecting and moſt acceptable reward I 
could have received for the trouble and care beſtowed 
on the experiments I had been obliged to make, Ho- 
ever, this eagerneſs of the public, which 1 thought 
myſelf ſo much honoured by, had not been anſwered in 
a ' ſuitable manner had I indulged it in too great a 
hurry, by @ ſpeedy publiſhing of the * memoir. I 
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allogetber new io us, I muſt needs have ſuſpected that 


P R E F A E E. | 
could not even bave rendered it fu ufficiently inflrufive, 


by adding to it many particular accounts appertaining 
to the ſubjeft, which the ſhort limits preſeribed for 


the lectures of our public meetings, had obliged 


me to paſs over in filence ; the mithods mentioned in 


it for the batching and bringing up chickens, require 
ſevera! branches of knowledge, and a great many ſmall 


proceſſes, . the ſum total of which conſtitutes the ſub- 
Jets matter of an art, of which that memoir * 4 


the utmoſt only a part of the theory. 
75 des, when J read it at the academy, J. ſpoke 
of experiments made in the moſt favourable months 


of ws year both for the batching and the bringing up 
of chickens. Tis true, I bad been led to theſe eu- 


periments by principles that ſeemed to promiſe 1 might 


make them almoſt with equal fucceſs in the - middle of 


winter. However, it was a material point to make 


myſelf certain by new experiments, that theſe principles 
had not led me to any too great hopes ; for there is 
| always room for miſtruſting conſequences which extend 

the reſult of our experiments beyond what we bave ſeen. 
IJ then thought it incumbent on me to try to hatch 
and bring up chickens during the harder ſeaſons, in order 

to be able to aſſert that the difference of the ſeaſon re. 
quired no alteration in the proceedings, that it might 
at moſt require firiffer precautions than at other 
times; nor did two ſucceſſrve winters ſeem to me more 


than ſufficient time for a repetition of the experi ments 
which 1 judged abſolutely neceſſary. | 

In ſhort, as it is out after a certain time we can 
bope 10 ſee all that can be done concerning a matter 


all 
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PREFACE. 
all the atcidents againſt which it was proper to guard 


ſuſpeed that when' the impreſſion made on me by the 
firſt metbods I bad recourſe to ſhould be weaktned, and 


whether there were no others and even better methods for 
the ſame purpoſe, 1 might perhaps find ſome that ought 
to be preferred to them, or might contrive new means 
that might ſerve me to improve upon the firſt. . Tbeſe 
ſurmiſes have been confirmed over and over: ſucceſſes. 
very different from thoſe I had expected, have inform- 
ed me that I muſt till find out the cauſes which bad 
produced them ; and after I had at laſt found out the 


ſaid cauſes, I was obliged to contrive expedients to 
binder them from producing effefts like thoſe I had keen 
diſpleaſed with. I even thought then, that I muſt ot 


content my ſelf only with cauſing chickens io be hatched by 


poſe the beat of common fire as they do in Egypt; 


and I was convinced at loſt, that we had no reaſon to 


be jealous of the ovens that ſupply the Egyptians with 
fuch a prodigious multitude of chickens ;, that we had 


ovens already made, by means cf which we might 
batch more chickens than are hatched by thoſe Egyp- 
tian ovens ſo much talked of; and ihat thoſe of our 
bakers and paſtry-cooks, and a great many others- 
might be applied to that uſe ; without any hindrance of 
their common ſervice, and without the leaft increaſe of 


the quantity of wood one muſt burn in them. In 


port, I had never been able ts introduce into my work . 


methods of making wwith dung chi cken-ovens better than 


2 the 


had not as yet offered to my inquiry; 1 muſt have 


leave me as it were at liberty 10 examine at leiſure 


means of the beat of dung; I was reſolved to ſee. 
| whether we could not uſefully imploy for the ſame pur- 
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advantages that may reſult from thence. 
ethers be able to perceive what has eſcaped my notice, 
till theſe. new methods ſhall have been put in * L 
ice. 


PREFACE: 


| the firſt 1-had uſed, and new prattices both 40 bateh 


and bring up the chickens, as well as new ways of ren- 
dering my firſt proceſſes more certain, if I had publiſhed 


it in too great a. burry. I am nevertheleſs convinced 
| © all leave ſtill a great many things to be found out 


concerning the matter treated on. However, as no- 


thing eſſential ſeems to me to be now wanting in the 


new methods for the multiplying of domeſtick birds, I 


aul be in the wrong to defer any longer giving them 


to the public, whom I ſhould thereby deprive of the 
Nor will 


There refults from theſe ſroeral methods an art 


. confifting of two parts, each whereof may be looked 
«pon as @ bufineſs by itſelf. The firſt has for its object 


the batching of domeſtick birds, and even of birds of 


all claſſes and kinds: the ſecond teaches bom to bring up, 
without the help of any mother, thoſe birds which are 
hatched out of eggs never ſat on by a ben. 


The form of memoirs which I have given to 1 
other works, ſeemed to me to be abſolutely neceſſary for 
this : I thought myſelf obliged to tell the unlucky 
accidents that bave made me loſe a multitude of eggs, 


- thoſe that have cauſed a great many. chickens ready to 
be batched to die in their ſhells, and thoſe that have 


procured the death of a number of others that were al- 
ready come 10 light and even confiderably. advanced. 
Had I concealed theſe ill ſucceſſes from the public, I 

bad not bl able zo — to the n the chi 'of 
— — 


PaEFACE 


the precautions I propoſe to be uſed towards having a 
better, and as compleat a ſucceſs as can be defired. 

Six different memoirs will explain all that belongs 16 
the Jo part of our art. 
The reft wilt be delivered in four memoirs, the two 
firſt whereof will teach bow to bring up and feed 


no mothers. 


K Nr KK 7 de 


contracted a fondneſs for their poultry-yard, on that 
account, a variety of amuſements it may afford them, 


ſome of which are uſe ful, and, 5 other at leaſt cu- 
TIONS. 


given to the ſeries of proceſſes which are mentioned in 
;bis work, deter thoſe which are averſe to all ap- 


plication of mind, or who have no dexterity of band 


whatever. All that this new art requires we ſhould 


band. It muſt be confeſſed however, that among thoſe 


put it into practice, there are ſome who may think the 


precepts are drowned and abſorbed by the obſervations 
and arguments which ſerve to eſtabliſh the neceſſity of 
them, and other's for whom all obſervations of mere 


curiofity are ſuperfluous. I — that a great many 


people 


. 2 


chickens fo as that they may not perceive that they have 
The ninth memoir ſhall treat of the ft- 
veral uſes to which the new art of batching and © 
rearing chickens and other birds may be made 10 
extend. Aud finally the teu memoir ſoall point 
out 10 thoſe wha may bave made it their pleaſure to 
batch and bring up chickens, and wha ſhall bave ſenfibly 


know is ſo very plain, that it is as ſoon obtained as 
read: nor does it require the leaſt ſkill or prafiice of 


who ſhall be, and whom it better ſuits to be defirous to 
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However, let not the name of an Art, which we have 5 


p REF ACR | 
people of a certain claſs would be glad to have a work 


wherein the bare principles ſpould be expoſed nated and 
| in a compendious manner. I ſhould ever bear the 

public would think ſuch a ſbort work neceſſary, I ſhall 
not make them wait long for it, it being already dine: 
but, I am afraid, bomever ſhort, it will be fill too 
long for peopic #2 whom an almanack is a book : and it 
will certainly be wholly.needleſs for thoſe who can read 
10 book at all, By good luck there, are but few coun- 
tries where all penſiꝶ are incapable of being inſrutã- 
ed by the book I an now publiſhing : there will infallibly 
be among thoſe who ſhall read it, well- diſpoſed people 
who will readily inform thoſe ” forall think . 

of reaping the benefit 7 *. 
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1 MEMOIR 1. 1 
Of the ovens uſed in Egypt for the baiching o Abele 
P YA of the wed in Egypr forthe the K12 Gs 
are to be found in moſt countries, n. 
e. e 


HE Egpptians, to whom other r nations 
11 * been rr the Ee of 
{| the greater 0 ciences, have 
N . e A thenifelves, which to 
this time has been practiſed no where 

but ene them, viz. That of hatching chickens, 
withouthaving the eggs ſat on by hens. They have a 
2 of building for * * long and ſpacious 
ovens, 
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ovens, very different in their form from thoſe we 


ber of days az other eggs 
hen, the period arrives, when from each oven above 
thirty thouſand chickens break, and come out of 


which ſuch a vaſt number is conſumed all over the 
world, cannot be too much propagated, I wonder 


On Hatching and Breeding 


apply to commun uſes: theſe are prepared to re- 
ceive a very great quantity of eggs, and by means 
of a gentle and well managed fire, they commusi- 
cate to ſuch as are placed in them, a heat of the 
fame degree, with that which the hens give ſo equal 
ly to the eggs they fit on. After they have been 
kept warm in theſe ovens during the fame num- 
muſt remain under the 


their ſhells at once; inſomuch, t 
ſured and fold by the buſhel. = 
As this Egyptian art of multiplying at pleaſure 
and with the utmoſt eafe thoſe domeſtick birds, of 


hat they are mea- 


that it never has yet been imitated in any other 
country. It is not for want of having had it hinted 
to ug by accounts of authors of all ages: Diodorus 
Siculus, and others of the ancients, have told us, that 
the Egyptians had for many ages, the cuſtom of 
hatching chickens in ovens, but they ſay nothing 
indeed of the manner in Which it was done. And it 
is probable that Plimy had theſe tian ovens in 
view when he wrote, that it had been found, that eggs 
laid upon beds of ſtraw, in a warm place, might be 
cheriſhed by a gentle heat; and after having been 
regularly turn'd from time to time, would, at the 
proper period, diſcloſe the included animal; * ſed in 
venlum ut ova in calido loco impeſita paleis, igne no- 
dico faverentur, homine verſante pariter die ac notte, 
& ſtatuto die illinc erumpere fits. 
Our modern travellers, Moxconys and Thevenot 
(if theſe two may be ranked among the modern ones) 


wich Father Sicerd, Mr. Granger, and Paul Lucas, 
>, Ns 
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have 


have given m further inſtructions on this bend 
but theſe have not been (afficiencly particular.-Facher 
dirund, d whom we art indebted for the ampleſt in- 
formacions on the fubjedt; ſeems himſelf to be ſen- 
fible of the infaffiriency of his accounts, He 
thod of hatching chickets ſhoukd not be known in 
Europe; fince it is unknown even in à great 9 


_ of Eee, it deing 1 ſetret chere except to a 
ee eee eee e 
he Lr e 
neers. W heh 


The inhabitants of this village teach 
their children, and keep ic from all firg 
the ſeaſon that 'i2 found to be moſt favouratie for 
beginning of autumn, the Burmeuns diſperſe them- 
| {elves tire and there in the kingdom ; and every 
one of them takes upon him the management of 
an oven. They alone are acquainted with the vigh 
lant care needful ti be taken of the eggs, during 
the whole time of cheir being kept in the τ Ess. 
This art, ſo very advantageous to p, and 
which the Bm keep ſo cloſely to themſelves, 
has two parts: The object of the firſt is the build- 
ing of the ovens ; that of the ſecond conſiſts in 
cavuling the — regularly heated in them, as 
they would de if ſat on by a hen. The myſtery of 
the art does not oonſiſt in what belongs to the firſt 
part: the out - ſide of the - ovens is a building ex- 
poſed to the eyes of all that go by, and foreigners 
are allowed to enter into, and ſee and examine che 
infide of them. The knowledge which the Berman: 
have, and which they keep to them lves, is no other 
than that of cauſimꝑ the eggs to be ſo warmed, ast hat 
me chickeng may gradually be unfolded within them, 
an be at laſt harched ; the eſſential point to the 
ſucceeding in this, conſiſts in keeping them in the 
T8. 23. proper 
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| ptoper degree of warmth, and in knowing how to 


leſs is · an inſtrument the uſe of w 


to know What is the degree 
about the unfolding and gradual increaſe. of the 


for that purpoſe, only to keep the ball of it * 
have done this many years ago, and have — * 


gree of heat is about the thirty ſecond degree of the 


where yon would have eggs warmed in order to 


and the deſcription and drawings Moxconys has given 
us of them, will be ſufficient guides 


in Europe. The vaſt utility they are of to Eni. 
has made me wiſh . theſe many. years to have ſome 
built in Fance; and we ſhould long ago have had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing ſeveral chouſinds of chickens 
| hatched at Paris in a day, in ovens like thoſe of 


a prince as well verſed in all arts, as zealous for their 


On: Hatching: and-Breeding 


1 
. 


manage the fire that heats the ons. 

To learn this art from the Bermeans, we need 
only attempt to do it. Their long experience can 
not be ſo ſure a guide to them for the procuring and 
regulating a conſtant degree of — in a place cloſely 
ſbut up, as the thermometer may be, which doubt- 
is unknown to 
them. It is an eaſy matter "x the. thermometer, 
of heat, that brings 


gg OQag Bmw Do 


Germ in the 


eggs on which a hen ſits: we need, 


— 


merg d among the cluſter of eggs ſhe ſits on. 


n 


in che memoirs of the academy, that the ſaid de- 


thermometer, made upon the principles I have 
given. It is then a heat of thirty two degrees, or 
thereabouts, which you are to preſerve in the place 


hatch chickens. 
With this knowledge of the | _h the Sons 
of the hen, and with the inſtrument that procures 


this knowledge, it will certainly prove an eaſy mat- 
ter to hatch chickens: in ovens like thoſe of Egypt; 


to thaſe. who 
ſhall attempt the building of theſe ſorts of ovens 
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Egypt, had not a. premature death taken from us 
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Progreſs," in whoſe — the ——— authority — 
| en 


» of Bebek WA O 


ei depoſited” during che king's minority: "The 
feſt trials, (which generally do not ſucceed, becatife 
it ſeldotm happens that e foreſee every thing) 
had thus been ſpared: us.” The late Duke of Orleans: 
ſent to Mr. Le Mai, while he was Conſul at Cairo, a 
memoir which 1 had drawn up full of queries, con- 
cerning the Egyptian method of hatching chickens 
without the help of hens. In anſwor to this, Mr. 
Le Maire did not content himſelf lwith procuring 
a nienoir of Father Sicard, containing :many uſeful 
and curious inſtructions, and which has been printed 
ſince with a few alterations ; he beſides offered ina 
letter which 1 have ſtill in my hands as well as the 
memoir, to ſend over to France, and that at à 
ſmall expence, one of thoſe perſons who make that 
art their chief employment. 
What'I fo much wiſhed! to-:{ee attempted u 
France, has already been tried; and that with luc- 
ceſs, in Tuſcany." Tbevenot informs us, that the great 
Duke, in order to indulge a laudable curioſity, for 
which the houſe: of Medicis had long been eminent, 
had ſent to him from Egypt one of the men fkill'd in 
the art of hatching chickens, who cauſed ſome to 
be hatched at Florence, with as much ſucceſs as 
they are there: and he ſays "alſo, that he has 
been told, that the ſame trial has been made wich 
very great ſucceſs in Poland. The experiment in- 
deed which one of the French princes tried in this 
way not many years ago in his caſtle at Chantilh, 
was not managed by a. Bermean, and did not ſue- 
ceed well; *ris pròbable it ought to have been re- 
peated with cautions not taken at firſt; ö 
The aſſiſtance of one of thoſe | Egyptians, could 
not but be very uſeful, if one had a mind to un- 
dertake at once the batching chickens. in as im- 
menſe numbers as they do in Egypt; if, for inſtance, 
one had a mind to warm forty or fifty thouſand | 
VVol. VII. Of the Miſſions du Levant, 
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On Retehing and Bending = 
es at one time: but conſidering bo 


x N 4 
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coſy 
I e 
think the help of a ne abſolutely -neceary 
d us, fo long ax we intend (only experiments | at 
firſt on @ few eggs, = if i» always prudent-w-do. 
Thoſe I ſhall have occaſion ta mention -heveaſter, 
will prove that I dave not preſumed tos mych up-: 
oh what might be from what was known 
dee ; and I doubr not but many uſelulirigls 
would by this time bave been made of 
"he manner of hatching chickens, without the 
of hens in ſeveral countries, and chicfly in 
Where natural philoſophy is cultivated, had not 
Pte cap KX "+ 
of the confiru@ian of an oveni'and 
arged with the care of wateh- 
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oh: ding which the 
at once : but this — Sy 
 Weration in proportion as the nutnber of the eggs 
hond be lefs. It remains ta enquire therefore, — 
it ma be poſſible in moſt of our villages t collect 
y five, or fifty thouſand eggs not over. ſtale, as 
they do in the Delta ?* Hens bave been rendered 
infinite more common there, than they are among 
mz and this, doubtleſs, is owing to the facility with 
which the Fęyptiam ate able to multiply them: a 
thouſand eggs, according.to Father Sscard, are fold 
there for not above thirty or forty Medins, which 1s 
dit forty five or fifty Sous of French money, 
Hut were it as edfy a matter for our peaſants. as it 
is for the jans to collect a ſufficient quantity of 
ken what could the inhabitants of cold, or even of 
the more temaperate countries, do with fo many 


chickens, produced 1 in one and the ſame day; 2 
about 


- 


= 2 Darnadick Bak. 
„ thouſnd, for that ö com- 
ed hy five. and forty: thauſand egg? 

* theſe abſalutely deftitute 
s? [They want hens to ſhelter them from 


is, may have. been — itſelf to top the 
ae 1 — — | 
en io them, attempted to remove it, t 
| t have found certain expedients. not atten 
we ao great enpenct to rear motherleſs chickens, 
Se rr 
——— of — ane eget 


norant, that 2 are On Pee * 
that never fail of- it: he will read with greater 
Pleaſure the account. of the attempts I have mide. 
towards finding cafy methods, to cauſe as man 
chickens as are deſired to be hatched in one and the 
ſame day, withqut the help of hens, when he has no 
_ apprehenſion that the pleaſure he might have at 
— brought fort! would be ſucceeded by the 
regret of ſeeing them. die ſoon after; and when 
he . the life N 
may be gr procu 
degree of. heat that has the requiſite activity 
nearly that 


1 
to cauſe chickens to be hatched, is very 
of the ſkin of the hen, and (what is 4 


this is much the ſame with that of the ſkin of all 
the knomn ſpecies of domeftick fowls, and probably 
of all other kinds of birds in general. I ſhall not 
here mention Ow experiments, by which I might 

| = ® prove 
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the duck. The youn 
from that of the female that 1 


cies : ſo that Livia muſt have ſucceeded, as ſhe really 
intents of aſſerting 


only for ten days. 
a like fact, which tho much more extraordinary, 


and cent r 8 be —_ to fit on 


On Hiking ind Shin 
prove this aſſertion, and which Lhave made win 
ſuch eggs, as very few hitherto have thought of 
to be ſat on; I am — — 
from this trouble by the experiments daily ö 
yr -yards. T hey frequently: * 
to a hen — — give hen 
and cueloeggs to the was key-hen, and hen- eggs to 
my OG neither- 
ies different 
they would harm been under one of 'the ſame: 9 
It is farther to be obſerved, that this — ot 
N near the ſame with that of the fkin 
of quadrupeds, and even that of the human ſpe- 


ſebner nor later under Lr the 


did, accorcing to Phy, in hatching a chicken in her 


boſom, provided only that ſhe had patience enough 
to keep an egg there during as many _ as ĩt muſt 


haye remained under the be. 
A lady, whoſe name I heard from a 


* | 
- —_— pa peak he was = 
ure of, found occaſion for only the patience of 
Livia, to hatch four gold-finches out of five eggs 
which ſhe had out of the neſt, ane of which proved 

a rottemone, ſhe was obliged to keep them warm 
Another lady has told me 


yet has nothing 


incredible in it: ſhe aſſured me, 


chat ſhe had ſeen a bitch that had. ſat on eggs quite 


to the time of the hatching of the chickens: the 
creature had taken an affection for the eggs, which | 
ſhe delighted to have under her belly, for ſome rea- 
ſon not eaſily aſſigned, but which to be ſure was no 
deſire of aching chickens. - Many bitches, whom 
an exceſſive fatneſs renders lazy, ſuch as thoſe be- 
longing to the ladies uſually are, might very eaſily, 


egg 


- of Doieſtick/ owls: A 
i and they would be warmed 
5 ay well as by that of the hen. by 
only indifferent to the unfolding of the 
germ incloſed in the egg, of what kind 'or-claſs the 
animal - that-- communicates to it a- heat of neatly 
thirty two degrees, is: it is even indifferent to it, 
whether it receives this- degree of heat from an 
. „ 


= equal by 
the proper — heat, let the cauſe 1 
duces it be what it will, provided that cauſe has no 
other influence upon the egg than that of bare 
heat : for wo tinll, in che-foqurl of this wark; have 
occaſion to obſerve, that caſualties very -hurtful to 
the germ may occaſionally attend the degree of 
heat Which is in its nature ever ſo proper 
| _ antient —— rea 


| 4 

ben; eder as copery mu hatch alt: the 0 un- 
int experiments of this kind that have, time 
out of; — been made among them, need not be 
now confirmed by ours; but it will be chiefly ne- 

ceſſary for us to give an account of thoſe Wachs 
monſtrate, that the heat procured by the fermenta- 
tion of ſeveral matters, may produce the ſame effect 

in the eggs, as the heat communicated to them by 

L hen or that by a common fire. 
But why, ſome will aſk, ſhould 1 - ſeek after 
heats that are in ſome degree artificial, to produce 
what nature does for us without putting us to any 

expence, care, or trouble whatever? Why ſhould 
we not content ourſelves with letting the hens per- 
form their uſual operations? Why, it is becauſe here, 
as well as in a great many other caſes, nature is not 
10 liberal to us as we could wiſh; ſhe requires of 


r forthe 


On Buchta and Breeding 
2 ſametimea ſummonad and 
to make us her preſents 2. we ſhould be very 
provided with — 2 
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3 — — — cœmtries, if we reflect 
on the number of the days of every year, in which 
they become almoſt a neceſſary fond to people; and 
an the. vaſt: quantity of. ,. in other 
places, and on other days, when one is — 
bound to have recourſe te them. — 
the chickens or the hens, we ſhall multiply the num- 
ber of egg. The precuring garn and. cattle in 
plenty, has been a part of the views of the greateſt 
miniſters, nor is the a plenty of dameſtiek/ 
birds an object leſs worthy of —— 

SQ lang as —— & entirely upon our 
hens, we muſt not expect to += the wall 


ber eggs, and in thecare of the chicks that come out 


that t 
ſo not al- 


ways willing to ſM at thoſe times when we wiſh they 
 wanld, which is in part the reaſon” why the carly 
chickens. are dear a great while,. and why we have 
2 ů—ůů— 


| Why do we not wy then te makeyphyart for the 
ſcarcity of what the hers are diſpes'd to give ys? The 
example of the Zgypiions, who are lo-mych the better 

for nat depending vpon hens ta have chickens, ſeems 


to paine om to m what we ought-tadoc- notwith- . 


ſtanding the expence of the building of cheir ovens, 
_ and} that of the people employed te loo after them 
fey the whale time, during which a gentle and equal 
heat is to be kept up in them, their broad are not 
by much ſo expenſive as ours: for it would be a very 
great miſtake to. think that it coſts us nothing $0 
mae aur hens ſit, A hen is employ d in ſitting on 


of them for two months and a half at leaſt, and ſome- 
times ſor three, or three and a half of the months 
that ate moſt favourable for laying, and during 
which ſhe might have laid above thirty eggs at a 
medium. To have fifteen eggs ſat on, which is the 
number commonly given a hen in this country, we 
_ muſt of courſe loſe, thirty others; by which means 
the price of each of thoſe that are put under the 
hen, becomes that of three eggs. This is one of 
thoſe things that may ſeem to de ſmall, or almoſt 

unworthy 


* 
"—_— 


. 1 2 


ah 
4 than 
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On Packing om Ru, 
unworthy our notice, ' when- conſidered ſingly;”but 
which upp arof bene e when we reflect 
on the number of times they are | 
= It would couch more than » — thou- 
ſand eggs to have only fiftythouſand of them ſat on 
hens; chat᷑ is, ao two thoufand — | 
in thoſe cotmtñes where eggs arefold for fix fous a 
dozen, and twelve hundred and fifty livres in thoſe 
wheres dozen is Told for three ſous. It would not 
coſt us 1 ſo much to have the ſame number of 
eggs war mel after the manner; the whole 
expence indeed would be little more than the ſalary of 
one or two men for three Weeks or a month at moſt. 

However, I fear we ought got to expect to ſee 
the Egyptian ovens made uſe of in our country: the 
diffeùſty of collecting a ſufficient quantity of eggs 
not ſtale, the firſt expence: of the building of ovens, 

the wait" of men c — of looking after them, 
and the difficulty F inging up any to that buſi- 


neſs; are obſtacles not to be overcome but by a ſtock 


of reſolution and conftaney, much ſuperior to that 
we generally ſhew when any thing is to be procured. 
for publick utility. My earneſt deſire - has been, 
that another method might be found out for hatch- 
ing chickens, either in a very great or in a ſmaller 
quantity at once, at our pleaſure, that would nat 
require any previous expence, that might be eaſily 
praftifed in the country, by the ſimpleſt ruſticks, 
and might procure an agreeable and uſeful amuſe- 
ment to men of another claſs there; to all that take 
a pleaſure in the variety of fights and operations 
which the poultry-yard - may afford, 'and who'de- 
light in furniſhing it in plenty with birds of diffe- 
rent ſpecies 3 to thoſe who if aſked why the care 
taken for that purpoſe ſhould not be as-reputable, 
as that we employ in cultivating plants, trees and 
flowers in a garden, would not heſitate upon an 
2 to thoſe, in ſhort, who my apt to think 
that 


aq Domeſtick Fowls. 
that this diet is ennohled by its utility, think: be- 


ſides, that animate beings, ſueh as birds, may pro- 

cure more ſatisfactory — Philoſophi- 
cal mind than thoſe that any vegetare:-. // 

The care of multiplying; fou, which is gow in- 
tirely left to the good women in the country, would 
then become an emplayment worthy of ſuch among 
the naturaliſts: as have in a ſuperiar: degree the ta- 
lent of obſervatian, and that of contriving experi- 
ments; and the conſtancy: neceſſary torpurſuc:them : 
It were to be wiſhed, dial duch would 


able to leave only in embrio IT — cm 
tant ſubject offers to us — pal. conſidera - 
tions, viz. that of the manner — g chickens, 


and that of rearing them. The — have 


'employ.them- 
ſelves about bringing to. perfection hat I ſhall be 


been exempted by the temperature f cheit climate, 


from making any reſearches 8 to tho latter 3 but 


thoſe they have made witk wegerch to che farmer, 
have led them to a -proceſs,-: 
they are able to carry the mu l 
in a manner as far as they pleaſe. 
ther we may not imitate them, or r have recourſe to 
expedients equivalent to their — that might be 
Better ſuited to our ſituation, and 
us to employ to advantage. 


to procure us the knowledge of theſe ovens have 
not given us deſcriptions of them ſo 
we might have wiſhed 3 though 
ways agree among themſelves concerning the num- 
ber and proportions of the parts of thoſe buildings; 
yet what they have delivered to us on that head, 
appears ſufficient to aſſiſt us in the conſtructing ſome 
in Europe, in which we might warm as many eggs 
as need be 


The authors who have given us accounts of them, 


0 2 all 


by means of which 
af. chickens 
Let us try whe- 


d more caſy for 
. n e 


rr 


— * 


particular as | 
they do not ab 


put into thoſe we propoſe to ur- 
ſelves as models, and that with equal ſucceſs. 


They all of chem g ive us 2 he 
confirudtion of "theſe vrens, and no mutt thun th 


—— Win che 


to his dort deſcription ; or bettet till 
Sicard, who has given no * 
deſetiption is more particular, 4 
duild an oven in the manner of 
which, though not like them ry 
rteſpect, yet may be 1 ucceſsfully employed for the 
ſame purpoſe. Matters of fact which we ſhall 
mention afterwards will prove this, and thew that 
we are not ſo firiftly obliged as we might be apt 
to think, to give any certain form to the ovens, that 


te to ferve to warm eggs and hatch chickens. 


. Theſe ovens, which Ee ought to be prouder 
of than of — we: not buildings that 
ſtrike the eye by their loftineſs ; they are ſcarce 
797 — foot high, but they have an extent hoch 
in length and breadth, which renders them re- 
e, and they pre yet more fo in their ſtruc 
ture within. It is this ance frame and difpofigon 
which we are to enquire into moſt of any 
and which when well known, will give us a taf- } 
dient idea of the whole form of the ſtructure which 
is uſually of brick. The middle * of the building i 
a very narrow gallery (uſually about) three foot wide 
| which extends from one end of the building to the 
other ; and is eight or nine foot high. You come 
into the oven through this gallery, which commands 
the whole extent of it, and facilitates the ſeveral ope- 
rations that are neceſſary to keep the eggs in that 
degree of warmth they would have under the hen; 
it has a door not very wide, am only as high as it 
is broad; this door and many others which we ate 


\ of Domnltgk Rows» 


This gallery i a nder, or a kind of Jorter, 
. . ep Tore 
ridors or dorters, that theſe have only ohe row 
of rooms dn each. fide at nw, whereas this has al- 
ways two rows of them on doch fides, viz. one on 
the ground-floor ®, and anacher over theſe. Every » Plat. II. |! 
room on che Has one aver it perfectly Fig. 1. ad 
equal to it, both in lengah and breadth. The rooms 2. 
of each row on the ground-floor ae all gular and 
equal, not only in —. and breadth, but alſo in 
height: we know of noorher oms ia the world fo 
low as theſe: they are but about ter foot high 3 
their breadth, which -Þ in the ee e with d 


— of the gallery, i four or five e . that 
r kangth. 
which is twelve or fifteen foot. N 
Every one of theſe. rooms has 1 its doer Pry 
opening, which is about a foot und à half in dia- | 
meter, and opens into the gallery F4 this is u hole + Plat. T. 
wide enough for a man to creep through. All the KEK. 
eggs fo be hatched are at firſt ranged in theſe 
rooms: Father Sicard informs us, that four or 
five thouſand cggs are pur into every one of chem. 
Theſe are the real ovens, ſo chat the whole building 
which we have called a chicken-oven, and which 
k called a Mm in Egypt, (a name we ſhall. op- 
calionally make uſe of - hereafrer) is an aſſomblage 
of many ovens ſet together by the ſide of each @ - 
other, oppoſite or over againſt each other, and over 
each other; and in the-courſe of the proceſs a part 
of the eggs are warmed in the upper deer 
having been warmed in the lower. 
Father Sicard gives but four or five rooms © 
each row on the ground - floor, Mr. Granger inſiſis 
upon theit being ſeven, Montonys gives each of 
them ten, or eben twelve, and Thrower no more 
than three. Let not authors, who ſpeak ef nothing 


duc what 2 ſeen with cheir own eyes, be 
2 


9 | 


* > 49 


ſuſpected of want of .exatneſs on this account : it 
is more natural to think that there are in Egypt 


Sukol.. "” 
0 to Mr. — account, the egg: 


—_— a layer of flax, but this is a difference of no 
conſequence ;; they are there to contract a. gentle 
warmth, in which they cont tye foe, 2 certain. num- 


gaben high, high, 


| the uſe of which has not yet been menti 
each of them fire-places, where the fire that — 


e ,_ — 
. * * 
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inches der. 


On Hatching and breeding 


Mamals of different ſizes, and that ſome of them are 
twice as large as others: a 
2 Oy _ 2 


forty or fifty thouſand eggs at 
_—— — ———— 


_ thouſand a difference which is in the ſame pro- 


2 the extent of the damak they 


are laid on mats in each room of the ground-floor. 
Thevenot ſays, they are laid there upon a flock-bed, 


ber of days: 
The upper- 


rooms, that is, thoſe one 


the eggs in the correſponding. inferior rooms is 


made : the floor that — each of theſe from 


its inferior room, has a great hole, or aperture in 


V plate II. ĩt ir ®; the dimenſions whereof have not been deter- 
Fig. 2. R. mined by any of the authors who have mentioned 
it; but which Monconys's draughts make us judge 

to be conſiderably large; it is through this hole that 

the heat is communicated to the inferior room. 

The floor which ſeparates the upper room from 

that under 1 it, has on each fide a gutter or channel 

+ Hat. I. continued its whole length T : Theſe two gutters 

SS, T T. are the places where the = is lighted. Mr. Granger 

$T'S,TS. adds two more to theſe, that is, oneF at each end 

| of the room, which have been mentioned — 2 


other author, and which may be not greatly neceſ- 
ſary. He makes them fox * . and = 


| Wood 
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- Wood ator wo make tuo. U gen fire; 
the matter burn in t ters, 'of 
is cow-dune, or the dung of camels, % ein 
other animal, dried 4535 mit with ſtraw": they 
make this into a fort of turfs: thoſe made by gut 
— would b of no delt fit to procure a "== 
heat. | 
Every upper room has, beides the nge © 
ture, through which it has its communication with 
the lower ones, two more holes, "viz. H fmall 
— *, in the arch that fupports'it in lieu a elk rut II. 
g, and another in the wall, that ſepurates it from N. 
che gallery lery +: This aft ſerves it inſtead of a door, as + H. 
le S placed i in the ſame manner under it, does $ K. 
tothe ol Bil and performs alſo the office of a 
chimney, giving a vent to the ſmoak, which has 
no e to go out at; for during the 
whole time that the fite is burning, they Keep: 


hole in the arch or ceiling of each' room ſtopt. 
The ſmoke by this means is catry*d into the gallery 
through the door of the upper room, whence ſt ma 
out t holes which are made in its Tor! F. 
They alſo the doors of the under rooms 
whilſt che fire is lighted, that the air —— chem 
may be ſooner warmed with the heaf communice- 
ted to it from the u er ones. 

There is no nee "for employing « joyner to 
ſhut up all theſe. > "door 3 not even thoſe of the 
gallery: they are only ſo wany holes to be ſtopt, 
but it is ot importance to do this exactly; 4 
is better done with plain wads, or Fran” ff 


= Tow, than with any kind of — 

The heat of the air in the inferiour room, and 
coaſequently, that of the eggs would riſe to an 
exceſſive degree, if the fire was inceſſantly kept up 
in the gutters. Father Sicard ſays, that they keep 
it there only an hour in the morning, and an 


C hour 


is 


On Hatebing and Breeding 
hour at night, they call theſe heatings the dinner 
and the ſupper of the chickens... They give them 


that is a breakfaſt, and an afternooning 3 for he fays, 


that the fire is lighted four times a day. Theſe 


differences in the accounts of our two authors, would 
perhaps be eaſily reconciled, had they told us 
what the temperature of the. air was in- Egypt, in 


both the times and places, in which they ob- 
ſerved i chicken-ovens. . They have in that country 
eggs warmed, and chickens ' hatched for ſeveral 

months together : and as, in the hotteſt countries, 
all the months which follow one another have not 
an equal temperature of air: that of ſome of them 


may require, the fire to be lighted a greater number 
of times, or that they keep it longer in their ovens, 
than ought to be done cither-in the n 
months, or in thoſe that went before. 

Chickens with us never come out. of « et. un- 
der hens ſooner than on the twenty-firſt day; nor 
do they come out ſooner than this in the Egyptian 
ovens: But what is very ſingular, is that for many 


g days before that of their hatching, it would be 


needlefs and even dangerous to make any more fire 
in the oven. After a certain number of days heating, 
the whole extent of the place has acquireda degree of 
heat that may be preſerved in it many days toge- 
ther, only by uſing a few eaſy precautions, not- 
withſtanding the - impreſſions of the outward air, 


however, two- more meals according to Moxconys, 


leaſt without any that may 
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and that without any ſenſible diminution, or at 
be hurtful to the 
chickens. The period at 4 end of which they 


ceaſe to make fires in the ovens, is another of the 


articles on which the travellers who ſpeak of 
them do not perfectly agree. I don't know 
. whether the obſervation we have already made 
don the difference of the temperature of the air in 
"the ſeveral months of the year may be ſufficient to 


Tad reconcile 


my „ . A a yd oa opp . „ @d K= A cc 


reconcile them, or; whether we dught not rather to 
think, that not having been able to attend the ope· 
ration during its hole courſe, theꝝ have been ob- 
liged to rely in ſome meaſure, on the informations 
given them, which may not always have been per- 
er aſſert, that the fire is only kept up during the 
fut eight days. Mancomys 2 x: it: muſt 
be kept up for ten days. Thevenot ſays :like- 
wiſe, that the oven muſt be heated for ten days 
running; but either for want of having been well in- 
formed, or for want of having well underſtood what 
was told him of the manner of managing the ovens, 
he adds, that the eggs are not put into them 
till after the ſaid ovens have been warmed duti 
thoſe ten days, and that the chickens come out f 
them twelve days after. This laſt. aſſertion ſhews 
that he miſtook the removing of part of the eggs 
which we are going to mention, for their firſt in- 
troduction into the “seen. 
All theſe authors however agree in unanimouſly 
ſaying, that the eggs continue to be properly warm- 
ed in the oven for many days together, although 
no more fire is lighted there. On the day in which - 
they give over lighting, part of the eggs of each 
inferior room are always conveyed into the room 
over it. The eggs had been too much heaped in 
the former, and it is now time to extend and give 
them more room. It is a taſk ſufficiently hard for 
the chicken ready to be hatched, to have its ſhell 
to break and come out of, without putting it be- 
ſides under the neceſſity of lifting up the weight of 
a great number of eggs laid over:it; it would pe- 
riſh doubtleſs after many needleſs effarts made to- 
wards it were not they thus removed in time. The 
account given by Mr. Frau differs in this farther 
reſpect from that of the reſt on the article of the 
removing part of the e viz. that he cauſes od 
| 2 - 
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. Hatihing and Breeding 
of thbſe in the inferior room to: be carried init 
the upper one fix days after the fire his beef 
totally extinguiſhed ; that is, on the fourteenth 


Ws roper number of the of each 
inferior room have been carried into the ùppet one, 
they ſtop exactly with bungs of tdw all the aper- 

cures of the rooms and that of the gallery; ex- 
cept that according to Father Sicard's account, they 
ſtop but half the apertures in the arches of the Up- 
per rooms: Which is done in order to procure” a 
Circulation of air there. This precaution is ſuffici- 
ent to preſerve for many duys together in the oven. 
the heat it has obtained: which is effected by barely 
preventing too great a communication of- the in- 
ward air with the air without. In any country in 
the world, an oven of ſo conſiderable a bulk as theſe 
are, would cool but very ſlowly 3 the cooling of it 

| however muſt be ſo much the ſlower, us the termpe- 
rature of the air without is leſs different from that 
of the air within, which difference is not vaſtly Feat 


All the varieties which appear between the ac- 
counts of the ſeveral Authors, who have enden- 
voured to inform us of the manner in which chick- 
ens are cauſed to be hatched in yt without the 
help of hens, do not conſtitute any difficulties ca- 
pable of ſtaggering a man of underſtanding, who 
ſhould be inclin'd to eſtabliſh and manage in any 
climate whatfocver, ovens like thoſe of that king- 
dom; becauſe all the difficulties concern only the 
regulating of the heat, ſo as not to procure any 
but the propereſt degree of it. The degree of 
heat, to be procured and kept up during the num- 
ber of days neceſſary to britig the chickens to a 
timely birth; would, in different countries and ſea- 
ons, require the making of more or lefs fire, or 
keeping it up a longer or a ſhorter time: and ther- 
6 oy mometers 
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cn, for inſtance, places the eggs 
4 upper one ; and 
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theſe ovens, which are dif] 
| prox” of the country 
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do from the 
mes but on Paying him a ſum of _ eight, or 


of Dameſtick Foyle. 
mometers placed in different corners of the oven, 


ml inf inform us with certainty of the time when the 
fire ought, to be increaſed or diminiſhed, or when 


it ſhould be put out ar lighted again. 


There are bebe thee, — the ſe- 

veral travellen, a few other differences, but they 
are too i to deſerve our notice. A. 
in the inferior 
under the a of the 
. Granger, lan ny tells 
us that they Rave in the lower room ae 
which. is right over againſt the apertu 


room imm. 


of the upper rn, and that this Sate, 
wan comes: 
toom thro? its aperture into the lower one. Theſe 


.frem-time to time out of the upper 


are proceedings each of which may be in different 


places' pars. of for ſome - reaſon. The 
eggs placed immediately under the aperture, are in 
— — ſituation there to be warmed : 


m 

ge empty ſpace in that place is very con- 
— 26 ins, who turning the eggs 
all day long, and changing the place 


contioually 
of thoſe he finds leſs warm, and of thoſe he finds 
to be moſt ſo; and in taking out of the oven thoſe 
that prove to be 3 and ſuch as he judges to 


be rotten. 
| Father Sicard has given us an-account of the im- 
menſe quantity: of — -hatched in -Zgyp; in 
the Mamals. He informs us that the number of 


perſed in the ſeveral can- 
is no leſs than three hundred 
and eighty fix ; = can never be increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed without its known. Each Mamal has 
1ts Bermean, and but one who is entruſted with the 
management of it : the Bermeans cannot abſent 
themſelves from home without obtaining leave ſo to 
Aga of Berme, from whom they never 


C 3 ten 
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ten crouns. The Aga conſtantly: keeps a 
thoſe he has — that — to: And the 
ſaid-regiſter is his rent roll in this reſpect. 
It is then a fact known with ſome certainty, that 
there are every year three hundred and eighty. ſix 
ovens at work in Egypt: Father. Sicard affures us 
that they are employed for ſue months together: 
Thevenot indecdeſays, that eggs are warmed in theſe 
ovens only during four months and a half : but this 


tons; Father Sicard, who muſt needs have been bet- 
ter informed of theſe things than any body elſe, 
continues to inform us, that e 
-no-Jonger in the oven, than twenty dr twenty one 
days, the time it would do under hens, the fix 


4 mamal, allows more time than is neceſſary to 


bring eight broods one after another to a timely il 


hatching ; - ſo that one or two of- theſe broods may 
-be:of-either duck or turkey eggs, . 


of which are hatched ſeven days later, than thoſe 
of the eggs of a common hen. 3 then 
that they make in every oven each year, 
broods one after another; the three — 2 and 
eighty fix ovens will affard yearly' three thouſand 
and eighty eight broods. The number of the eggs 
of. each brood is not always equal, becauſe they 
are not always able to collect = 1tity-of them 
nereſſary to fill the oven: Father card: ſays, it is 
ſometimes of fifty | thouſand" eggs, and ſometimes 
- .only.. forty . thouſand : Moncoms makes it much 
more conſiderable, and carries it as far as eigh- 
ty thouſand: Let us however take a quantity 
only that is a medium between the two numbers 
mentioned by Father Sicard: let this quantity be 
ſuppoſed to be forty five thouſand eggs: he 
tells us beſides, that the Bermean is not obliged to 


return the undertaker, * ruſted - hin with the 
manage- 


regiſter. of 
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perhaps is haps 'thofe only of ſome peculiar can- - 
remaining 


months during which the heat is conſtantly kept in Y 


e. the young 
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by three thouſand and: eighty x by 


W thouſand in one year. 
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management of the mamal, more ehdckens than 


what are equal to two irc of the number of the 
eggs he had received : ſo that for the five and forty 
thouſand eggs, he is tor return no more 
than thirty thouſand. chickens. Nor is he in gene- 
ral a loſer by ſuch 2 


'or-forty 
crowns paid him for his work — the fie 


months, beſides his board. Let us ſuppoſe there- 
fore that each oven full of eggs does not afford 
any more than the thirty thouſand chickens which 
the Bermean is bound to return the undertaker; 
we ſhall then only need to multip ly thirty thouſand 
the number 

of the broods, to be able to determine within a 
trifle the number of chickens which theſe ovens 

actually give birth to in Egypt every ear; and 


ve ſhall be amazed at ſeeing this riſe to above 


ninety two millions of — + it amounts to 
exactly ninety two millions fix hundred and forty 


I am almoſt afraid to endes propoſition icht 
nevertheleſs appears to me very true, viæ. that this 
quantity of chickens, which probably will be look- 
ed upon as prodigious, - might be annually produ- 
ced in France; and in all other populous coun- 
tries, without having recourſe to the Bermeans, 
without taking the trouble of building any ovens 
after the —— of thoſe of Ep) pf,” or indeed of 
any other form, and without being at any ex- 
pence in fuel; although the ovens which I would 


direct to be uſed, would be warmed by a conſtant 


and ordinary * Let us diveſt this propoſition of 
the air of a paradox. My intent is that without 
diminiſhing any thing of the efficaciouſneſs and uti- 
lity of a fire, actually imployed for other uſes. 
we might reap the benefit of a heat which it af- 
fords and which is loſt, to warm eggs and hatch 
| C 1 cChickens 


; it is rather a fm 
benefit to him over and above the thirty 
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chickens. People who were more induſtrious and 


be multiplied infinite 


more inquifitive than the generality of thoſe who - 
are obliged to keep a continual heat in ſtives, or 


daily, and fome many times in-a day, to heat ovens 
either for paſtry or for the baking of bread; ' have 
bethought themſelves of trying to make uſe of the 


enz, ducks, Tc. to be hatched. Inftances have 


been given me of the good ſucteſits of ſore of 


theſe attempts which I could no way queſtion: yet 


| T have ſome feaſon to think that the people who 
mae them, have not ſufficiently ſought out · all the 
, means for ſecuring the ſucceſs of them, and that 


they have not conceived fo high a notion as they 
ought, of the benefit the publick mightreap- from 
thoſe trials; having 


made to receive a great number of eggs, in a heat 


fit to warm and hatch chickens out of them: 


ſach art the furnaces of glaſi-houſes, and thoſe 
where iron and the other ores are melted. The 
nutnber of ſtoves fit to hatch chickens might alfo 


ly more in large towns by 


the ovens of the paſtry-cooks, and he as by 


thoſe of "bakers. We might alſo have ' ſtoves 
er this kind in all the places where there are 


furnaces juſt mentioned. * 
IJ have a long time very 
in à ſituation to put the maſters of the glafs- 
houſes, and thoſe of the furnaces for the melting of 
ores, in mind of "making uſe of a heat — 

| uffer 


heat of the laid ſtoves and ovens, to cauſe chick. i 


g ceaſed to purfue then, hav- 
ing had no imitators, and having not them-. 
ſeives: made their experiments in a large way. 
There ate many ovens and furnaces whichare all the 
your round in uſe with us, and which" might be 
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common ovens which are heated every day, of even 
ſeldomer. The care of hatching and bringing up 

the chickens, might be made the occupation of the 
Wives of the workmen imployed in the ovens or 


much wiſhed I were 
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e heat, ſo as to produce in the eggs 
the e them by the 
heat of a hen, — 3 — or one and 
twenty days: in , ve an opportunity 
of — myſelf, that theſe ſtoves are either all 
of them ready for uſe, or that o make them ſo 
would not e worth minding. . 


25 ing . | 
ultiplying of uſeful eflabliſhmenes, as might be 
every ftateſman, and by which the name 


rendered immortal, no fooner heard of the me- 
thod I had found of hatching and multiplying 
chickens by means of layers of dung (which me- 
thod ſhall be explained at large in the following me- 
—— an earneft deſire to ſee it 

t in practice in the ſociety of L'enfant Faſus,. 
which is e os: den for is. e 
bliſhment. He deſired me to have made for him, 
all the utenſils neceſſary to warm eggs in a firatuc 


of dung, and to go to the ſociety of Lenſant Jeſus, 


and among the feveral where that dung 
might be lay'd, to chuſe - which 1 thould judge 
to be fitteſt for the ſe. That done, he would 


needs procure me the pleaſure of ſeeing all the parts 
of fuch an immenſe eſtabliſhment, al th the things that 
contribute to the ſupplying the wants of this nu- 


merous 
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merous corporation, where occupations uſeful to 


the ſtate are given to thoſe whom age has depri- 
ved of the ſtrength requiſite to the doing of hard 
works, and to thoſe who are ſtill weaker. becauſe in 
their infancy. He there gave me the pleaſure of 
ſeeing all the works, that ſerve to procure an 


honeſt and decent maintenance to a number of 


young creaturesz who, being perhaps very happy to 
ave been born without ſufficient fortunes, have in 
that place an education above what their ts 
could allow them. The bake-houſe was one of the 
places to which the good rector was ſo kind to con- 


duct me; this has at one end two ovens “ in a line, 1 
where they bake for ſeveral months of the year, 
two thouſand four hundred pounds of bread every 


day. A room is built over the arches of theſe 


ovens, which ſhelters them from the injuries of the 


air; it is eighteen feet in length and eleven in 
breadth, and but five foot and a half high: this 
room has but one door which is in the ſame wall 
where the mouths of the two ovens are, and in the 
middle of the ſpace between them: the threſh- 
old of this door, is but a few inches higher than 
the higheſt part of the arch of either oven: and a 
very plain ſtair-caſe which is4n the bake-houſe itſelf 
leads: up to the door. I went into the room: the 
heat I felt at my coming in, gave me a ſurmiſe that 
it might eaſily be made a ſtove as fit to hatch chick- 
ens, as any of the Egyptian ovens. I had not then 


about me the inſtrument to inform me, if the degree 


of the warmth of the air of this room was exactly 
that which the hen communicates to the eggs ſhe ſits 
on : I did not foreſee I ſhould have wanted a thermo- 
meter there; but I was determined to come again 


purpoſely to examine the temperature of the air of 


but with ſeveral 


that room, not with one only, 


thermometers. that might be placed at the ſame 


time, at different heights in one and the ſame ver- 
=P tical 
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' tical line; had in the different Een and angles of 
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who love cleanlineſs. I adviſed them not to think 


thing the heating. 


would continue ſufficiently equal in that ſtove, or or 
new contrived chicken- Oven; 


and during the night: whether it would be e 


, w 
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the ſaid 7 2 
It was in a chat J was firſt able to 
execute the project I had made above a month be- 
fore, of ſtrictly examining the degrees of heat that 
were conſtant in the ſeveral parts of:this-ſtove. This 
inquiry. anſwered my expectation ; I was made cer- 
tain that there were places in it where. the heat was 
naturally very nearly: ſufficient for the warming: of 
eggs with ſucceſs ; and I doubted — 4 
calily: make the heat riſe in it to the degree I deſi- 
red; that is, to the degree moſt favourable to 
the eggs ;. becauſe I. had found the door open, 
and was told that it had been fo for above an hour 
at that time: the cold air this accident had let in, 


muſt needs have conſiderably lowered the degree 


of heat ĩn the ſto ve. 

I then made no ſcruple of aria the rector of St. 
Supice, and the nuns of the bouſe, that they had a place 
where they might warm eggs and hatch chickens 
with as much, and even more ſucceſs than could 
be done in beds of dung, and that with leſs trouble, 
and in a manner more e ienble to a ſociety of maĩds 


any more of beds of dung, and ſhall always give 
the ſame counſel to all thoſe who have ſtoves of 
ſufficient warmth about d. and deb no- 


It remained to 1 n * 


whether it would 
remain in the ſame ſtate from morning to evening 


ng 
from one day to another, and in caſe it ſhould be 


| liable to variations, how theſe could be pre- 


vented : the day on which I had examined its 
degree of heat, the fire had been lighted in both 


ovens ; and the laſt batch of bread was but juſt 
drawn 
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te baked, und eſpecially when his ſhould be tone 
for ſeveral days ſucceſſively : But it was plain that 
the door juſt ſpoken of, and a window * not yet o Plat. 
mentioned might be made to afford us ſuſſicĩent means III. K. 
to temp at our pleaſure” the hent of the air: it | 
was caly' to imagine that in order to do this with 
greater contrive both in the door 
and in the window ſeveral a of different 
ſizes, and of any form whatſoever, to be Qat with 
aopples or regiſters; to be taken off whenever the 
— cer 0 thould _— that 6- of hear began | 
to make liquor riſe 'beyond the 
ſcribed : that we might re Of radevr over flop 
ples, or open more or fewer — by 5 
the of the thermometer, 8 2 that there 
might be times in ſumtner at which there would 
be a ately o 8 and the win- 
dow. 
There was ne to deſer making en expe- 
riment'on a few — in that ſtove, till we had'given 
it all the qualifications that might render the uſe of 
it ſurer and more conmodious. I propoſed at- 
tempting it, and it was accepted: the y 
mindful of all the daties of their 
truly worthy of their ſpiritual father, by their '2eal 
for the cevotomifing and inorenſing of revenues fo 
very uſefal to the publick : women, in ſhofe, of the 
urmoſt ingenuity, readily took upon chemſelyes the 
_ commiſſion bf purſuing the expericnent, which'T had 
. 7 —— think would de — -=_ : 
as un experiment poſſibly evul : 
They were — 4 xr firſt to put in only a few do- 
zen of eggs which I ordered to be placed ut ſome diſ 
tance from the floor, upon a ſmall ſort of wooden» 
bench fred in ohe ef the places where the thermo- 
meter ſhewed that the eggs would de warmed 
exactly a moch as under a hen. But us That place 


was liable to become warmer at ſome tunes, and 
3 | colder 


women 
holy ſtute: 
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colder at ſome others than would have ſuited: the 
eggs; ſome of the nuns," the care and watchfulneſi 
of whom might be depended upon, where inform- 
ed of the places of the ſtove whither the eggs muſt 
be removed according to the exigencies of either 
of the circumſtances mentioned : and thermome- 
ters were left them as guides that would never 
miſlead them. After having conſulted them with 
great care, and even oftner than was neceſſary du- 

ring the deſtined period, they on the twentieth 
day received the reward of their cares, and had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing eight chickens break and come 
out of their ſhells, and of ſeeing a great many o- 
thers hatched the next day. They did not indeed all 
ſucceed, ſome periſhed in the ſhells, which happens 
but too often to thoſe of the eggs ſat on by hens. 
Beſides, we never think of every thing in the firſt 
experiment, we cannot know without trial all the 
things neceſſary to be minded: feveral precau- 
tions were omitted in this, - becauſe the neceſſity of 
them was not known. © 3 0011015 53753 -: 
The trial juſt mentioned, was ſufficient to ſhew 
the benefit that might be reaped from the ſtove 
thus heated by the two ovens. This ſtove is ſo very 
ſpacious, | that one might warm almoſt as many 
eggs, and hatch as many chickens in it at once, as 
in one of the Egyptian ovens, if one had a mind to 
uſe the whole room: but although they might after 
wards have had a mind to uſe it to hatch that quan- 
tity. of chickens at a time, it would not have been 
prudent to begin with working ſo largely. I adviſed 
them to make in the warmeſt corner of the ſtove 
a by-place by means of a few partitions of plaiſter, 
and to form there a ſmall kind of cloſet, that ſhould 
be the true chicken-oven.. Inſtead of making it with 
plaiſter, they only did it with wood and made it 
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Plat. IV. very little, conſtructing a kind of cupboard * fire 
Fig. 2. foot and a half high like the place it was in, _ 
ROE only 


7 „ 


tee 


changing the ſituation o 


of Domeſtick F owls. | 


only two foot hs inches wide and as much deep: 
the meg bens am ſpeaking of were arbitrarily 
taken, they might, if they hat been. willing, have 
more than doubled the breadth of the cloſet, - and 
encreaſed its length even in a much greater proporti- 
on : let then the cupboard we are now mentioning 
not be looked upon otherwiſe than as a model of 
the ſtove, which might have been made larger, 


ter, had it been built of plaiſter. 
Small as this cupboard was, it would have been 
ſufficient to warm above a thouſand eggs at once. 


However they contented themſelves with keep- 


ing in it no more than two or three hundred at 
a time. Shelves placed. one over the other, ſup- 
ported oſier baſkets nearly ſquare and ſhallow, 


wherein the eggs were ranged: the depth of each 


and which would have preſerved the heat ſtill bet- 


baſket was ſuch as might Juſt contain the layers of 


eggs. 
end of the cu 
and procured 


the convenience of putting them ei- 
ther her or lower at pleaſure. This facility of 
1 the ſhel\ ves, becomes a 

means of putting the baſkets in warmer or colder 
parts of the ſtove, according as the thermometer 


. that the place they are ai in is either too | 


cool. or too warm. 
Beſide this means of regulating the warmth of 


the eggs, there are a great many others which readily 


offer of themſelves. The doors alone of the cup- 


board which may be called the ſmall chicken-oven 
may afford many. It muſt have two doors at leaft 


in its height, the upper or under one of which 
may be opened as need requires. Each door may 
have beſides one or two ſquare apertures or windows 


to be ſhut or opened, as much or as little as is ne- 
ceflary, as each of them has its little mutter, that 


ſides in two groves formed without the cupboard 
by 


Notches made an inch aſunder at each BY. 
9 1 ſerved to hold the ſhelves, 
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not mention here. As the baking-oven has 2 
larger capacity, the ſtove in which the cupboard 
for chickens may be contrived will be more ſpaci- 


"ſtove, recourſe muſt be had to an expedient 


On Hatching and Breeding 
edges nailed on it, the ont 


by a couple of wooden | 
under, and the other at top of the window. 

Laſtly, you alſo increafe or diminiſh the heat 
within this cupboard in proportion as you increaſe 
or diminiſh that of the room it is in: and we have al- 
ready obſerved to the reader that the room, I mean, 
the great ſtove, has a door and a window: that the 
heat is preſerved in it by Keeping the faid door and 
the window cloſe ſhut, and that they may be wea- 


kened at pleaſure, by opening them more or ſeſs. 


Ever ſince the ladies of the fociety of Lena 
Feſas began to warm eggs in this cupboard, they 


have always done it with fucceſs : however, they 


have not thought of ſubſtituting another cupboard 
of a . becauſe they had at the ſame 
time other chicken-ovens which we ſhall mention 
by and by, and which borrowed their heat from 3 
layer of dung. Theſe had been conſtructed firſt, 


and a liking had been taken to them, as they had | 


been attended with ſucceſs : it was cafy fo examine 


and look after the eggs in theſe, without being un- 


der the neceflity of breathing an air as warm as that 
of the ſtove. However, it being ſuppoſed ly 
eaſy to eftabliſh chicken-ovens warmed by dung, 


or to have ſome of thoſe that are warmed by a 


baker's oven, I would always give the prefe- 


rence to the latter, as the. uſe of them is equally 
willing 


certain and commodious. Thoſe who ſhall be | 
to have recourſe to them, will infallibly contrive 
many additional conveniencies in them which 1 do 


ous: the ſtove will alſo be better warmed in pro- 
portion as a fire is oftner lighted in the oven for 
baking. If they don't uſe the oven often enough 
to communicate a ſufficient heat to the air of Pp 

at 


may 


of Domeſtick Fowls. | 


ſhall ſoon ſee 
low ſtoves. 


inſtances of the good effects of theſe 


* 


mentioned, à room built immediately over thei 
arch: however, all thoſe that have their arch co- 
vered, * afford a ſtove for Eggs at a very little 


nce. I am now going to mention two of theſe 


built a ſtove for the hatching of chickens. What 


: 


tion of it be what they will, 
is under cover, and has not its arc 
injuries of the air, 


_ o 


ſituated, that I could not omit attempting to make 


to be in a houſe juſt oppoſite to the doo 


own.; my ſelf and the people employed to look 
after what paſſed in the oven, had only the ſtreet 
to croſs to get at it: the length of its hearth or 


fire-place-from the mouth quite to the bottom was 


one ſtory high, which conſiſted of a bed-room. on- 


v - * no : 


— = 


well have been placed nearer without taking away the 
liberty of making any repairs in the .arch whenever 
they might become — 2 Probably it was in or- 
der to diſcover with greater caſe, what of this kind 
was wanting to be done, that the. extremity of the 
ſpace which was n joiſts of the floor 5 


may render the air more eaſy to be warmed ;. which 
expedient is to lower the cieling of thę ſtove: we 


All baking-ovens have not like theſe I have juſt 


laſt ſort of baking ovens, upon each wheregf I have 


to 2 5 of 2 other oven | be may 
have at his diſpoſal, let roportions and ſitua- 

i rovided that it 
| expoſed to the 


One of theſe ovens happened to be ſo happily 


cight foot and a half, and its breadth one foot leſs 
than that, in the place where it was wideſt. A 
building had been raiſed over the arch of this oven 


ly: the joiſts of the floor of this chamber * were: 


i eve for che harching of chickens: it happened hd 


Plat. V. 


diſtant from the outward furface of the Arch f, Fe 
bur about eight inches: They could. not very, fl. # 
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the room and the arch of the oven had been leſt 
dpen: this extremity was diametrically oppoſite: td 
that under which the mouth of the oven Was pla. 
ced. There remained then in that place an aper 
ture ſeven foot and ſome inches long, and — — in- 
bes nigh The great quantity of ait this let in, 


to me capable of diminiſhing very 
of th 
Hate 


_ the heat of the air that filled the capacity 

Jace where 1 had a mind to ave eggs 
Fhermantietets were placed in different parts and 
Lorbers of "that capacity, which I Hall hereaftbt 
call the ſtove or chieken-oven: they informed ine 
that ſome of the {aid corners were leſs wärm than 


others; and that thoſe that were wartneſt, had at cer. 
tain times ſcarce the degree of heat which the hen is 


able to commbrũcate to the eggs on which ſhe' Keeps | 


ber belly cloſe during many whole days . 
* Plat. V. The back part of the bottom of the oven 


Fig, 4. c. Was hot here in the open air, as it very eden ih 


. 


Pens to be in the country. It was in à ſmall room 
which. had been deſigned for the reception of the 
aſhes and ſmall cbals which were ſwept from the 
earth of it. In order the better to RA — 
the Heat in the ſtöve, to render it 'mbre boat 
arid to Have more power of me it, it 
| weve" one ſhould be able at certain times to fi 
rely uß the g eat apetture that bounded ric dl 
ies extremities, in order to-ftop all communidation 
1 -@ this elrrithu che Mn; and that one mnight be 
Wee on tlie conttaty at other thines and at bie“ 
pleaſure to give the air wichout, a more or ke 
freedom of aceeſs into the ſtove. 

Among the different methods fit to poem pt6- 
per means of doing this, that Tchoſe was to Have! 
+ g- i. k. wooden rectangular frame + faſtened apaitift tht 
21  , Aperture, of which it took'in nearly'all-the” dimer: 

m P> ns every Way; this frame was to do the offi 
of a dobr-caſe, and. was to carry three doors 0 


 SY2PROOUonD une 


of 
they were lifted 


of the frame: Finally thter bobxes 
joiſts of the floor at prop 


ed with all the differetit regiſters above ti 


than it was wide, v 


E. the box might #Ho have beth larger, and 1 


of Demeſsck Rowlh, 

equal ſize,” which togethef were © fill up 
the Whole empty fpace or void of the frame. 
Theſe doors did not open as doors commonly d, 
up like the cover of x trück p. 


but each of them feverally; as each r on hinges 
or turning-joints faſtened to the r- craſs- Heat 


fend on the 
| diſtances from each other 
ſerved to keep the thret doors ifttitely opened 
of raiſed; when every one of the {iid hooks was 


in the ridg of an iron pin drove into we ec 
eee pn ets ea 


We were thus at de J 
it, to lift up; tat , 6e Se the URS Pa 
at one, or do open but twWôé, ot even Hut one of 
them, accorditgg to the quaritity of {ir we though 
proper to adi into the ſtove: de were at bert 
aſs bryan Se it in un 


Otter pr 

3; cath der + e —— 
cut in it, five inches hr e inches high. 
There was above and under 5 r a fort of 
wooden rulers which did the office of grooves; anda 
ſmall and chi Bord $ retdined between theſe” EO pin. v. 
grooves might be moved freely therein: when need Fig 4-1 
requited, this ſtopt the aperture of each dobr mntely, r, p 
3 aſe, it Teft Hitt 2 part, ai that 
ter or leſs, of the faid apertute open. 

— — this ftove mas ph 
eggs warned and Chi 25 
The Ag pol put in a box long 4 


1 
bottom of the bor Wor AVE of ti room 7 
bed or above a" himdredt 


3 apa chat bed 
might have oppor = ond of a like niith- 
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determined to have 
hatched in it. 


might if I pleaſed have made uſe of many of theth 
at once, but I contented myſelf for a firſt trial to 


D 2 put 


put into it only two dozen and a half of eggs, 


mometer which was to point out when it ſhould 
be nece 
nication of the 
— RT 


_ faturdays, to market. He began his firſt oven full 


evening of the tueſday following: eleven batches 


neſday, and the greater part of thurſday follow- 
the laſt of which was put in the oven at about 


at eleven at night. Theſe long interruptions of the 
fire had been regularly lighted every day: The 
more the long intervals between the baking-days 
| fit to ſhew, what great hopes we ought to enter- 


chickens with ſucceſs. 
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near which and in the box itſelf, I placed a ther- 


y to increaſe or diminiſh the commu- 
outward air with that of the 


The baking-oven which warmed the ſtove be- 
longed to one of thoſe people, who bake bread 
only to carry it twice a week, on wedneſdays and 


on mondays about eleven o'clock at night, and 
continued to make freſh batches ſucceed-each other 
without interruption. till eight or nine o'clock in the 


'- 7. ENT RO TT 


of bread were in this time baked in it ſucceſſive- 
ly. No fire was lighted in the oven all the wed- 


ing ; for they only began to light it again on thurſ- 
day about eleven at night, in order to bake eleven 
or twelve more batches of bread one after another, 


eight or nine at night on the friday. The fire in 
the oven was then again extinguiſhed, and ſo re- 
mained from friday night till the monday following 


Sg. g. N Fg ra 


A. 
_ 


heating of this oven, muſt naturally have cauſed 
much greater variations in the heat of the chicken- 
ſtoves, than thoſe that would have happened inanother 
that ſhould have been watmed by an oven where 
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ſeemed to be, | contrary to the trials I propoſed to 
make, the more the oven now in queſtion will be 


tain of the utility of thoſe that are warmed more 
frequently, towards heating eggs and hatching 


* | One 


* SS... Wh * « ww R8* 
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of Domeſtick Birds. 
One of the ſides of the ſtove heated by the oven 
which I fixt upon for that purpoſe, was warmer 
than the other. It was warmer likewiſe towards 
the farther end than at the entrance; the bottom 
there being over the mouth of the baking-oven. 
It follows from the inequalities of the heat obſerved 
in different places, that by filling the ſtove. but 
half, or by giving it but half or even leſs of the 
boxes it was able to contain, there was an additional 
manner of moderating, or of increaſing the heat 
of the eggs, by conveying the boxes into places more 
or leſs warm. ee eee, Sect, S90Y 2 
I ſhall not loſe time in giving a particular ac- 
count of the actidents that hindred the chickens of 
the firſt eggs 2 into this ſtove, from 
ing ſucceſsfully hatched. I ſuſpect that the 
perſons whom I had commiſſioned to take care that 
the eggs ſhould always have a proper degree of 
heat, might fancy that ſome negligencies might be 
allowed, that were nevertheleſs of much greater im- 
portance than they imagined. * They had ſeen 
chickens already unfolded and alive in eggs which 
they had broken on op con at the end of five or 
fix days, and they had found ſome other chickens 
dead in other eggs they had broken on purpoſe alſo 
after a much greater number of days, in the laſt of 
which the heat had been ſuffered to riſe and fall to 
an exceſſive degree: Both theſe experiments had 
their uſe, ſince the firſt chickens found alive, and 
the laſt found dead, evidently ſhew the neceſſity of 
the watchfulneſs I always recommended, and which I 
obliged the inſpectors to have afterwards. The firſt 
thirty eggs were not warmed as they ought to be: 
their chickens periſhed before they could come to the 
term at which they were to be hatched. But 
happier broods were afterwards red, and I had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing chickens hatched out of the. 
eggs I had truſted to that ſtove and to thoſe who &. 
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* V. * | 
| 2 and which ] haye cauſed. a ove to be canſtructed, 
the following fifferences from that we laſt — 
+ Fig. 1 its botzom Þ and one of its fides 5 ſtood by them · 
CD b. ſelves in the room where the body of that oven 


Aggin, this gven differ t u 
he upper · part of its a 1 A 
ITY from, the floor of the roam der it U. there Being a 
* W_ of two jopy four woe . bt that floor to * 

; arc 
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arch: ſo chat. it was much by — to work pon this 


of its poſition was, that one, and 


oven-fulls of bread, were 1 of 


that cov nt Ace ve 
— 4 Te of Maimg 
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EE er i 

two na apes _ - 
mer in the places SI 1 the 5 

Were elſe, * and les 


place in thoſe over £4. 
out the warmeſt place for a chicken-ſtove, ] made 


de Ps, 206. its intire breadth : the buſineſs was 


of Doemeſtick EW. = 


arch, than upon that of the foregoing oven. : ." - 
Another advantage of this . 3 
ſometimes two, 


every def it ſupply de ra 
convent of women, 


Cree Wy num- 5 
uu having been tranſ- 


am Ro/ignch,. the 5 5 
ries with 


41. ev her good nature, 1 
| pleaſing propoſal to. 
means of: having 


9 1 + procuring fowe or ber, | 


SG: 7 525 5 — 1 e 
kauſe, and theit oven is in a pavliry-yard, hi 
makes it fall mare cony onvenient. = 


upper: pat of chi eee 
1 — and /almgft ſix broad: this | 
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8 
than in any others Plat. v. 
wer part. 1 markedFig 1. G0. 


the breadth of this two thirds of the length of the 


7 5. walled up round: two inclo- 


right angles, proved ſafficient , 1, N, 
8e deer 5 Fes and one pf 35 * F. 
ides 


— ai \poled 7 
for this, | 3 
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 fides of that ſpace happened to be ready incom- 
paſſed, one by a wall wherein the mouth of- the 
oven was, and the other by another wall againſt 
which the oven abutted. | | 


The ſtove, I mean the little room intended 
for a chieken-oven, was then, by this diſpoſal, in- 
_ cloſed by two portions of wall, and by a couple of 
_ * Fig. 2. incloſures *; 1 had rather have had theſe of plaiſter, 
= AB, BN. however it was judged more commodious to have 
NM, K F. them 6f wood. The reader is altcady ſufficiently 
acquainted with the nature of theſe ſorts of ovens 
to ſuggeſt to himſelf, that theſe incloſures muſt not 
have been without apertures, and that they muſt 
have had doors and vents or regiſters : Two doors 
+ Fig. were made in each of them, thoſe Þ of the inclo- 
and 2. ſure at the end were opened and ſhut by ſliding 
PH. grooves, and thoſe of che incloſure I on the fide 
. were ſupported by turning: joints. The place and 
their fize hindered them from being diſpoſed like 
the others; they were the _— "oy -were 
deſigned to let in the egg-boxes : - length was 
above two foot, and their height about twenty in- 
ches. The four doors had each of them a ſquare 
aperture of ſix inches ſhut either intirely or only 
Plat. V. in part at pleaſure, by a wooden ſhutter 5 ſliding in 
ig. 2. grooves. The two doors at the end ſerved not on- 
R. R. ly to moderate the heat, but alſo to give light to 
the inſide of the oven whenever they wanted to 
work or to ſee what paſſed there. 
Beſides the two uſes of the for oing doors, 
thoſe on the ſide- incloſure were, as we have already 
ſaid, capable of yielding a paſſage for the boxes in 
which the eggs were ranged. The height of the 
5 oven allowed alſo for the diſpoſing ſeveral of theſe 
_ boxes one over the other. The method J judged 
| to be moſt commodious to remove them from one 
Place to another when difpoſed in ſeveral ſtages, 
to make them paſs from a colder to a warmer * 
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This conſiſted of four u 
bog at . proper diſtance from each 
horizontal croſs-bars, joined near their inferior ex- 


tremity, and ap orhers r laced after the fame 
manner near cir upper-end 


a caſter like thoſe under the feet of chairs and beds; 
in order to move them with greater ee 
were in the inner fides of the upri 


a box full of egg 
ſtrongly faſtened, 
not extend 


F PE NENY 
This Was one ſingle , 
that . hundred F 


was made of the new oven. The « of 


ing them in an equal heat of about thirty two H 


grees, was given to a very ingenious nun, who was 
ſincerely defirous to execute her commiſſion well. 


However, a firſt ment happens ſo ſeldom to 
have compleat wack” they 1 thought it very extra- 


ordinary tht out of the hundred eggs ſhe had taken 


care of, above half of which — to be unfruitful 

ones, there ſhould have been hatched twenty 
chickens one day ſooner than they would have been 
under a hen. When the firſt of them appeared, 


the nun to whom they owed their life was tranſ- 


ported with a pleaſure which ſhe could not _— 5 
e 


of the ſtove, or. the reverſe according as it ſhould be 
oe * to have them ſupported upon a ſort 
upright poſts * Plat. V. 
er by . Fig. 3. 


There was be- 
neath the inferiour extremity of each upright· poſt 


There 
ſts that. 
faced each other notches almoſt an inen cep, and 
diſtant ſomewhat above an inch from each other. 
The notches of the two u pright poſts of the ſame 
end were deſigned to admit a wooden ruler, and it. 


was by two ſuch rulers — in the fame level that 


u each ruler was 
ens the n notch it lay in did 
quite to the inner edge of the upright 
poſt; and there was on the outer ſurface over- 
againſt the notch, a | ſmall wooden button which 
cloſed up the notch on that ſide when turned in an 


for the firſt trial that 
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ted, when ſhe ſaw that 


cauſed them to poſt 


breath in the hotteſt ſunamer-days. . 
this reaſon take great care in winter-time not to 
Paſs too ſuddenly from ſuch a ftove into the open 
ience was perhaps the — 4 
cauſed ſhe nuns: of Fele G6 12. re 


5 eference to chick 
* were warm 
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ſhe directly ran to tell this ieren pie piece 22 news 
among all the dorters, and in every other part of the 
N _ ſhe ag | hope to meet with. ”= 
tranſport, however, was a 
. art of the chickens which 
ht to have been hatched, had periſhed in 1 
ſhells almoſt at the end of their time; which was 
evidently occaſioned by their having r | 
to too 10 a heat; from this time ſhe 1 
qualified to repeat much more ſucceſsful eſſays: 
But the want af eggs, and ſome. other melde 
ne to another time, many, trials 
uced mare chickens 


* have 
ele three forms of 


es, the firſt bears a 


r reſem 


e eggs may enter into the 


handle them without changing — Place 3 But s 
| canveniency, is not of conſequence engu ; 


a. to he 


much inſiſted on, and is com 


the inſpector is to 0 faffer "whenever 
get acquainted with the ſtate of the 


always in an air ſome degrees: warmer 


M fe 


This 1ncopy 


ts 


N warmed 
former much aftner chan the latter. 


1 Wehe Particular detail of circumſtances 1 My | 


here entered into, is not in itſelf very og heme 


and may appear tedious to thoſe, who dg. got 
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rſt. 
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what 
he has a mind to 
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care to know, More than the bare reſults of the ex- 
pariments; but, thoſe who ſhall themſclves engage 


in d tho Uke attempts, wh kind on the contrary, Bet 
| : we 
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LY 
| 
a | 
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But the ovens warmed with dung will, give us O- 


mals? If not 


than there are hatched. all over Ent We may, 


firm that there are a great many more thanthree hun- 


of — Fowls.- 


we have de, been pee enough, 1 have con- 
tented. my oa lags nun. hg ree caſes. which 
are ſufficient to inform the reader of the manner of 
conſtrudting, a chicken-ſtove over 3 baking-one ; 
let the diſpoſal of the latter A it will: There 
are ſeveral articles on which I know I have not en- 
tered into a ſufficient number of particulars, as for 
inſtance, the form ot the thermometers, the pro- 
per limits N 2 the degrees of heat, the incanveni- 
ences to be apprehended from the excels as: well as 
the want of the heat, and with regard to the duration 
of either, and many other circumſtances, whether fa- 
. ere. to the birth of the chi 


caſion to treat all theſe different articles ag much at 
as is requiſite. 


2 chief | object here has been to ſho that. every 
; 2 which bas its arch covered over, - affords a 


ea CT TEENS 
to +. That Are 
in "math countries with: as many chickes-thoves ; 
as are neceſſary to hatch a greater number 


than there are * produced in Keypt. Tis 
true the quantity of 


the eggs warmed: at a 


time in one mamal is greater than that which can 


be warmed in one of our ne ovens :- but does not 


the number of thoſe ovens which are heated fre- 
8 enough to ſerve to hatch chickens, vaſtly 

rpas that of three hundred r 
which is the whole number of the ian ma- 
hing was Wan 


ting to 1 
London, or Paris alone with the ſuburbs, Se. 


would enable us annually to hatch more chickens 


without ingaging ourſelves in a calculation of the 
number of the ovens, that-are imployed to feed the 
inhabitants of theſe large towns, very ly af- 


dred 
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dred andeighty fix: Nor are the ovens of the your: 
cooks to be forgot. In ſhort, the ſtoves dependent on 
them might ſerve to warm eggs and hatch chickens 
all the gyptians them- 


round, whereas the E 
ſelves do not think they can uſe theirs for any 
longer time than fix months. See ee 

It cannot then be denied that we have it in our 
power to hatch ſuch an immenſe quantity of chick- 
ens, as would much - ſurpaſs that which the whole 
kingdom can conſume ; by uſing towards the 
warming of the eggs a part of the heat of the 
ovens of our bakers and paſtry-cooks, which has 
hitherto been abſolutely loft. However, we are not 
to expect that. all the people of theſe trades will 
at once fall into the practice; but/ when ſome of the 
moſt induſtrious and active of them ſhall have 
uſed their ovens with ſuceeſs for this purpoſe, they 
gradually will be imitated by others; and in time, 
none among them but thoſe that are either too idle 
to be rich, or are overloaded with; bufineſs, will 
neglect procuring to themſelves an amuſement as 
beneficial even as the moſt laborious occupatiöbn. 
I ſhall explain at large in the ſucceeding memoirs, 
how it is poſſible, without the help of hens, to 
rear up chickens, to the birth of which they ſhall I 

thus have contributed no further than by giving the 
eggs: but, though it ſhould readily be granted me 
that I have found a ſure and eaſy method to bring 
them up:. yer I may be aſked with great reaſon, if 
our method of nurſing and feeding the chickens, 
may not, though very eaſy to be practiſed, take up 
too much of the time of our bakers and paſtry- 
cooks, from their ordinary occupations : I may be 
aſked alſo, if the greater number of them will not 
want the greateſt part of the room requiſite for breed- 
ing up the chickens. My anſwer is that their wives, 
or the women of their families, are the perſons who 
ought to take upon themſelves a care for 3 
co 
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there, and if on each 
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they may always find time enough : and as to 


room they may have a little place in their houſe, 
or even make uſe of a part of the ſtove itſelf for 
that purpoſe where the eggs have been warmed, 
which alone would ſuffice to rear a very great num- 
ber of chickens whilſt they ſhould be ſmall, that is 
not above three weeks or a month old at moſt ; and 
Ss after this period, cuſtomers would be determined 
by the cheapneſs of the chickens, to come and 


buy 
them to bring them up themſelves to their full h 


wth. I am 
- cooks woul 


uaded that the greater -part of 
pats make their — of 


them there. Nor would it be difficult to make 


country- people ſenſible, that it would turn to their 
account to buy at a cheap rate ſuch chickens as they 
could ſell again two months after, for a. price that 
would make them great amends for what they had 
coſt them: the country people would come to 


town and buy the new hatched chickens of the 
very ſame people to whom they had ſold the eggs 


out of which they were hatched, and this would be 
gan increaſe of their little commerce, that would be 
uſeful both to themſelves and to the publick, 


But this commerce could not be carried on by 


ſuch of the inhabitants of the country, as are at 
conſiderable diſtances from towns. Theſe might 


warm eggs and hatch chickens themſelves. If 


there were no common oven in their town or 
village, if the ovens were warmed but ſeldom 
there were baked in them but two or three batches, 
between which very long intervals were left, ſuch 
ovens indeed cannot ſupply them with ſtoyes fit to 


ha th chickens. But the following Memoirs will 


teach thein how to eſtabliſh. chicken: ons, in 


which they will be able to preſerve a heat equal to 
that which the hen communicates to her eggs. Without 
conſuming any combuſtible matter ahadt it. Ho- 
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On Hatching * Brching 


ever, we ought here to abſerve that there are many 
eduntries where wood is to be tad almoſt for no- 
thing. They would not look. upon it as any ex- 
_ pence in thoſe places to burn every day a few fag- 
gots of ſmall wood in the oven purpoſely to warm 
the chicken-ftove that ſhould be at top of it. 

In all thofe countries where weed is thus _ 
where it boſts little more than the trouble of gather 
ing, and carrying to no great diſtance 4 pespbe 

it as @ ching worth regarding, 
K chey make their fires pu tpolely for the uſe of 
the ftove,- and have no depe —— on any oven at 


all : a fall room might to the 
2 «hr countries mie The hte who 


danger Which 
n „ would vor a refund: If 
fech a room were twelve foot in extent every 
way, it will be be ſufficient fer very eonfiderable 
breods. y mean ef a "fall "ſive f in 
the middle of that room, n 
be burmt five er fix tithes a day, and only 
der three pieces at a dme, you will eau 

eggs ts contract the of hear nee 
bring on the unfolding and increaſe of the T 
therein. Thermometers diſttibured in ſeveral p 
of that ſtuvt, will inform when the heat mult be 
increaſed of Mederaed ; the lower this rem 
be, | the leſs EF 
It will be ſufficiert if its height is fout f 


for it is not at al neceſſary dhat che perſon that car- 
ries the wood, and thut goes from time to time to 
examine the ſtate of che theemotacters and that of 
the eggs; ſhould come into the room upright. Se- 
veral eſſays which 1 have made of fuch a warm 

room for another uſe which 1 ſhall mention after- 
wards, have-convinced- me that one might hatch 
chickens by means of it at a very cheap fate, even 
. 2 However, it is ſtill better to gm no ex- 
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An Buplanation of the cutts of the feſt Memoir 
Where the chtrance 
of the end of the g 


of the gallery 1s. Bart of the Wall f the ſtove 


bufy about purting ges irto the under room. 


of Domeſtek Towle. 


pence at all, and to reap the betiefit of the heat 
the oven of our bakers and paſity . 


Ihe Read Piece. | 


The head piece repreſches « one of the 
called Mamals, 1 in which "chickens are hatched : 


is ſeen in a ſituation "oft gall oblique, at the 1 


the. galler 18: oh each fide 
of this are the chambers, or ſtoves wherein the 


eggs are heated. T he roof of this gallery is made 
ſhelving. A man ih a ſtod pitig” poſture is repre- 
fented efitefing into de Valery, Fut ef the wall 


weed a frivill diſtance from 
the roof has been Bt 3 that the Communication 


of one of the Abs with Ge Willey, t 
af one ofthe jth E and P are tw * 8 


or ſtoves, the two niceſt the end, where the e 


has been pulled donn; which gives n sk 


of ſeeing "he fbor 'thit Yivides it iht6*two rooms, 


one above, "the *thet Below, with the fan who is 


The two figures Which ate Ih l n 
Dy 
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„K, St. & ne Pan wy ths 
the rde, Along dach fide of Wiek are 


' of doors e de ey” or root her 


TH e entry the: try. 5 ö 2 T 21 9 100! 
The N NEG apertures thy 
= te with the ſtödds dr fooms. 
t aud have been 4 deedleſs — . of the 
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Egyptian eld 5 
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On Hatching and Breeding 


' K's, had they been put to all the apertures as to 
reſented by a few of them. 


ah 


_ OP: 


ole in the floor which makes the ſeparation 
of he? upper room from the winder one. Through 
this the pl at of the air of the firſt room, commu. 
nicates with the air of the other. 
SS, TI, the two gutters" of each upper room, 
where the fire i is lighted. 
817. ST, are two other additional gutters, 
wherein Mr. Granger tells us, * fre is alſo 


n ted. 
wa PLATE II. 


The, firſt figure is a vertical ſection of a Mama 
made according to its length, or rather it is com- 
poſed of different vertical ſections, that paſs 
through different parts of that oven. 
The ſection ACBDFFF paſſes through the 
middle of the roof of the gallery. 

* the hole that ſerves as a door to enter into the 


b 

F, P. F. holes of the roof of the gallery, that 
7 ve it! light, „ 

„ holes OS which a man may enter 


1 CC xy 
H,H, H, holes, each of which is the door of 
one of the up r. rooms. 

The roof of this £ is here i in the form of an 
arch, although Monconys fays, they are made ſlant- 
ing as we N e iece. 
21 _ tle 2 193 a \. &c. 
paſſes from without ery ough the rooms 
themſelves, it abuts a little upon the entry of the 
rooms P, P, P, and paſſes through the middle of 
the rooms QQ. The inſide of every one of theſe 
rooms is ſeen openly, becauſe the part of the wall 
-L which ſhou A it, and Which (had it been 
left in its place) would exhibit nothing but a long 
ſeries of holes H, H, H, and a ſtill longer Series of 
holes KKK is taken away. = N, * 
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N, N, Sc. an aperture which is in the arch of 


every One of the upper- rooms. sf 


P, a floor that makes the ſeparation 25 an under 
from an upper one. 


Q Part of the floor, that ſeparates. an inferior 


room from one above. 


O, O, O, &c. che floor of the inferice tom which : 


all the eggs are laid on, during the firſt days. 
R, R, Sc. a hole through which the heated air 
of the upper-room has its communication with that 
of the lower, and warms it. 
The ſecond figure is a vertical ſeRion of the Ma- 
mal, made according to the line aSSBSS f. I. 


Is the gallery, the fore part of which having been 
taken off by the Section, is ſeen here in a. proſpect 


that ſhortens it greatly; but which. ſuffers one to 


diſtinguiſh the holes of the arch through which 


the gallery is lighted, and on each ſide the holes 
through which it has its communication with both 
the upper and the lower rooms on the right and 


left. The ſame ſection exhibits on each PAS at 


full length one inferior and one up A 
fore part of which has been taken © 


F, one of the holes through. which che gallery 
Js lighted. | 


K, K, holes through which one enters into an 


under room on the right hand, and! into another on 


the left. 


Hl, H, round doors of the upper- -rooMs, which 
are over the foregoing under- ones. 
0, O, a heap of eggs laid in each of the lower 


chambers. 


R, a hole through which the heated air of the 


upper room communicates with that of the inferior, | 


and warms it. 
8,8, a gutter in which the fre is 1 ghted, and.to 


which another i is made like and 1 on the o- 


ther ſide of the floor, quite cloſe to the wall. 
E PLATE 


O Haichi 19 and Breeding 
„ 


This plate exhibits a proſpect of che baking 
ovens a the ſociety of Denfen Jeſus, and of t 
ſtove fit for the hatching and rearing of chickem 
which was built over the ſaid ovens. In order 9 
ſet this ſtove to view, the wall in which the 
mouths of the ovens are, is pulled * which 
would 1 otherwiſe hid it. 

A, the mouth of one of the ovens. 
B, the mouth of the other oven. 
E, che chimney of one of the ovens, - 

. D, the chimney of the other oven. The ty 
chimneys Cand D have been pulted down, as wel 
as the wall they lean againſt. 

E, the ftair-caſe that goes up to the little rod 
eve firuated over the two ovens. 

FE, F, E, che height at which the wall that woull 
have hid the ſtove from us is pulled down. 

E, the place where the door of the ſtove is, 
HI, —— and ſome remains of the up- 
. ſort of cupboard that was fur- 

ed with the ſhelves deſigned to lor port baſkets 
of <ggs." 
K,'a window intend ad to moderate the heat of 
the dove, when ht exceſſive. 

N, O, P, ſeveral hurdles making an incloſure 
within which the chickens hatched in the cupboard 
HI may be brought up. At N is the door made 
with hurdles as well as the reſt, through which one 
enters the ineloſure; the infide of _ is divided 
into many parts, . which are ſo many ſ arate lodg- 
ings defigned for - chickens of erent ages. 


Hurdles = again uſed here in lieu of partitions to 
make the ſaid diviſions. The hurdles that ſerve 
to make the diviſions, have each of them a mal 
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PLATE. IV. 0 


Ihe flrſt ig. of this plate is 4 1 2 of "A lil 
room 5 ſtove Much. is 4 A 4 5 two E 

ens of We 0 enfan WS. A fore 
whole p ! by er be but one „ and tl 
ſhould Fave voy a fingle oven under it 
« ol TOY , us the 00 Þ 


F. F. F. oy the al in wich . rout . there 


two OVENS are. | OY . "IN f 
of the e 1 A 


G, the entry 
KL, 1 ml board to put the eggs in, which is 
ſituated over the fore-part of one "the ovens. 


K, the window. — 
LM. N. O, P, Q, hurdles that has up. an in- 
a deligned to Ying up chickens of different 


Ry, 8. T, hurdles that divide the me inglo- ; 
ſure into many apartments. 
// OT ROE 
JJ — 
There are alſo doors at — 8 | preg 
The ſecond fig. is that of the cupboard to be 
placed in HI the firſt figure; it is drawn hete up- 
on a ſcale larger than we of the plan, and is 
furniſhed with drawers full of eggs, and that theſe 


drawers might be in fight, the fides and doors of 
the drawers are not figured. 


PLATE v. 


Fig. I. A, B, C,D, E, A, is the contour of the 
plan of the upper-part of the baking-oven of the 
convent of nuns at Bon Secours. 

AB, a wall that feparates the room where the 
mw is from that where the bread is made. 

G, the mouth of the oven. 


E 2 


| 
BC, 


/ 


on Hatching and Breeding 
BC, a wall flanking one of the ſides of the 
oven. 
CDEA, the part of the contour of the oven 
that ſtands. by ith | 
'KMNBE, a portion of the upper-part of the 
oven that has been incompaſſed by means of the 
walls NB, BF, and of the incloſüre NM, MKE; 
and fitted to ſtand in lieu of a chicken-oven. 
I., L. a couple of doors which are o to 
let the boxes full of eggs in or out of the oven. 
Each door has at L an aperture with o fmall 
ſhutter that ſlides between two grooves, may ſhut 
either intirely or in part, as ſh: be judge E 
as an u bright poſt againſt which the doors 
open. 
0 PO, are the two doors on the other ſide, 
each of which ſlides between two horizontal grooves; 
they are kept at a diſtance from each other, When. 
ever the outward air 1s let into the oven. 
R, R, are moving ſhutters ſliding between 
grooves, and which ſerve to ſtop either wholly,” or 
; part, the vent or aperture contrived. in each 
oor. 
8, T. VX, hurdles ſo diſpoſed above the oven 
as to form an incloſure where chickens may be 
warm. This lodging would be ſtill better and 
warmer for them, if the greateſt part of the in- 
cloſure itſelf was not expos'd, but only its door, 
T, is the door of the place for the chickens. 
b, b, Two carriages that hold boxes full of 
_ 
The ſecond fig. gives the clevatian of what 1 
only plann'd in Fig. 1. 
CE, the contour of the hinder part of the 
— oven. 
; , the two doors that fil up a whole fide of 
45. chicken-oven, and _ as all doors do. op 
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OP, OP, the two doors that r 
ſide of it, and which draw nearer or farther from 
- cach other fliding between grooves, they here leave 
between them the empty ſpace PP. R,R, is a 
' ſhutter by means of which the vent or aperture 
of each door ny be * pech OP: or in 


oy one of the joyſts of the floor of the room 
which is over that of the n | 

I. V, X, hurdles which incloſe a ſpace whete 
the chickens may be reared. 

The third fig. is that of a carriage loaded with 


boxes full of eggs. Xyzz, the carriage; 2, 2, the 


caſters of it. | 
t,t2, t 3, Drawers full of eggs; the firſt is 
drawn in part, and ſhews the eggs. 

The fourth fig. exhibits, only on the n « a 
chicken-ſtove built at top of a baking- oven, be- 
tween the top whereof, and the floor of the room 
oyer it, there was only about eight inches ſpace. 

ab, Part of 2 wall flanking the baking - oven 
on one ſide. 

d D, a part of another wall by which the other 
ſide of the oven is flanked. 

ed ef, the back · part of the oven rendered flat 
by a wall that covers it. 9 
ef, the horizontal e of the upper-part of 
the oven. 

qq, A joyſt of the floor of the upper-room. 

ghki, a wooden frame fo plac'd to ſtop the 
long opening that remained between the floor 94 
of the upper- room, and the upper- part of 
edge ef of the farther part of the upper ſides of 
the oven. 

I. m, p, three doors joined together with turning 
joints, and _ the d frame. 
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A general idea bf the manner fc + tent did 


domeſtick fois of any other ſpecies to be r at 
all times of the year, in beds of dug. 


4 ww 


hs," Had not ſufficiently reflefted on 1 
ue that might be made of the heat of 
| IT the ovens of” bakers and paſtry-cooRs, 
dy of that of the furnaces of glaſs {s-houſes, an 
of thoſe uſed for FC a 
ores, oe thee of dyed the like kind, in th 
of chickens, when I thought of uſing bedsof dug fe for 
that purpoſe. I have been very well pleaſed fince 
that I ſaw but late, what I might y Myer have perceiv- 
ed much ſooner : for I had —_—_— s tried my laſt 
experiment, if I had empley elt about the - 
ther firſt: or at leaſt I had not incounter d ſo earneſt. 
ly as I have done the difficultics N eo | 
my way to conquer, if I. had been ſufficiently t 
ſuaded that we had already chicken-ovens, eafy ts 
* made, or in a manner already conſtructed, that 
ould coft- no ce in the warming. and tliat 


would warm eggs and hatch chickens in a _ 
E 4 far 
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far greater than our ordinary conſumption. ' The at. 
| tempt by means of dung, which is to be the ub 
33 
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here they are 
is proper that the inhabtants of 
chicken other. domeſtick fowls in what quanti- 
7 they pleaſed, and as it is beſides expedient, that 
they ſhould have choiceof means towards it, I cannot 
but be pleaſed chat I have applied myſelt fo cloſely 
ta a work which has inabled me to teach them how 
to do it even without ovens, and without burning 
of wood, by exciting only the action ef the heat, 
which proceeds from the fermentation of dung. 
Ik a man has been ever ſo little converſant with 
authors that treat of foural cocopomy,. with th: 
ornithologers, or with thole:books; which. are filled 
with collections of wonderful ſecrets, he muſt have 
read, that one may cauſe chickens to be hatched 
from eggs kept in dung: this is a fact which a great 
many motives. have prompted me in particular to 
verify. The collection of birds which I began ſome 
years ago, and which I have at laſt rendered very 
numerous, has neceſſarily ingaged me in the pe- 
culiar ſtudy of ornithology; I could not ſee with- 
out great concern, ſo noble a ſcience fo, little culti- 
yated ; that ſo little notice ſhould be taken of the 
many utilities it procures us, and fo little care be- 
ſtowed on the extending of them. There are per- 
haps a great many Who are indifferent to the 
knowledge of the immenſe quantity of the different 
ſpecies of birds which ornithology offers us, al: 


though 


all 
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though the greater part of them have particulars 
very fit to excite our curioſity ; but there are none 
but wiſh the ſpecies generally known by the vaſt 
benefits we reap from them. were multiplied, I 
mean the ſpecies that adminiſter ſo great a part of 
our food. I could not but have had a deſire, not 
only to make myſelf certain if one could not warm 
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A. 
= 
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dere and hatch with ſucceſs in dung, the eggs of theſe 
in. valuable and uſeful birds, but alſo to examine if 
are dung might not be made to do the office of the 
s of Egyptian ovens, for the hatching of the chickens 
ung of birds alſo of every other ſpecies. I was invited to 
mtl ingage in thoſe reſearches, at a time when I had not 
that WW leiſure enough to give myſelf up to them, by a 
mot lady very well quality d to make others fond of the 
ſely things ſhe likes, who is adorned with every amiable 
LOW qualification, at the ſame time that ſhe is fond of mak- 
ung ing a thouſand experiments: among others of theſe 
eat, ſhe had attempted that of hatching chickens in 


dung: but not having had in her trials the ſucceſs 
ſhe merits in all her undertakings, ſhe thought I 
might perhaps have better luck, and preſſed me 
_— conſider of the proper means to accom- 
Geſner and Aldrovandus have collected the paſſages 
of the ancients, and the authors of their own time, 
that have made mention of the manner of hatching 
chickens by help of dung, but not one of thoſe that 
mention it ſays he had himſelf put it in practice; 


. . 


good fortune of hatching one ſingle chicken that 
way: Jam even apt to think, that none of them 
ever attempted that trial. They talk, however, as 
if nothing was plainer, nothing eaſier than the 
doing it; it ſeems according to them that the whole 
ſecret conſiſts in burying eggs in a heap of common 
dung, and in leaving them there for three weeks 
together, without taking any further care of them. 
| = 5 Ariſtotle, 


and I dare affirm that none of them ever had the 
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_ Ariftotle, who had not been properly informed 
the Egyprian methods of dachi, : — 
advanced with as little probability as truth, 
eggs may be warmed and chickens hatched in the 
earth, adds, that in Egypt they cover eggs with 
dung to hatch chickens out of them. Democritu; 
=> more punctual inſtructions about it; he would 
re us fill up a veſſel with hen-dung paſgd 
through a ſieve, then add hens feathers to it, then 
lay the 25 upon it, with their ſmalleſt ends up- 
wards, and then cover it intirely with the ſame 
dung; and Cardan, who has quoted that pallage of 
Democritus in his treatiſe on Subtilty, has com- 
mented on it, and pretends that the faid dung 
ought to be put in a couple of pillows, and that the 
Ahn be placed between theſe two pillows, 
which muſt be kept in a warm place. The more 
modern authors, who have ſpoken of the uſe of 
dung for the hatching of chickens, have told us 

nothing more exact or more particular than the 
reſt, nothing in ſhort that could make us certain, 
that they had not given us a mere flight of fancy 
for a matter of fact: had any one of them try'd it, 
he would not have failed aſſuring us of it, nor 
would he have omitted to mention the difficulties 
he muſt have met with in the attempt: Very likely 
he would have met with at leaſt ſome of the 
obſtacles, on account of which I found myſelf 
unable, notwithſtanding a world of experiments 
repeated without interruption and with the utmoſt 
affiduity, and which almoſt tired out my patience, 
to ſee my very firſt chicken hatched in dung till 
after a whole year's vary'd attempts. > _ 
All who are fond of kitchin-gardening, know 
that beds of dung become hot a few days after they” 
have been made, that their heat after this increaſes 
more and more every day, till it becomes ſo con- 
ſiderable, that if you thruſt your hand into _ 
- - lome 


depths 3 and that, after each part 


EFSA 


2. 


portion: between the degrees 2 


ring one and twenty days? Certainly no, their du- 
ration can never be for a ſingle day; at the ſame 

— that thoſe who 
_ faid, that it was poſſible to hatch eggs in dung 
- with ſucceſs, ventured the aſſertion too raſhly, with- 
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me inches deep, you cateb it out: the pain the 
— feel, ſoon warns one not to il any 


jonger there. This heat is much ſtronger than that 


which. muſt be imployed in the warming of eggs. 


it almòſt dreſſed thoſe fit for eating, which I firſt. 
put into a hot- bed, altho they were in a pot. It 


is to be obſerved alſo, that the ſame degree of heat 
is not to be met with in the bed of dung at differe 


ed in heat, it diminiſhes in the ſam 


ly in 


it paſſes, whether in its increaſe or decreaſe, are 
thoſe which are fit to hatch eggs: But do theſe 


laſt degrees hold long enough to bring on x 


hatching of the chickens ? Are they the fame d 


level of the bed: -whence it ap 


out having at all examined the poſſibility of it. 
Nor is it indeed by keeping eggs buried in dung, 


that I imagined the efficacy of it to warm and 
hatch chickens out of them was to be tried: 'I 
judged that if dung could be applied with any ſuc- 
ceſs to that purpoſe, it muſt be by conſtructing a ſort 


of chicken-oven with it; that is, by diſpoſing it fo 


that it might ſurround ſome great cavity which it 


ſhould warm the air of, and by contriving methods 
of knowing from time to time the degree of the 
heat of that air, and of increaſing or diminiſhing it 
as one ſhould find proper; and that in that air the 
eggs ought to be placed becauſe of its being always 


there, and no where elſe, one might hope to ſee 
chickens hatched. I thought it proper to begin by 
trying if two beds of dung, not ſo wide as thoſe of 
our kitchen-gardens, and that ſhould, like _ 


kept in an exact temperature, and becauſe it was 
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| be parted by a narrow path, would not complete; 
anſwer all theſe 2 All I added to fo Ran! 
conſtruction was, that I filled each extremity of the 
_ with dung for about two foot and a half. 
* See the had by this means an oblong oven, or al 
head piece deep cavity of nearly three foot and a half, the att 
3 memo of which was continually warmed by the dung. A 
5 cover made with a couple of broad boards, com- 
pleated this oven: It was deſign'd: to hinder the air 
: m — too eaſily renewed, and to confine it 

ong enough to give it time to grow warm. R 
and coarſe as 42 — it — 
| eſſential part of what the intended experiments re- 
quir d. The ſides of this long and rectangular oven 
being warm of themſelves, warmed- the air whi 
they helped to confine. The cover, at firſt; was 
not made with any greater art and nicety than the 
| reſt; the two boards it conſiſted of were not jaihed 
in one, to the end, that by keeping theni more or 
leſs diſtant from each other, it might be eaſy to 


moderate or increaſe the heat of the air in the oven: 


In fine, it was eaſy to know at any inſtant the de- 
gree of the heat, by conſulting thermometers placed 
in the different parts and corners of the ven. 

The beds where this oven was, were rais' d under 
the ſhelter of a coach-houſe: it would have been 
improper to have placed it in the open air, becauſe 
the rain, tho? favourable to the beds wherein plants 
2 are to vegetate, would have been hurtful to 
thoſe deſigned for the warming of eggs. A few 

days after it had been conſtructed, the thermometer 
informed me, that the heat of the oven was much 
ſuperior to that I wanted, although the two boards 
left: a very large opening between them: as ſoon as it 
abated and was reduced to the degree deſired, I in- 
troduced twWo hundred eggs into the oven, which 
was large enough to contain above a thouſand: 
that quantity, however, was ſufficient enough * a 
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firſt experiment. It is not neceſſary here to mention, 
that the greater part of the ſaid eggs were ranged 
upon ſhelves, and that the reſt were 1. in baſkets : 
but I muſt not forget to obſerve that | made myſelf 
very certain, that they were all RED very nearly in 
the ſame degree of heat they would have had under 
I could hardly let the firſt four and twenty hours 
paſs without attempting to view the effect which a 
well proportioned and well managed heat. had pro- 
duced. in the Yo 3 I broke two, in which I had 
the pleaſure to ſee the beating of the little heart, 
which was by this time unfolded, to ſee the ſmall 
| drop of blood that was ſufficient to fill it enter into 
it, and then to. ſee it go out of it; this was a ſight. 
which a naturalift cou'd not be tired of, were it to 
laſt much longer than it does; it always ends too 
ſoon, generally laſting but ſeven. or eight minutes. 
During the four or five days after this, I had the 
ſatisfaction to ſee that I had ſucceeded in the point 
which had appeared to me the only important, . the 
only deciſive one, and the only one I had been un- 
eaſy about, which was the preſerving the equality 
of the heat: and I had the ſatisfaction alſo to ſee 
the ſeveral progreſſes which the embrios had made 
in the eggs, which I broke daily: I even began at 
length to break them with ſome regret; methought 
it was ſo many chickens taken out of the number 
of thoſe I reckoned I ſhould have. However, for 
fear the heat of my bed ſhould come to fail, not 
knowing as yet whether 1 ſhould be able to warm 
it again with ſufficient ſpeed and ſucceſs; as well as 
to multiply my experiments, I cauſed a ſecond 
chicken-oven,, of the ſame kind, to be made. My 
intention was to conyey into this new bed the eggs 
of the firſt, as. ſoon as they ſhould be in any danger 
of not being well warmed : Several experiments 
have taught me ſince, that this precaution: Ns. 95 
ectiy 


are too long to be explained, and muſt not for 
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fe&l; needleſs ; that there are mieans of warming in the 
— when it begins to cool, and of preſerving Wl 
in it the proper degree of heat, not only during the W 
whole time required for the hatching a brood, that 
zs, three weeks, but even n 

many broods ſucceſſively, nay, for more than fix 
months, without interruption. How eaſy ' foever 
my methods of warming the beds anew were, they 


that reaſon be dwelt upon at preſent; as we ſhould be 
under the neceſſity, in going through them, of men- 
tioning all the dangers reſulting from each renewal 
of the heat of the ſtoves, and of explaining the 
manner in which they are to be prevented. I had 
not diſcovered how thoſe new ſupplies of heat were 
to be procured, till after I had the mortification 
of ſeeing whole broods; and thoſe very confiderable 
ones too, pertſh intirely, ſome at greater and other 
at leſs diſtances from their full time; this Happen d 
ſometimes from their having undergone an exerf- 
frve degree of heat, and ſometimes from their hav- 
ing been deprived too long of a ſufficient m_ 
of it: for I have and muſt neceffarily have lol 
chickens a multitude of ways, to be able to obtain 
fuch rules as will now ſerve as ſure guides, to guard 
againſt all the accidents which the ſhell, the chicken 
is inclofed in, cannot poſſibly defend it from. 
But the accidents I experienced from the ex- 
ceſs or from the want of a proper degree of heat, 
were not what ſtopt my progrefs in theſe at- 
tempts ; I even atributed ſome to theſe two 
cauſes that proceeded from another, and that in the 
very firft brood. The eggs of this, and thofe of a 
great many other brands, Bile at the eighth ot 
tenth day to fail my expectations. I had tiff that 
time found the chickens as much forward as I could 
with, in the eggs I had broken: the ſeene began to 
change afterwards ; and the bad fmell that _ _ 
| diffus 


diffugd itſelf all over the oven, informed me that 
ſome of the eggs at leaſt had contracted an infection 
there. Theſe were eaſily diftinguiſh'd from the reſt: 
by being rarefied, had, burſt the ſhells of ſeveral of 
them, and run out; and the ſame matter, with- 
out breaking the ſhell of others, had made its way 
out af them through the natural pores of the 
ſhell which it had only widen'd. Theſe rotten eggs 
were all carefully taken out of the oven the next 
day, but it was full of ſtench, no leſs offenſive than 
that of the. day. before, and I then found again as 
many broken or rotten eggs to be taken out as there 
had been at the laſt examination. Each day conti- 
nuing thus to ſupply me with more rotten eggs, I 
was campelled to conclude from it, that ſome fatal 
accident had happened to them all, and that I did 
myſelf no injury in breaking the remainder of them, 
though they had not as yet given any tokens of 
corruption. All the eggs which ought by this 
time to have contained forward chickens, diffuſed a 
moſt offenfive ſmell as ſoon as the ſhells were 
opened: the chickens in them were diſſolved, and 
reduced to a kind of black liquid paſte in fome, and 
do a greeniſh one in others: they were, however, 
entire and pretty large in ſome of them, and already 
covered with feathers in a fe other s. 

mould have been tired too ſoon if I had been 
diſguſted by the bad ſucceſs of my firſt brood: It 
ſeemed even to promiſe better, ſince I was advanced 
ſo far in it as to cauſe chickens to be unfolded and 
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to grow for fourteen days together, as well as they 
would have RY if che eggs had 


been kept all that time under a hen: ſince -theſe 
eggs had in fact been properly warmed during two 


there appear'd ſufficient hope, that by redoubl 


8 


thirds of the time they ought to have been fo, i 
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my attention, I might afterwards arrive at a methoſ 
of warming them with equal ſucceſs during the re. | 
maining third of the time they were to have bem 
in the oven. I then put ſome new eggs into it, 
and continued every day to put in thoſe Which my 
own hens produc'd me, after having taken the pre- 

caution to write upon every one of theſe the dy 
on which they had begun to be warmed. All this 
care did not produce the effect I had expected 
from it: ſeveral of the eggs, after having been 
warmed during ten or twelve days, informed me 
by their bad ſmell and by the ſtinking liquor which 
had tranſuded from them, that they were cor- 
rupted: others ſeemed to become ſo later, ther 
were even ſome in which the chicken did not die, 
but a day or two before the full time was out. All 
the trials that were thus conſtantly repeated for 
above two months and a half together, had no bet- 


ter ſucceſs ; they had but the ce of it, which 
always failed at laſt, though it always invited me to 


again: ſo that I did not ceaſe repeating them 
till the vacation made me leave Paris, which I went 
out of with „not having ſeen one ſingle 


chicken hatched. = „ 

At my return in the month of November, I te- 

ſumed all the ſame trials. I cauſed chicken-ovens 

of different forms to be conſtructed one after another. 

I had ſome made which were of the form of thoſe I 
wherein bread is baked; but not having had a 


reaſon to be pleaſed with theſe, I had again, in the 
beginning of February, an oblong chicken- oven 

made like the firſt I had made uſe of; but in order 
to render the heat of this more eaſy to be preſerved, 
I was not contented with placing the hot-bed under 
a coach houſe, but had it erected in a ſtable large 
enough for ſix horſes. When I knew that the oven 


had no more than the exact degree of heat I wanted 
it to have, I put my eggs into it. The dung 1 
— en 


— F 05 
u made of was-very-inviſt, nor was the Hafen 
wry to dry itz and the inſiſle of the oven feemat 
pe filled wit a vapour much like à fog whenever 


. — 
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d it, 2 > This vapour was fo 

1 are, chat the eggs wete continuall —.— 

pre- by it as if with water ee 

day into boxes unccvered ut — G weh 

this as covered with: ſand, (whith! un turned intomice 
Qed as much as ſand could be. How ad 
been {folded itſelf in egg kept an chis moiſt plate, Mf, 
| me they were as if in water; but che un of it la 
hich only ſeven dayt after Which term, A heft;: [the 
cor- ¶embrios periſhed) every one ofithem.” This experi- 
here ment ſeemed co fotbic my making another, whick 


might other wiſe have! ſeem d mortliy to be exied, 
| mean one to infa me wullether eggs could be 
warmed witli ſuoceſs in nter that ſhouſd hae the 
ne degret oft heat us that communicated by tie 
body of the her 1 it, and in ag 
other "place I ſhalbgive an accuunt of what: 
ed to im udiquifl of cus: temperatufs- 
The fides! the laſt mention d chicken: on grew | 
dry however in time and there uA no peroeptible 
Fapour in the Git: al Wai bf er 
3 put into it. ed perfęctij dry: but theſe 
vere: again : poiled i as well as tthoſe-whickhad 
| Nanu in m trials before the vacation; and» this 
vas alſo the fate of every ohe of thoſt 1 hid e 
by eerſeverance to pur: day after day into this wat 
for. two months and a half together 3 becauſe Ida, 
pected and imagined foine new cauſe of this bat! 
; ed immediateby to remedꝝ, 
and which I e . of their 
being the true tauſe to which I _ to have 
aſeribed the evil. 34% 0 M09 744 054-1118 
 Latlaſt irecollefied;: that hi-res ball d 
ſooner in the *oven, when the:fides of it had been 
moilter : my repeated experiments were _—_ i, | 
F clels, 
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" as they had been in an air leb lows 
ith cyYapours. Theſe obſervations 'corroboray 
yi many. others of a more nice kind, which x 
"wouk ts codints to-amitieratey'ad which os 


cupiported: by. ſeveral unanſwerable argument 
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inches above e der 
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The ſeveral boards which this cover was: made of, 
were faſtened together by a couple of rroſß. pieces. 
I cauſed an aperture to be made in the middle of 
this about four 1 ſquare, and _ 

wi 
corks: Theſe holes — 
ſerve to moderate the heat: n 


hole was contrived to be covered, either intirely of 
by a ſmall flat- board. In Ene, Igor round 


2 — about two inches leſa than that 
of the caſk : ſome of them were deep, others ſhal 
low: r 


a 
two of them put in the former, 1 ſhall. 
— — 1 — 
baſkets co be placed in the oven, which contained 
about two hundred eggs, that the loweſt was ſore 
inches diſtant from the boctom, and: the higheſt a 
few inches lower than the upper odge. Theſe may 
1 21 different ways, which T fall not for 
preſent - undertake ©: kein. pate the 
in order un hafen co ell in, chat the periods of 
time in which e the e rotten, 
paſſed ort, and nat gur of thoſe L ha Put in this 
new oven gave the leaſt token of corruption: and 
at the end of rwonty Uays, the gardent "IA had 
wu) Fra Hyg. unſuccesful; ibroods; but 

ane ine evening ron 2k hs greg 

evening to tell me, with the 
emotion imaginable; a piece of news which I had 
- waited for, and which he knew muſt 
rally agreeable $0: me, viz. that one of my 
*8g3 was cracked, dat is, char: there 'were ſome 
fmall fractures in age part of the ſhell, fo that one 
era hear PO Pape wc made them exert 

8 * | 
"arched the nexe hf. : 
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dap, its hatching was even preceded by that of 
more; and from the time I began to ſee ſome of 


day. I had not contented myſelf with the all 
have mentioned, 1- had buried ſome others in the 


Jabour which a chicken is obliged to undergo: 
order to its birth appeared. I ſaw ſhells which had 


multiplied in the ſhells of other eggs 3 there wer 


Do 


that came from within eggs whoſe ſhells were. ve!) 


another chicken had done more in ſome ou" 


N 
> 


On Hatching and Brieding 


ſome others, and followed by that of a great many 


hatched, I had afterwards the ſame pleaſure 


hot; bed, among which there were fome whoſe con 
tent was double of that of the firſt caſk. yen 
day I introduced into one or other of theſe caſks, ur 
chicken-ovens, the eggs laid by my hens the din 
before: but then, at what hour ſoever of the day 
went to lift up the cover of the caſk, the upper: 
baſket in it offered me a ſight that might ban 
amuſed any other man beſides the perſon who:hul 
at length procured it to himſelf: It ſometime 
happened that the ſeveral teſtimonies of the hard 
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A yet but one ſhort P in crack, the work of the 
firſt ſtrokes of the chick's bill; the cracks wer 


ſome the ſhell of which had been in part btaken, 
and had left the firſt membrane in open view: 
heard here and there ſmall-ſqueakings, which 
could not but be moved at, by which the chicken 
-ſeemed to try to expreſs their regret at ſeeing iin 
their efforts ſeconded fo faintly, and the impatience 
they had to get out of prifon: but I was ata loſsw 
find out whence ſome other ſqueakings proceeded, 


— 
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ound and intire. There appeared at the out-fid: 
eggs the point of che beak: dhe 
ſqueaking from theſe was ſtronger and more diſtinſ: 
- The chickens of others were yet nearer the tim 
. of procuring themſelves: their liberty ; the {hel 

were fractured almoſt all round their circumference: 


place. 


— 
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ien his membenmoud enyd 


y ents, 
ene half of bis hel ite from — 
procured del = wide (pate 


through which 
he 2 to injoy the light There appeared 
2 2 liv, or Rand legs, 

] d . Or on its 8 
— nexpable of: — its body: laſt 
-with the utmoſt ſatisfaction 
other chicks perfectly hatched but a few hours be- 


fore, ſtanding on their legs, and prettily clothed 
vith the fineſt down, their plumage. being now 


quite dried and ſtrait. The few eggs ſat on 
one ben can never afford ſuch a ſight when the is 
— from them, nor can one without ſome danger, 
leave uncovered any time thoſe eggs 
chickens are ready to be hatched, becauſe they are 
not at that time in a warm air, like thoſe of the 
chicken ovens, of ien! the cover has been alt 
removed. 


the chickens, of the firſt. eggs 
hatched, was not, however, ſo durable as [ 1 
J had reaſon to expect. I had no doubt of 4 
continued ſeries of ſucceſs, but I was to be 


to the mortifieation of ſeeing whole broods periſh = 


in the. new ovens, of ſeeing others whoſe eggs 
would d me but a very few chickens, ; whilſt 

thoſe of o other eggs ſhould dye after having almoſt 
reached the term at which — were to be hatched, 
and in ſhort, of having many other broods in which 
the number of the chickens happily hatched at the 


ar 11 time, ſhould always be inferior to the num- 


r of thoſe that had died in their ſhell. 


Some of the broods however, having had as good 
ſucceſs as I could poſſibly wiſh, it was very certain 
that all that ſnould be managed in the ſame man- 
ner would ſucceed as well, and that the only point 
to bo got at, was the underſtanding the circumſtances 


F 3 which 


wet, that could 
5 =. 

upon ſome 

where the 


NH 
The farisfaRtion l had: to ſee daily, a number of _ 
warmed in the caſks, 
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. © ever, have been diſcover'd by an inſtrument Which 


by steg — 


which had occaſioned the differences — 
ſucceſsful and unſuceeſsful broods. The too 
degree of heat which ſome new additions of 
cauſed in the air of the oven, had been hurl 
—— ——ů— ial the caps of 
many other broods had, on the contrary, been con. 
fiderably damaged by their not having been warm 
ed enough; the dung of their ovens not havin 
been refreſhed in due time. "Theſe two cauſes; 
r of the chickens, beth 
8 well known to me, the thermoemuten 

informed me of them: and their 
: j ——— iligent and 
attentive ſinee that time, in 


ſequences of the ſeveral. prime mp — 


and in procuring. them to be made at che Profe 
time. 


£7 But after having ar laſt completely informed the 

man, who was charg < — — 
o preſerve there à conſtant degree of 
: the heat requiſite, and after having had all-poſſivle 
_ reaſons of being ſatisfied with —_— 
| heat) he had been ſkilful to keep therein, 
1 was amazed to ſee that the chickens of the eg 
of ſeveral broods had not been the better” for it; 
bur had all, or almoſt all of them, periſhed. - The | 
cauſe of the death of theſe, which could not be 
ſhewn me by the thermometer, might, bow 


is of the ſame uſe to the naturalifts, and which they 
have a long time wiſhed to ſee carried to the ſame | 
of perfection; I mean the ometer, that 
is, by an inſtrument which gives a fort of meaſure 
of the moiſture of the air it is placed in. wil, air 

of theſe ovens had — been too 
might be ſeen from drops of water that hung 
their covers. This moiſture is always fatal to _ 
thickens incloſed in the e- In ſhort, very 
3 diſagreeable 


7 


mertiag of the _— the = after St. 


On Hatcling and tg 
by means of: the: heat of dung.) The. Procbſſen bg 
ſueteed int, do not require e fi 
— fupktior-t to that of the claſs of p hom it 
ſuits beſt to malte uſe of chem, wel che dan 
Maud not all our 


mon. country::peoples : Why 
counties afford kmong the 4 men and wd. 
men capable of deing what my-gardener has done} 
-He is the perſon that has been charged wich the 
care of cauſing the chickens to be hatched at my 
houſe, nor have my flower or-kitchin garden hem 
leſs] cultivated — it. This care did not take 
up much df his time, he uſed to go at ſeveral hum 
the day from his other wark i into the poylty- 
yard, to —— a ſhort ſurvey of che chicken-ovens, 
in the hot-bed: and if I have been under the 
neceſſity of directing him, it was only at the time 
of the trials : -. his afſiduity has never once bet 
owing to my preſence : and duting the two year. 
in Which I paſſed. the two months of che vacation, 
125 aboye a e leagu es REO: 15 5 ho 


1747; ſome who have had much | 
leaſed with , thoſe of their ſervants, whom they 
charged with the whole care of making the 
experiment : Theſe ſervants, though far from being 
ſufficiently inſtructed in my methods, have never- 
theleſs 3 ſucceeded. Thoſe who ſhall - make 
themſeves acquainted with the ſeveral proceſſes and 
methods I ſhall deliver in the following memoir, 
and with the principles on which 4hey.axe founded, 
nil be * to go —— theſe cperimentt, and 
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fit to 
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"4 do ſo ben being expoſed to 


— accidents. 


The ER of 


the head- _ f the. = 
| Memoir. 
This head-piece reſents a lace] - NEW for 
erecting — cp be ds wich dung: 

The front wall, which bounds the incloſute of it, is 


| ſuppoſed to be removed. This wall is to have a 


window oppoſite to that in the rear ; ſo chat the 
ſtructure has four windows and a door, hy mes 
of which it is eaſy to receive into it currents of air 
revent that of the upper part of the hot. bed 
rob at too much .impregnated with the hurt- 
10 vapours exhaled from the dung. 
a, b, is a hot-bed of dung. | 
The two oblong holes fenen 


{ 
| hot-bed, are a couple of the ſaid chicken-ovens, 
the ſides whereof were of dung, in which I began 


27 for the warming ot "eggs by the 


d 
i be is of a perſon n ranging and um- 
ing the eggs of the Oven 8. nens A Met TTY 

Thea ſerand figure holds a board wherewith . 


is to finiſh the covering of the oven f, which is as 


yet but half covered. 

The third figure carries a board deſigned + to 
cover the oven g. 

The fourth fi {carrying in his ſcuttle dung 
to warm again the hot-bed now grown cool. 

There is at t, one of thoſe ovens that have ed 
better ſucceſs than the oven fand g. It is made 
with a caſk buried in the dung, and has a wooden- 
cover. There is another of the ſame kind behind 
it, which is not very perceptible in the figure. 
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MEMOIR II. 
Of the conflrufion of cbicken-ovens warmed with dung 
alone, and confifting of a plain caſts, 


WH E general idea we have given in the 
foregoing Memoir, of the manner of 
cauſing chickens to be hatched in o- 
vens, warmed with hot-beds of dung, 
. 2" will ſeem too ſuccinct to thale of our 
readers Who:wiſh-to be guided in every ſtep, and 
would be. ſpared the trouble of contriving and 
experimenting for themſelves; and who having too 
eat a miſtruſt of whatever they may have them- 
ſelves thought on, will never take upon them any 
thing in the form of a trial. The general idea 
would not indeed be ſufficient, even to thoſe who. 
are more willing to work Lr a to 
repeat new riments, and are Ca of adding 
to them 8 ** of their own: probably they 
would, as well as we, make ſome experiments 
that would have a very poor ſucceſs. Thoſe. that 
ſucceeded beſt, and thoſe that ſucceeded otherwiſe, 
were all equally neceſſary to me: It was only by 
comparing them together that I have been able to 


a 
- 1% 
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learn. 


= 13 
ELSE e e be pet 
Memoir 3 nor » ths he met — * 
— — qurions the ferns a require 
, have. ing perky pry more diffi- 
ae — however * 4 
great troub when we are i ormed 
2 plaineſt principles in the world 
will acquaint us with them : but we ſhall be under 
the neceſſity of im two Memoirs for the 
explication of the feveral matters of fact, which 


are built upon. 
tis — we_have/s mind 0 


a time, to higs two ovens ready 


3 * neg e 
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cxpeition, thats abolrly 06 the” Tit 
of the deren This fup 
alſo be uſefully imp! 
begin to-be hatc 

The cen 0 nen 
ſo important as the cl ue ch 
ought to be fixed. A — —— — n 
ſhew hereafter, that the chief thing to | 
riew is to hinder the air which is over 


m being at any time impregnated 
ny which re continually exhaled by the bed of 


at leaſt: of theſe 
one may be a relay-oven as it were, which may be 
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Memory. 


I See the 
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of the fixthand open on all fades, provided their heat did not 
tions of the external air: this laſt conſideration te 
not be clos'd ſo much as to retain the air in 
it 


to be heated with dung have been eſtabliſbed, ever 


TLenfant Jeſus. The rector of St. Sulpice having 
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under ohe of thoſe coach-houſes which are _-_ 


On Hatching ing and \breeting 

dung. It were to be wiſhed that the ſaid 1 
might remain intirely free from them; and it wil 
always be ſo much leſs injur'd by them, as f 
is more frequently refreſhed, and that form greatet 
and more laſting currents. For this reaſon the 
ovens could never be better placed than under ra 
elevated ſhed *, ſupported only by four 


on that account become more difficult to be pre- 
ſerved, or the oven partake too much of the varia 


quires that they ſhould be put in a place incloſed in 
part, ahd the firſt requires that the place ſhould 


"Of all the ah I n when Aickapcedia 


fince I read at the Acadetny, the Memoir wherein! 
ſhewed how they might be made uſe of to | wart 
eggs and hatch chickens, there never was any be: 
ter choſen than that of the ovens of the ſociety of 


left ſeveral places to my choice, I fixt upon one df 
the ends of a barn , which is high-built, and has 
a large cart-way on one fide, „ ca} th” 2 
window that ſhuts only with wooden-ſhutrers. The 
vapours of the hot. bed of dung were here diſperſed, 
As it were diluted in a great quantity of air by 
means of the extent of the place, of the-clevation, 
and of the door and' windows. f 

The preſident Ogier”s lady, would needs be one 
Eat dar mend cauſe chickens to be hatched 
with dung, and ſhe defired that the experiment 
might be immediately made in her fight. A bot 
bed happened to be very well ſituated in her yard, 


quite through and conſiſts of only a ſingle r 
the manner of a | pent-houſe, - ſupported by no *Þ | 


"of + — Fowl. 


lar, but e eee wall that forms one of 
the ſides of the building 
I had a hot-bed made at my . . 217 * 
coach-houſe that was a only at one end, and 7 ob 71 
was not by a a great deal fo: well firuateds as that juſt 7," n 
— The place where the chicken-ovens. 
ere put at the Menagerie at Ver ſaillen, is alſo nearly. 
in in the ſame ſituation as my coach-houſe ; it was 
little larger, and open only on the fore · ſide, where it 
was in part alſo ſhut up by an incloſure of — 
which by good luck, however, were but badly joined: 
A Ae has lately alſo had no reaſon 
to be pleaſed with a hot bed ſnhe had cauſed to be 
made in a place that was low, ſmall, and not very 
airy. The inſide of the oven made there was 
continually filled with a vapour thick e 
be very ſenſible to the eye, and Which not 
but be very fatal to the embrios in the egtze, as 
we have 2 by experiments, 
the events of which. have green: me. ſufficient un 
calineſs. \ * 36% 1: 922 10 I n 
"irs: l choice of Plum mould al. 
= ys 117 4 the 3 to be N Fee 
dung in ſome. lofty ous place, A 
| of air. Gi gov care recited to the neceſ- 
ay df ung a ſmall place no higher than a com 
mon room or a ſtable for horſes, you muſt open 
at leaſt in two of the oppoſite walls, a couple of 
large windows; nay you muſt even open three ot 
ſometimes four, that is one in each of its faces, if 
che poſition: of the pw will allow. of tit r uin f g,, . 
ſhort, the ovens will be more ad v: ſhy ſitu bead piece: 
ated, in proportion as the the hot bed e 4e /c- 
ſhall continue a leſs while, and py lefs:quantity 2 4. 
over them. 9321610 to avg 
The facility one has of ending caſks in every 
country, is a very great reaſon for. chuſing to give 
the chicken ovens, that have a cylindrical exe 
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| Ori Hatching and Breeding | 
the preference above the reſt: that form has ewy 
ſome advan over the others, when the oven d 
to be in a vertical poſition: beſides, 
5 head out is an oven ready made en Car hands, tha 

wants only to be put in a proper place. 

. Althoughthe oven may ths be — nne 
u will be better to line the fides of it with a | 
of ſome: matter, that may hinder the 
vapours of the dung it 4 to be warmed wht, 


from penetrating into the cavi through the chin 
2 
to warp. A coat of _—_ pre- 


ferred for the lining of the calk in all 


„ where + it is common. "Maſons 


— 
* 
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iron ones: if 
He Manes cons _— * 
remain intire, being * es, 
2 3 and ſhould the very and on les, by 
to decay, which could not indeed happen but in 
2 the oven thus coated within, would ſtil 
remain intire, and would, in that caſe, be a chicken 
oven of plaiſter, 
Ovens may alſo be conſtrutted intircly of | plaiſ 
2 G ein of bricks : theſe ds to gr 


9298 in contracting the — 


— Bowila.0) 


of heat; 444 — 
ſoon. —— . — Dn 
the facilicy wi | others may be manag- 
ed, is a ſtrung mot we with me for giving them 
the preference. In the countries — plaiſter- 
is to be had, the inſide of the caſk may be coated 
over with any kind of clay, CO 
tion to mix it with ſuch a | 
make it dry without Coms . 
cut wort and blended with — 
with mar == ” 
cb wich lime: and and, 
We mu in fine be cbatented with 2 lining thi- 
ner than any of thoſe juſt mentioned. No roger 
a matter than thick coarſe brown paper 
bene the ee eren ede e 
in through the Qhinks it might have | 
Twen made chicken-evenz:ovith cam 
lined ſometimes with a ſingle lining of this Kind, 
ſometimes with: many ſuch one over anotlier. 
The common ſheet” tin uſed by the'-tinmen, 
or thin plate ivon, will alſo make: a:thin' and 
dine: lining to it: the oven may indeed be 
made {olely of this tin or iron, and in general 
the chinner whe Haing or the whole ſubſtance f 
the oven be, the more caſihy it will be warm- 
od, and in any of theſe methods it will [retain 
the bent very well. k will be neceſſary in or- 
der to render n iron or tin oven more; dura- 
ble, to paint with oil colour, or what as better ſtill, 
to daub all its outward ſurface oyer with: tar: but 
the cheapneſs of wooden-caſks give them à vaſt 
advantage over the chicken ovens ef any cher 
materials. Lhave not even had any demanſtration 
of the neceſſity of the l 1 — pro- 
rs for the inſide of cheſe. I have had chickens as 
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happily taehed in cat prſeBl naked. within, u 
in — 5 —ů— al LO for the 
ſake of greater ſecurity on t adviſed 
the reader to r 8. i >»! 
The caſk, whether lined within or not, is to be 
ſet on end the bottom downward upon a Bod of 
Flat. VI. hot dung; a foot and a half or two foot thick f. 
Fig. 1. If "its. whol e -ourward;/ſurface is: afterwards ſur- 
rodndbd with dung, making a bed extending tot 
| diſtance of two feet alf bund its circumference. it 
+ Fig. 3- will become an oven having its mouth vertical . 
This wilt be the ſooner, warmed: in proportion a 
* dung that ſurrounds it: is — Nr. The 
— ce 'wide orifice us; the yen was quite open 


dep 3 required in for the warming 
2 is therefore — 
* communication ur hoo 
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The firſt covers 1 made age 5 * 
obferved in the prec * Wir, 
the bottom itſelf which h deen 
the extremities of the caſk, all th 
being joined together with a coup 
zen, wer they were nailed 5. I 9 ; 
caſk, in order to be made a proper cover, Was 
alſo bored: through with ſeveral holes: one of 
1d. theſe holes was in the center I and was equivalent to 
great many of the others: being four inches ſquare, 
ten other holes were made round it which might 
be ſtopt with / large bottle corks: theſe were placed 
at middle diſtances between the great central hole, 
aud che edge of the cover. It is plain that all theſe 
holes are appointed to do the function of the regiſters 
of the furnaces of chemiſts, that the communication 


of the outer with the inner air was greater in pro- 
| ts : portion 
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—2 as the number of the holes opened was 
that in this caſe the air within loſt a 
rtion of its heat, and that it contracted a; 
gear poten 0 the ſame when a leſſer number of 
oo left open. The middle one might be 
either intirely, or in part ſhut up by a ſmall board * Fig · 9. 
| which was alſo ſquare, and was ſomething more in . 
diameter than the r err 2 g 


caſional cover to. 45 

- Though 1 have ſeen m - chickens hatched. in 
ovens, which had no other. the plain cover I 
have now. deſcribed; I- choug ht it proper after- 
wards to make a ſmall addition to it; to render it 
more like the cover of a eylindrical box, and to 
make it ſo as that the edge of the -caſk might be 
jointed into i 22 yi faſtening to it a circular broad 
wooden-hoop three or four inches wide, into which 
a part of CEC of the ſame depth ſhould be re- 
ceived after the common hoops that bound it had 
been taken off. A cover into which the caſk is 
thus in part received has ſeveral advantages over 
the other; it preſerves. the heat better in the oven; 
the external air cannot get into, nor the encloſed 
and heated air get out of it ſo eaſily as it does 
through all the places where the other cover is not 
exactly fitted to the edge of the caſk: the air 
which enters along the ſides of the caſk muſt be 
impregnated moſt. of any with the vapour of the 
dung; and we ſhall ſee hereafter that the paſſages 
opened to the air going either in or out, are al- 
ways. the more advantageouſly - ſituated. for the 
maintaining of an even heat within the whole ca- 
pacity of the oven, in proportion as they are nearer 
the center of the cover. | 

I have even been determined from the motive: 
Juſt alledged, to cauſe covers to be made that con- 
liſted kx four zones: like four. wide circular rings, 
bh when joined made a perfect coyer , when a 
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da 6. the third, and the third upon the fourth *. 


if I 7 common bottles |; theſe holes multi 


wooden- e was put into the central piece: th 
reſts OD 4 1 — round — 
piece; the ſecond reſts in the ſame manner 


3 1 r ſurface lined 
+ Fig. 5. with an iron plate | to. prevent their warping any 
way: for which purpoſe ſmall wooden pieces ham 
Fig 6. alſo been faſtened at top of each piece 5 near in 
t. t. joining to the next: Finally, each circular zons is 
eck through with two or with four holes, tha 
cannot be ſtapt hut with corks bigger than th 


les in t y 
far the regulating of the heat ; but more 
and elegant covers are only for the virtuoſi: 

—_ * — 99 ery raiſes the 
them: to a. degree, that their ſuperiority ove 
D_— hardly pays for. In ſhort, theſe an i 
the covers fit for the chicken ovrns of our 


Each of my firſt chicken-ovens was made of 4 if 
half hogſhead ;. thoſe I have had fince made, were if 
all of them made of hogſheads, as well as thuſe 
Lam at this time uſing. Although the latter haves 
capacity double to that of the former, I have neve 
found any greater difficulty in warming them or in 

reſerving in them an equal degree of heat. | 
lave not indeed yet made any of the experiments 

fit to inform me how far their dimenſions may be 
mcreaſed without being rendered difficult to be if 
lufficiently heated within, and kept conſtantly n 
the ſame degree of heat; but thoſe I have made I 
give me room to think, that none of the kinds a 
.caſks wherein our r are uſually put, ad 
which are known by the names of pipes, punch: 
ens, hogſheads, Sc. have greater dimenſions than 
may be advantageouſly given to a chicken- oven. On 
might indeed probably give it even a greater dw 
meter and depth than the largeſt of theſe > | 
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Wk has been \itherto Ieliverad v with — to 


ves BN the form of che oven and its cover, will now re- 
ern quire the ſame inſtrustions with regard to the qua- 
rn lty of the dung to be made uſe ; of for the warm- 


ad 
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mm of it: this is a queſtion which very few 
ple have failed aſking me, whenever chi 
ovens have been brought upon the carpet: all he. 
dukt knows that there are many different kinds of 
, and there is no man but knows alſo, that 
hs ame N is very different from itſelf at diffe- 
1 do: not imagine however, that any . 


N would chuſe to employ the oldeſt kind of 
dung, or that which is ready to turn into mould. 
This has ceaſed fermenting in the briſk manner 
in which the heat dung contracts at certain times 
ſhews that it does, and which we are now thinking 
of fmploying ulefully 8 * hatching of chickens. 
That 
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| ſhook and ſeparated from the ſhorteſt ſtalks. The 


which is not deſtitute of the lumps of dung 
this has a quicker. —_— to grow warm than 


the caſk was ſurrounded with nothing but the pure 
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That _ cannot long afford any _ — 
always be rejected: and on the con 
which will ſupply us with the greatel 
muſk be preferred to any'other. © | 
That kind. of dung which is moſt common — 
towns, and almoſt the only one known there; hilt 
be the firſt treated of. Large towns hardly kn]. 
any other dung tltan tliat taken from under che 
horſes. Gardeners however diſtinguiſh two Us 
ferent kinds of this dung; the one is hardly "kr 
thing more than the ſtra trod üpon by the horks, 
they: call this* the Hr dung; this is the Kind 
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ing much in requeſt, that coachmen are apt to 
elk horſes better litter or beds of ſtraw ood: 
intereſt of farms maſters allows: one part bf the 
litter which is picked up again and ſeparated from 
the reſt, has but a very ſmall quantity of the dung 
of the animals among it: but the fecond kind n 
more full of it; this is that taken from under the 
borſes that have had leſs ſtraw for their litter; and 
that which remains after the long ſtraw has beth 


kind to be choſen for our chicken-ovens,” is that 


the other. The pure ung of horſes would not be 
better than that of which it makes but a part: If 


dung, it would ſometimes be the ſooner warmed 
indeed; but its heat would not be ſo laſting as that 
procured from the dung that has a right quantity 
of ſtraw in it, which may fupply a — longer 
fermentation than matters that 2 ve already fer- 
mented in the body of the animill. 
New litter in wikch the ſtraw is mixt with the 
dung, is then the kind to be choſen for the warm. 
ing of a chicken- oven. Although this ny 
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„ ſtable and, heaped. up for e- 
veral days and even for ſome, weeks together, it 
may. nevertheleſs. be; fill, looked upon as new, if 


it be found very: warm on -thruſting the hand 1 info 
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" order to keep ile oyen worm afterwards, and 
ſpeedy. manner when it ſeems 


inglined to cool, 
always have a heap of this hot dung ready, from 


which ſome may be taken at any time. 


It is not ſo eaſy” to ſtock ones elf with borſe- 


dung in all places, as it is about large towns, ang 
in countries where the ground. is ploy 
— mn — 


ghed with 
oy to the 

ye in the 
difficult 3 hea 
reſn dung 


rovinces where 2 are 
plough, ve hotſes are ſuffered to 
ſtables, . it would be ve 
ſufficient quantity of their 


up 12 
there or the 


out of the ſtables of oxen and cows is to Sbe chr 


reſſource in thoſe caſes. I never made any abſoluteuſe 


of this kind of dung but J have N experiments 
that leave me no room to doubt 


to warm 
chicken-ovens. In the month of October gen»: 1 


veral pyramidal heaps, that were nearly three foot 
high, and about jour or five foot in diameter at 


their baſes. to be made with dung juſt taken gut 
of a cow-houſe, - and i in four or: five days-time:it 


became as warm as any horſe-dung would have 


been after an equal number of days. 


I have had opportunities of making abfereations 
more at large upon the heat contracted by this 
EkEind of dung: becauſe 1 have happened to bei in 
places where there is hardly any other to be got; 
in that time of year when — deſtroy thoſe large 
dunghills which have been formed by the . 


of a whole year, in order to ſcatter the matter of 


them over the lands deſigned to be ſowed. The 
G 3 — dunghills 


prudence requires that one ſhould 


but Abet * may 
uſe it with as much ſueceſs as horte he 
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dunghills 1 ſpeak: of were ſeven of eight fort 
8 much wide, and more ity len 
I have ſornetimes thruſt my hand four or ive 

ches deeper than the vertical furfice Whith hull 
been juſt uncovered. I have even thruſt it d 
than that, ke try the 6 of heat Which 
had contfucted, and Rave ut everul depths 
heat much ffiore ao dere: chan that whichk 


berelfary for the warning if ag © EG 


ing of chickens. 1 
- The conmtries where 1 it is cuſtomary to let lrg 
ike lye under cover during a confiderable putt u 


de year, lte provided ulſo with a kind of du 
5 wich 1 — (fer I have not tried it) may 

w des purpoſes ith 8 eh erg 
are 


g. Ts erb we compare all the Things we 
1odk upon as moſt abhect ae delpitable, de 
ſerves to be ranked among the greateſt preſent 
Auture can poſſidiy male us. Bernard Pali, ud 
Was born with an ſquiſitive diſp Ar a dine 
Non arge work. 4 — _ 
Hon, publi a work with a title to 

fit to excite the eyriofity” of che world. . N 
mau 10 pro" rich.” "The whole porpört of the 
bock is to teach the art of multiplying 2 of 
2 N 3 Sb 
to 8 ery ir 
ee 5 
the vantage. lands more 
fertile than they” naturally ate, is undeniably one 
means, and a very laviable one too, of gro u 
rich. Had Pat known that it Was — * 
warm eggs ant bitch chickens alſo in dung 

had undoubtediy added to tie it of . 85 | 
it may procure us by the ' wiltiplicativn' of worm, 
that of « dotneftick birds, Wich we may be it 
debred to it for, rk Bats Pleaſe. | The 


of Dotneſtick Fowl. 3 - 
inhabltants of the country need not be c- 1 
u dint of arguments of the vaſt utility of 


Gal kinds, viz. of | 

and of ſheep, than can be beſtowed upon 
ſome ingenious farmers. who make amends for the 
deficiency of theſe by the. farteſt marles, which - 
they are at very Topfiderable cxpence in the dig 
ging : others make a Kind of artificial dungs as it 
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any — 5 or 7 
time 5 85 =; 79 bad 


fiderable de 


ſufficient for the wick. * dung many 
months together. The faid hills at that time con- 
ſiſted in great part of a matter as compact almoſt 
1 touch as -portet's earth. Intirre 

=> wood bigger than .my thumb were indeed 
ceived in 3 4 but the leaves and 
— ſprigs of wood bad been akered to ſuch a 
degree as — i to know them again. 
The fermentation, or that heat which is the conſe- 
— muſt — — 4 
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its action for a great while together, to produeę ef. 
fects like theſe. Some obſervations I after ward 
made upon a heap of this kind of dung, a 
which I might alſo 1 made upon many others, 
informed me of ſomething yet more poſitive. [The 
matters of which this dunghill was formed, had 
been brought thither at different times; thoſe of — 
loweſt ſtrata, which were too warm for my, 
to remain in, had been brought thither - — 
middle of Ney; during the remainder of. My, 
and the whole month of June, new ſtrata had from 
time to time been laid over the old: ones, and they 
had never ceaſed to raiſe the heap. during the three 
manths following almoſt up to ;the Eheenth of 
OFober, when it was broke up for uſe. This dung- 
hill was very hot _— at the height of four 
foot and _ than a half, and the Joweſt ſtrata 
within that height were nearly as warm as the 
eſt of them: Theſe firſt ſtrata had nevyerthe- 
lefs been laid three or four months at leaſt ſooner 
than the laſt, and undoubtedly had grown as watt 
as the others in as little a time after. their having 
been laid. We We we muſt neceſſarily con- 
dudes that they reſerved a conſiderable de- 
gree of heat for 7 months together. and it i 
p obable that op would afterwards not readily 
ſe the heat they had actually contracted. 
It ſeems then that in the countries — . hock 
dung is ſcarce, one may ſubſtitute. that of other i 
cattle, and that of rotten herbs and ſhrubs in its I 
Place J am even apt to think that theſe laſt dung 
have an advantage over the former in preſerv- 
ing their heat much longer. becauſe. their ſyb- 
ſtance is infinitely more compact; and therefot 
Ieaves much leſs room for the external air to get 
into its maſs and cool it, and alſo as it does not ſuffer 
the Worn of the ſame quantity. of the parti- 
1 | have an enen to riſe. However, 
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be pro- 
vided 


vided with vety hot dung, that will of cu k 

fit to renew the heat of che bGvens. 
fe ſhall mentibn in the followung Memoir, the 
critical time at which it is r 
of the chicken- oven, and the manner of e 
but what we ſhall have to fay 
chat we ſhould how pre miſe to the td, 
white one is ſurrounding the oven with dung, 
- traſt not endeavour to fender jt very ce 
beating, or treading it down hard. Several 
of it Will be drawn ſufficiently near each 


To 


it 
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» that 
one 


by 
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vaitage there is in keeping vapour 
Aung at es bern de thin of i; we fi 
td beſo? th "Fare fe he's 
0 ree 

the caſk at firſt. e 


| The esd. ge of chis Memoir OR one 
of thoſe coach-houſes which are open on three 
ſides, and are covered with only a roof in the man- 
ner of a pent-houſe. Eggs may be hatched with 
great ſucceſs in ovens furrounded with dung buil 
under ſuch a place. The men who appear at work 
under that which is repreſerited here, ate about 


making ovens, that is, burying cfks in dung 2 
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| po th the cover of che ot 143 
om each other. a, a, the firſt o pieces that 
receives the upper edge of the caſk, and comes 

down an inch or two below that edge. bb, the ſecond 
 PX*c< which enters into the piece a a. The piece 
Nec enters after the ſame manner into the piece b b, 
Y and the piece d is received likewiſe into the piece 
Nec. Thele pieces ſerve as different r _ ei- 
| ther to — or to increaſe the heat of the = 
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The holes that have been bared in each of. the fad | 
pieces, ſerve. alſo as ſo. many: regiſters; ' and h 
C 
ide eh fig, repreſents. the. penn, ity 
ieces put together, and gn 1 
min reſents i hep 


CD z 


comes ly t,t, are a co 
| to ix the piece b. and to nake it remain level wi 
| the piece A4. | 5 
The ſeventh fig. als Lk hcl ole o 
fig. 2, drawn upon a larger ſcaleee. 
he eighth fig. is that of an oven, vets 
Which is more mple than thoſe of - 20d 
This cover, which is nearly like the firſt - eo 1 
made uſe of, has but one large ſquare. aperture in 
the middle, and ten rou holes confidenaby 
ſmaller made about it. 
The ninth fig. repreſents ** wooden-piece with 
which one ſhuts either 711 or in * the * 


1 >. the oven n of * D 
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the ran "tbe 5 in tbe. ovens, "ur oe a 
es 2 5 255 , 
r to 7 ; 
N — to Toe no BO I. ne 925 
Ie <4 the caſk, lch i is ans ur e 
oven confiſts of, has been Aur 
on * ſides with dung of the quality 
WD: of that mentioned in the foregoing 
S Memoir, as to be choſen preferably 
9 ll other; the air contained within its cavi- 
begin to be warm, and this ' the ſooner 
ortion as a ſmaller number of the regiſters 
of the cover ſhall have been left open. The ther- 
mometer which is ow to be our guide, will 
inform us of the progreſs s of the heat within the 
cavity of the oven. © 
One may apprehend, that the figure 'o this * 
ment, or its name alone, might be enough to 
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frighten people not much uſed to cd handling of 
ſuch things : It muſt be confeſſed however, that 
there is no man, but may be very ſoon. brought 
a0quainted with it: there is no man breathing 


but will underſtand the perſon that tells and _ 
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0 him at the ſame time, that the red 
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Theſe 2 * will 1 = der i nents do 
the country people, — will DB try that way 
to increaſe their trade, by ſelling thermameters for 
the hatching of chickens and how can men fo lit 
= filled n the Knowlegt ge £ of theſe 7 be 


preſerv 


of Dameſtick Fons. 
preſerved from being cheated? They may be taught 
z method. equally ealy and ſure to know _ 
the thermometers offered them are good, or at leaſt 
whether the degree of heat communicated by the 
hen to the eggs ſhe ſits on (of which it is an eſſen 
tial point for them to be certain) is placed on the 
tube as it ought to be. To verify this, you muſt 
put the ball of the thermometer under pour ſhirt, 
and clap it cloſe to the fkin of your breaſt z os 
(which is better ſill) put the ball under your arm- 
it, and keep it. there for about a quarter of an 
our; this being a fit place for the warming of an 
egg with ſucceſs 3 the inſtant. you take the ball out, 
examine Whether the ſurface of the liquor in the 
tube is above or below the thread that points out 
the 32d degree; if it be either above or below it, 
the degrees of the thermometer are wrong marked. 
A ſecond experiment will enable you to rectify. the 
marking out of the faid degrees. To muſt 
fix a thread at that part of the tube where you 
ſhall have ſeen the ſurface of the liquor, at the in- 
ſtant when the ball has been taken from under your 
arm. You may be guided herein by a thermometer 
in which that particular degree is exactly determined 
which done, you. muſt moderate the heat of the 
me as ow as 27 * — above that known 
degree, and increaſe it by ſtopping a proper num: 
ber of regiſters, as ſoon az it Ackcends lower. This 
expedient will enable you with the utmoſt facility 
to change the worſt of thermometers into one that 
may be depended on. og LF 
Altho' it is very certain that our country pedlars 
will be very deſirous to ſupply many of the villages 
with thermometers, yet a great many years may 
pals, and all the villages that might wiſh to have 
them may not be provided with them, eſpecially 
thoſe that are at a great diſtance from large towns: 
beſides, that a thouſand accidents may occaſion the 
— —— 
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3. 


| loſs of the thermometer that bias been boüght; and. 


philoſophical inſtrument, that may not "ſurpriſe 


* Plat, If they can 8 4 
VII. Fig. are uſually" filled with ſugaf-plums, and fold 1 


ſugar · plums out of one of theſe, it muſt-be-filkd 


right de 
is exceſſive; and it will be known to be too weak when 
it remains perfectly coagulated; it will have therequi- 


ſiſtence of a ſoft piece of dough, a ſmall portion of 
which may happen to run when the glaſs or bottle 


too thick would. One may eaſily arrive at 2 
knowledge much more exact than we can poſſibly 
convey by words, of the degree of fuſion which 


in this new thermometer. If the body of the in- 
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a moment”s abſence of mind is enough to cauſe jy | 
tender an inftrument to be broken: I have then 
fore endeavoured to procure for the country people | 
a thermometer that ſhall not have the ait "of x 


them by an appearance of ſomething above thei 
underſtandings; which they may make themſelyes; 
and: which ſhall coſt them nothing, or at the 
utmoſt no more than a bit of butter not bigger 
than a nut and half as much tallow will coſt them 
Let them melt and mix together theſe” two in- 
gredients, and pour them into a common dri 
ing-glaſs, (and that may as well be without a foot 
as with one) and this ſhall be their thermometer; | 
procure any of thoſe ſmall bottles ® thit 
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irs to children for a half-peny, or a peny at muſt, 


madious' thermometer. After having taken the 


only in part with the mixture of butter and tallow 
juſt mentioned; and this inſtrument, coarſe as it is, 

will teach them whether the chicken-oven has the 
gree of heat, or whether it has too much 
or too little of it. The heat of the oven will render 
the matter of the thermometer as fluid as oil when it 


ſite degree when the matter in the glaſs has the con- 


is inclined, in the ſame manner as a ſyrup growl | 


will point out the exact degree of the heat of a hen 


1 ſtrument 


— . ' has 


is 2 ebe in as *. COUPE ren- 
AE bs —— more. perfect: you muſt - 
always prefer that which has beta cruſty melted- 
to ſeparate. its foulneſs, or int more exact” and; 
philoſophical terms, to ſeparate from it aſediment, 
which is no more than the caſeous, part of, the milk 
which it had retained. That caſcous e: 
ceive r 
it is not near {0 as the pure butter; and the. 
As les HD ane, one taken will keep, 5 
much longer time without contra a ſtro 3 
taſte. ei he corroprion of the ame cacous pare 
0 cs eng ae Ker : but this 
is not a upon ſo 
much as it deſerves. 5 

We ſhall content ourſelves with having . | 
for the country people e 
which may be very uſefully employed, tho they 
have not all the accuracy chat might be deſired; 
thoſe we ſhall mention hercafter will always be 
common thermometers. The manner in which the 
on oy be 775 apt 3 
us vantage ot ex With à much greater 
exactneſs the obſervations we ſhall have ta give an 
ae of. * ſize 1 N 8 is. 
ery arbitrary. uſe thoſe ve, a ſym 
1s and are above two £ 
high, the part of the tube where the 
es are marked, may be left without 
riſe above the cet of it, the hole 
« the * . yield a paſtage to Ld 
tube. 
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He why ard Br 
© But an inſtrument fo | ee and of thi 
length would be cumberſome, henever you MF: 

fake off the cover of the oven to examine the i 


of the eggs: and would run the riſk of being hi 

at 24 We, ſhould one not recall with be 
much care it Ned to be handle. Thie moch 
makes me give the preference to à ſmafl Ning g 


therm . which are eight e or nine inches long 
5er the ſix 7 of the thermometer he What it wil 
if ought 1 85 do be put upon A broad board, the 
width of it being always very cumberſame. A, it 
1s o be uſed very often, it is roper that the bg of 
it ſhould not be expoſed to blaws that may break 
it, at fuch times E its eaſy deſtruction is 1s nt 
ſufficiently thought on. It may be ſheltered 85 
all danger by means of an eafy addition, which 
not neceffary in the common thertnameters. ' 
about one inch long | 18 faſtened to the 5 


VII. Fig. extremity of the art; the bal bs Jodect wil withig 


. c. 


o 


' and 2. it, becauſe FARE DRE 1h receive in E wh 
cot 


blow which the 1d never refift 
is open at the Jower end, and has bafide hel 


apertures cut in its Height; ſo that the air 15 


acceſs to the ball füfficiently fres to make it 0. 


5 * very ae the temperature of the air o 


lace .it 

| wache hd 75 for the ufe of Which theſe tl ther 
mometers are defigned, does not require that they 
ſhould ty have the cf the "ſeries of degrees which s 
eh are to orm us 11 

erature ol 

4 Tin i the Þ ie coldeſt days: 
= fin ge [ 
N hefe wor ch 25 e if 15 * are written 
. that deg 155 eu it Indicates that. Hoy. 
the addi! on of a few more deres! O0 it wil 


nf fe vicleſs.; a or may pping out how ac 


tie 


of De neit ik 2 
he heat of Tha oven is at certain times above or u 
Jer the requiſite) degree: Let them the degrees en. 

and from” 2.5: to 40. his, which fs fufffeient, is 
Sn of the 3 | 
1 nn * the e Nee an 


way abe, 
Leben bing 


ir vm, wt 


the pn et . — Rent 
ad they pleaſe ; "the To 


es ant fig" | 
center of the cover *; this iek laid actols the 1 
hole; Rolds up ah thermometer, and helps the 

to pull ir-up hi ing rhe cover, ' whenever th 
burg a mind to fee ts what degree the Heat of the 
oven has cauſed; ity/liquor to riſe: for hie hole # 
the center of the cover: muſt be large 
field a paſſage; through it for the ball of the an 
wemeter: and when dt has been thought proper te 
ake off the cover” ef the circle, the ri pox 
which is neareſt to its center, the pack hre 


___ the thermometer, may be faſtened by a 


nger ſtick laid aeroſs the aperture thus increaſed. 

By confulting a thermometer ſo fuſpended, and 

having its ball about the middle of the} icht of the ons 

oven "ill left yacait, we are informed of the de- 

Nee of the heat its inward air has acquired finey it 

was ſurrounded with dung. Sometimes at the _ 

of * and twenty 12 and ſeldom later 
i 


after 
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after two or three days, the: inſtrument will iam 

vou. that the eggs that ſhall be Put in the ꝙοπ¼]? 

will be as warm there as they, would be under 

hen. Before you truſt them ih in it, you. muſt agay. 

examine if its internal air is not ch with to 

much moiſtyre: The ſides of the caſk, and wy 

e plaiſter may have preſerved tame if ormer mai 

; or they may have borrow'd nr AG 
From the A: This moiſture never fails riſing 

dg which adhere to the intefior fark al -of th 

3 nd et je i ſeven pcs. 


| * > ah: oh 
N : quality Syrup = ye Nate 
gs to this — 2 of the mpiſare and th moon 
- »deferves a very ſtrict examination, and thall 
— bead upon in 7 * following Memoir. 
When yeu have d e the den is-fuf- 
* fciently warm-and dry; there is no-reaſon for de 
ferring putting into it the eggs intended to be heated 
but vs utmoſt care muſt be taken not do ir 
troduce into it eggs ſtale or of too old a dat 
trom which chickens are no more to be expedied 
than from the eggs that have no 772 in them. 
The ſhell of an egg has a kind of - tranſparenc; 
which allows you a faint inſight into the egg whe 
placed berween the eye and the light. This tranſpe 
xency, which is not conſiderable enough to let you 
diſcover whether the germ is wanting in it or not; 
is however of great uſe to you to judge if the 
is old. If you hold it ſtraight up, with its bigg® 
end upwards, and fix your eyes upon that pi 
you will perceive how high the ſubi oy conti 
ed in its cavity riſe, and hat empty ſpace the] 
lave init; the older the 8 is, the larger tin 


1 emp 
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ſpies will iye ve. But, ud what thine 
ce ar coough. 1 to be an indication 
| ſelf 2": Thi ape recon og 

i This is a on not v 

25 ts del ; Ae know: is; that a very 
tale ene ſpace therepis/a very bad omen. Te 
ſureſt method — having a8 fe addle egg 1 
polls N the rilk 2 
xs too did 20 be > fruitful; is never to warm y but 


ale in fummer than in win 
8 ong 25 indeed to be determined in a 
experiments Which I, 
far enough: however, I have 
ve, that in ſummer- time an 
three weeks old'is ſtill fit to be fat n 
lt has been cafy for me however to make other ex- 
petiments / chat ſhew-no credit is to be given to one 
of the directions which Pliny gives thoſe who have 
a mind two chuſe eggs to be far on. He aſſerts, that 
new laid eggs are as unfruitful as ſtale eggs: and 

will have us look upon eggs about tan days old s 
the beſt of any to be ſat on: ove incujuri infra: de- 
cem det ala uriliſſmum ; verera aut recentiora' in- 
fecunda . The impatience 
to be hatched, ef) 


«x 
leſs vague — 
not a8 * 
made ſome that 
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come to _— Was ply 

new, — py not allow me to ſtay till the T were ; 
ten days old, in order to warm them, 1: often 

introduced them into the: oven the ſame day they 
tad been laid, and ſometimes the very inſtant aſtet, 
vhilſt they were as yet warm: the greateſt number 
of thoſe T have cauſed to be warmed had been laid 
the day before. However. I never had any reaſon 
w fuſpeſt chat they had afforded a leſs number o 

H 3 — chickens 
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rene vas cording oth ſen 5 


mpatiene had t cauſe chiclens® 4. oj to 
ally at the time cap. 54 
pleaſure of ſeeing 3 


* Jing been had 00 foo ere fh 
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Wiegen you u have a dae qui 

8 — to pick and cuſs, you nal 
efertnce; to the biggest, 1 hn 
chickens cone out of thim. What L hape 
220 commodious as to 1 


Pofition of the eggs in the. ovens: Was 22 
hem in f flats _ vicker:baſkets | As 
» Plate orm , being an inch or an inch and Has 


VI. Fig diameter than the oven, intg which: they w in 
4. 4, troduced../ a be . cus. no 5 
in proportion to greater er leis an 
eg you have a mind d Rateh at a ting. * 
Feu will ſave a deal of tem bx 
| DD 

Newertheleſs if they are madla deeper than 1s nem 
Key. for their 2 we irate. of eggs. lat. 
their ſides, they will. be} gebllered * 
1 a mangy:{mall; al to 
mode during the hole time ef the ming 
them: the e of the eggs is even betet ſe iii. 

baſtet thas eddtains but en ſtratum. Tau es 

adviſc:the-reider not to have any haſlcets made hut 

of theſe two ſizes, diz. 5 not diaper. that). 

neceſſary for one ſingle ſtratum, ande ſom. dep 
enough to hold two ſtrata at a fime : What he 

> cee rhe of the chickens, 

9 that tlie ſecond or upper 
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ſtratusa be not 

| 6 ang: that. intervals 
- The: vttorh of the -baſkets ma mee 

ie 3 nor is it mate Warn hone 

be very nrathy made: tlie choice. of. Hie 

wood of which they are 23 o quite i 
different: it is always eaſy; to tender chem fu 
ficiently ſtrong and ſolid, * they are the mort 
. work. Tou will red 
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them a couple 
ing. each 


- 


4 allo. ; | 
onal eqnveniency: | 
. by Sring them four⸗ Plat. 


a of ten! mlt be Ipfead dn dhe 
om 4 7 1 os 
6ggs range: upon rolling 80 
% Wt 1 do I if they 
the baſket. If 


the 1 
not enough to fill = "ok 1 
nl to pur daily inge it 
ur hens, you. will be he very 11 | 
trouble,to write nee? che gr by 10. 
9 — Kg L into the baſket, the day 

and che month dn which it was 
oven um 25 r 9 dy 


Tr DT NUDITY 
rd pep the. ogg, to be placed atar its 

3 comes: out much nearer 
— 4 of the e —4 
cept in ſome accidental and uncommon caſes z; and 


the note written near the. end would be no 


chic would be in part 4 25 
broken pieces Which mighthaye cauſed to fa ehe the 

ſhell ; and the mere curious obſervers will be 
| to be able to read it when the chicken is 
4 it informs them Whether that birth happe 
the exact time, or before or after tz hi 


H 4 


N 


biggeſt | 
legible on the ſhell altar the hatching. of the 
a8 


rr reer 


mee 
times 
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times is no indifferent thing, and may ſagpet 
many a curious and even uſeful obſervation. N 
There is another minute care to be taken at hut 
times of year when the hens afford fo very fey 
eggs, that you cannot fill a whole baſket wit 
them under the ſpace of ſeveral days; this care. 
conſiſts in ranging them in a certain order, that may 
ſpare you the trouble of ops 4 out, and fix 
your eyes at once upon thoſe that began to be fir 
_ warned. Theſe are to be placed at the center of 
the baſket, thoſe of the day after muſt ſurround 


them, the circle growing larger and larger every 


day will contain more eggs in proportion, and 
ſometimes thoſe of two or de Mile dani. 


You will be able, by means of this diſpoſal, to cat 
eyes at once upon thoſe whoſe chickens will 
be reuchz for hatching, as well as on thoſe from” 
which chickens are not any longer to be expetted, 
the time being expired: and you will never be 
obliged ' to handle them firſt one then another, 
When you have a mind to find the. egg whoſe 
chicken is ſqueaking, and has but Juſt begun | to 

crack its ſhell. 

A very rational preſamption ought to make us 
think the” beſt ſituation that can be given to the 
eggs, is that which they naturally aſſume when 
they are left to themſelves upon a horizontal plane, 
eſpecially as this is likewiſe their poſition in the 
neſts of the hens : their make requires them to lye on 
their ſide : Nothing then ſeems fitter than to leave 
them in a reclined poſition z which is in reality the 
moſt commodious of any. Ithought it, nevertheleſs, 
incumbent on me to make experiments, 2 
] might be infortned 'of what would happen to 
that ſhould beput in a vertical fituation, ſome with 
their biggeſt end upwards, and ſome with the ſame | 
end downwards, during all the time of their being 
warmed. In order to fix a few eggs in theſe two 

r La hoe 9224 4G l - contrary 
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ſitions, I thruſt the ſmall end of part of 
N A the biggeſt end of the reſt, into — ar 
Gand with which J Hlled a ſmall box, which was put 
into a baſket where a number of other eggs were 
lid on their fide. The chickens were hatched out 
of the vertical eggs in the. very ſame number of 
days as thoſe that were hatched out of the horizontal 
ones. The author of nature who foreſaw every 
thing, would not permit that the chickens of the 
eggs happening to be in a vertical, or a nearly 
vertical poſition under the hen, which may happen 
in a great many. caſes, ſhould have a different. 
fate from that of the other eggs. This fact is. 
particularly remarkable, with regard to the eggs 
that have their biggeſt end downward : for in that 
end it is that an empty ſpace is made, which increaſen 
from day to day in proportion as a greater quantity 
of matter has perſpired out through the ſhell. The 
membrane which the biggeſt end of the new-laid egg 
was lined with, ſeparates from that part of the ſhell; 
and when this portion of that membrane is gone off, 
the portion ſtill adhering to the ſhell follows the mat. 


ters that fill the remaining, part of the cavity of the 


a T — 
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egg. It is a wonderful thing that this membrane 

ſhould always afſume the gere it needs muſt 

have to apply itſelf quite cloſe to the matters within 
the egg, ſo as not to leave the leaſt empty ſpace in 

them: but, it is a far greater wonder, that it ſhould . 
continue to riſe further and further from the ſhell of . 
the biggeſt end of the egg, whilſt that very end is 
turned downwards. This, I fay, is much more 
ſurpriſing in this than in any = (2 oſition of the 
egg, ſince whilſt the biggeſt end of the egg is di- 
rected downwards, the whole weight of the ſub- 
ſtance contained in the egg oppoſes the diſplacing 
of that membrane. It is very odd, in ſhort, that, 
(ct the poſition of the egg be What it will, the 
chicken ſhould never ſeem affected by it, and * a 
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the circulations and the ſeyeral unfol 


ate to be 8 within that embrio, ſhould 
always be effected with the fame ie Th 
wonder, however, is of the fame Kind as that of 
which we ſee continual inſtances among us, and 
which does not To much affect us as it ought to 
do. Let vs either lye down, be itting, or ſtand 
pright ; let the veſſels of fome parts of our bady, 
| of thoſe of other parts be preiled, the eneral citeu. 
Action of the blood is not a whit retarded for thit 
Hydailick. machines that are never diſordered by 
z6fitions fo very different, mult heeds have bee 
amed by a moſt fütprifing artifice. © 
A few of the eggs which I cauſed to be heated 
with their biggeſt end downwards, proved to be 
rdtten ones; and in theſe, where the embrio had 
been wanting, the membrane 22 ftom the 


ſhell and followed the fluids of as well a 
A balket wheteof the diameter is prapor 
t6 chat of a chicken-oven made of a hogſhead-calk, 
and the depth of which alforfs room for only one | 
ſtratum̃ of eggs, will hold about a hundred ; and if 
it is early twice as deep, it will eaſily hold above a 
hundred and fifty of them. As I am NI 
of 


" o 
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beginning experiments in little, I would at 
thoſe that ſhall try for the firſt time the warming 
eggs and the hatching of chickens by means of 
baſket having 


you may. 
five or fix 


eggs each: 
hdwever, I would adviſe to give it but ie, and 
to be contented with warming three hundred df 


three hundred and fifty eggs at a time in each on 
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For it ſcems to mel much betber ti multiply the 
aumber of | roy when yn — «ſufficient 
quaitity of dung àt your than to multi- 
ply too n uf the baſkets in the 
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e v n) brood is: che more diffiuu 
Eke as it ounſiſts of a 22 £4 


_ baſkets. Although 5 ſometimes that the 
heat is equal dm the V ry bottom quite to the 
diſtance of three or four inches from the upper 
edge of the crm us I have found it by a perpen- 
- icular row of thiermombrers hunging ore abovearr- 
otcafions that it is not exactly the fame at di 
munt heights : It will then be by fo much the mort 
difficult to procure. the fame degree of heat to fer 
yeral . daſkets, as the number ef them ſhall be 
greater, or 3s their ſeries ſhall fill a greater poftion 
of the height of he 0 0 m. 8 ry OOTY 
If yon have hut one fingle baſket to place in the 
dren, yu inuſt put it a few inches higher chan the 
middle of tli᷑ henght of the: id oven; as this is 
meahs to lte the baſket up at whit height 'Fon 
pleaſe: the Arft I have uſt of was to faſtea 
to tach. of ĩtt q nbſite handles a ſtring to be hbok- 
ed on a nail drove into the fide of the caſk.. My 

mils had the 'form of hooks, but I had cauſed 


| I NE o the 
er 1 ki "Of ow _ 

in; for you would infallibly make 

or even cauſe; lakes to fly from it, by Ar 

common nail into it with a hammer. 4/fmndres! 


diſtant a feiv inches from watch other, GATHER 
"4 32 5 ed 95 5. K 1447 444177 5e 


them. Wir of 
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abl to plac the baſket b 
EF 


You: may. by rn the above 

nails, or even without multiplying them if dern ö 
but long enough, hang up after the manner hen 
2 two or three baſkets one yore the o 
There is 2 method however fall p 


thi 4 1ging up the baſket, it conkiſts 
upport for it in the oven IA as: = foe 
you * have the bottom of it: a pillar of 
bricks laid one upon another, will N that 
ſupport, which is eaſily raiſed or lowered the thick. 
neſs of a brick, according as you would have the 
baſket ſtand mgher or lower. You muſt not defer 
the ranging. of the bricks appointed for'a 1 
to it, to the critical moment it is to be put upon 
them: theſe maſſes, which have not the warmth 
of the air within the oven when m 

duced into it, would cool the air confiderably, and - 
would not ſuffer. it to ret aſſume its firſt heat before 
they had themſelves contracted a like degret of it; 
which they would not do till many hours after: 
the bricks muſt therefore be-pliced ſeveral hours, 
or even a whole ay before PINK is Ie 


I bere is angther. ſopport alſo Ps a matter bot 
very compact, which one has Always at hand in 
the country, and which is full as good as the 
| bricks. A day or two; before the fime you-in- 
tend to introduce the eggs into the:oven, you mult 
| Hill the caſk with ſtraw not very eloſe up to the 
height you think proper to have the "baſket placed 
at, that is, a little above the middle of 3 fad | 
caſk, if you have a mind to keep the baſket ex- 
actly in the middle of it. The ſtraw needs not bs. 
long there to contract the degree of the heat of the 


air within the oven; but the ſpace of two Is 
Olten 


_ > 


_ of Domeſtick Fowls. 
ſten neceſſary to make it loſe all the : moiſture it 
height of this ſupport than to increaſe it: never- 
| theleſs, you will increaſe it without any danger, by 
introducing into the Caſk ſtraw that hath been 


dried, and which you may 7 in a ſpare oven by 
my of caution; for, as we have already obſerv- 
ed, it is always proper to have a ſpare oven 


When you intend to put two or three or even 
more-baſkets into the oven, you muſt put the firſt 
or undermoſt nearer the bottom of the caſk than 
you' would do if it was to be there alone, this 
will ſtand in the place of a 1 * to the next, 
which may be the ſupport o 


culation of air round the eggs of each baſket, 18· 
am of opinion that the bottom of the upper baſket 
ſhould not be ſuffered to reſt immediately upon 
the edge of the under one: It was in order to pre- 
vent this cloſe junction of the baſkets, that I ad- 
viſed the giving to each of them four handles ri- 
ſing half an inch at leaſt above their rim. By ſet- 
ting the upper baſket upon the four handles of the 
inferior, there will always remain an empty ſpace 
between the eggs of the latter and the bottom of 
the former. There were no handles at all in the firſt 
baſkets I made uſe of: a couple of wooden rulers 
about an inch thick ſtood in the place of them: 
theſe two rulers were laid acroſs the lower baſket, 
parallel to each other, and each of them at a diſ- 


ay of the diameter to which they were perpendi- 
ns.” „ . 
The ſupports that fill part of the capacity of the 
oven, as the ſtraw and fe bricks, have the advan- 
tage of contributing to the keeping up the heat in 
it, Solid bodies are indeed more difficult to ” 
7M VVV 


e t the upper one *.* Flat. 
But, as I think it proper always to leave a free cir- VII. Fig. _ 


tance nearly equal from the center 'and the extre- 
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warmed than the air, but then they are not-near- 
amt ta loſe the heat they have once received: the 


| and it is of no manner of ot - 


ona: I zudged- it neceflary to examine whether tho 
wazraly fituated' as thaſe that ſhould be nearer the 
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On. Hotching and Breeding 


mort the cavity of the Qayen- is filled with ſolid 
matter, the leſs room will be left for the air 3 and 
the eaſier it will be to - preſerve in it the degree d 
hegt it ſhall have been rpage ta aſfume: it is tut 
will require a longer time ta he warmed, but they 
this inconvenięnes ought nat to be reckoned as ajy 
thing, it can have no influence but upon the time 
when the firſt broad may be begun, the warten 

of whieh will perhaps be of - a 


* 94 — 
N 


* 4 
variati — 


9. make the ſame inquiries concerning” the - heat 


eggs placed near the center af 2 'bafket, were: 1 


cirsumferanee of it, and conſequently nearer the 
fides of the oven, Theſe ſides are — the focus, 
and à circular focus too : The contour of the 
baſket which is neareſt to that  facus ;. ought, it 
ſeems, to be ſoaner and mare intenſely warmed 
than the center of the ſame baſket, which ougbt 
far the ſame teaſon to be varmad the laſt and leaft 
of any ather part. In order to know whether 
there really was any confiderable difference between 
the degree of the heat of the center, and that of 
the heat of the other places, I put a thermometer 
in the middle of the baſket ; four other thermbaie- 
ters were then diſtributed near its brim, each-whereol 
was diſtant from the next one quarter of the ci- 
cumference, and I put two others in places 2 
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f Are Fo 25 3 1 |} 
, from the Center. F due fo Ane, * - I 
2 yer ſhguld have cxpeRed that the Wai ** | 1 

bes hes of 15 diff 154 5 de thoul 
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5 af Ll the K 
and it, and I have N e contrary to my 
there were apy places. mot 
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tion. Als when 
0 Wt, nen the dh it was Eroerally the 
center, and * peareſt to it. 

Tbs Kid. d of equality of hear thro 
a of the baſket being thus aſcertained, . 
are to inguire 9p the cauſe 5 it N from ; we 

e Whole the air within. the 
oven. muf | ore tendency to put itſelf nearly in 
an equal degree of heat every Where. The portion 
of that air which touches the ſides is more advan- 
tagequily ſituated to grow warm, but then as ſaon. 
a5 it, becomes War 2 5 S0 quires a 


lightneſs Which 
makes it leave its. er 4-4 it l and 
is directed daha th $ 


er n regie the ver. 
OM gre near its cent comes in a =o 


and conſequently a avke air through the ſam 
regiſters: this air is gireQted towards the ſides of 4 
oyen, beeaule the 73 1 5 the axis of tha 
lame oven is not ſo free as that. There are in 
r full uli the draughts of the air, which iz. 
for ever et IS in arder to arrive at the ſors of 
chimneys which are near the cepter of the cover ; 
Kam 1 1 1 oa, the ſeveral motions Eo 
e of the deſcending air other mo 
ach re te mix well togather the ſeveral parts of 
the air contained in the cavity of the qyen. 
One might, ge ſpeaking, be contented with 
putting one ſingle thermometer into the oven, and 
the experiments. "oft mentianed ſhew that it js gt 
aft ſufficient to put one. in each baſſes. Tn, 


ughout the. 
Ve 


xc two different ways, of placing it there : * Plat 
be kept in a ſame what reclined poſition „ wy r 9 


2 if you 1 | have it in the! rig: 
former an 8.t. 


ectly vertical 


4 2 Cine tay ee. — * * 
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Part of the ſaid liquor might run too far in the 
tube, and leave a paſſage for air that would a 
the column of the liquor and divide it, and would 
mometer would be diſordered, it would no longer 
cident may happen in thermometers belonging 
people Who may be int of th 
putting them again to rights when they ate out of 
order, we think o. | 5 | 
| how to do that. They will ſucceed in it ſome- 
thermometer with one hand, and by ſhaking u 
or a few minutes together, will help the r b 
| diſengage itfelf out of the column. of | liquor, 
tho' there ſhould be a great 


and down in a ſtraight line, you move it circularly, 


re · union of all the parts of the liquor in one, i 


ter, and whirl it round ſo as to cauſe the ball of the 


former poſition, you muſt contrive a place for n 
ball between the eggs that are neareſt to the center 


may be higher than the ball: for, if it was lowe, 


perhaps creep-into the ball : in which caſe the ther. 


courſe be uſeleſs. And as the fame or a like x. 


% * 4 1 
© - 
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ignorant 


13 {0- 
f the manner of 


ourſelves obliged to teach them 


* 
89 


times by barely laying hold of the frame of the 


and making it E up and down, for the 
ace of five or fix inches : ſuch. ſhocks repeated 


2 


which will thus become continuous again. Al- 
the ball itſelf, that ſhould divide the column i 4 
at many parts, you will always arrive at making 
uickly again into the upper portion of the 


great man 
it pa ui 
tube, i 


inſtead of ſhaking the thermometer up 


and make it turn as a ſtone in a ſling. You maj 
make it whirl in this manner, by holding in your 
hand the end oppoſite to that Where the ball u 
but you will imitate the ſwinging motion of the 
ſling much better, and will procure a much quicker 


you faſten a ftring to the frame of the thermome· 


* 


thermo 


of Domeſtick Fowls, Br 
thermometer to deſcribe a larger circumference 
with greater cale. 3 
When there are ſeveral baſkets in an oven placed 
one over the other, and furniſhed each of them 
with a thermometer laid croſs it, you cannot be in- 
formed by this inſtrument of the degree of heat of 
an inferior baſket, before you have previouſly 
drawn the upper-baſkets out of. the oven : Nor can 
theſe be taken out without cauſing a cooling of the 
air. This conſideration may hinder you from ex- 
amining into the ſtate of the heat of your ſeveral 
baſkets as often as you might think it proper: but 
the ſecond manner of placing the thermometers, 
that is, in a vertical poſition, procures you the li- 
berty of obſerving their actual ſtate at any inſtant, 
without opening apertures which you may have 
thought proper to keep ſhut, and indeed with- 
out altering the heat of the oven in any man- 
Lou muſt, in order to - procure yourſelf this 
conveniency, leave at the center of the bottom of 
each baſket a hole having nearly the diameter of a 
common egg, that is, a diameter larger than that 
of the balls of the thermometers you have a mind 
to make uſe of. This hole muſt have at its top a 
ledge about an inch high, made with wicker twift= 

ed and rolled up *; this ledge ſerves to ſtop the- par. 
eggs that would incline to roll over the hole. VII. Fig. 
The reader will be ſenſible, before I mention it, thats: © 

this hole is deſigned to let the ball of a thermome- 

ter through. If the oven contains three baſkers 

placed one over the other, you muſt faſten three 
thermometers on a ſmall ſtick in ſuch a manner, 

that when the ball of the inferior thermometer is 

come into the baſket that ſerves as a ſupport to 

the two others, the ball of another thermometer 

may be in the middle baſket, and the ball of the 

third thermometer in the baſket at top. The _ 
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that bears theſe three thermometers muſt be hun 

* Plat. on the cover of the oven “, in the ſame manner a 

VII. Fig. we would have the ſtring of the vertical thermo. 

7. bb. meter of the upper-baſket be ſuſpended, ue 

that baſket is the only one that has a thermo 
meter. ö 

The country people may be contented wid 

having the butter- thermometer: nay they my 

even do without this, and find an equivalent in thy 

warmth of their own ſkin. They need but dy 

cloſe upon the ſkin of their breaſt, or conyey us 

der their armpit one of the eggs at the inſtant of 

its being drawn out of the oven: if they find it 

warmer than tbeir ſkin, they are thereby fare 

warned to moderate the heat of the oven, and then 

are warned to increaſe it, if the egg has made 

an impreſſion of cold upon them. They may alb I 

accuſtom themſelves to judge of the degree of the 

heat of the oven, by barely putting one of the 

eggs upon one of their eye-lids. Nay they m 

— even judge of. it with their fingers, by taking c 


— 


not to uſe them but after having rendered them 
nearly as warm as the other parts of their body 
which are not uncovere. 15 10 
I have many a time found out with my fingen 
that ſome of the eggs were colder than any d 
thoſe that ſurrounded them. I could not even 
gueſs the reaſon why they were ſo, till I ati 

| wards broke ſome of them, becauſe many days 
had paſſed after chickens ought to have been batch 
ed, and nothing came of them. Theſe <5 
- colder than the reſt, were commonly thoſe 1 
which the chicken was dead, and ſometimes: the) 
were rotten ones. They had none of them ti 
principle of heat which is in the eggs where 4 
chicken is alive: whenever the heat of the o 
decreaſed, theſe eggs which had nothing alive 1 


them, loſt their heat much ſooner, and muſt a 


courk 
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rſe have appeared zeared/ m ch colder than thoſe where- 
— was a vital principle preſerv etc. 

Altho you ſhould have introduced but one ſingle 
paſket into the oven, this muſt needs have cauſed a 
diminution of the heat of the air contained in its ca- 

ity : this air loſes that part of its warmth which 
communicates to both the baſket and the eggs, 
and is ſoon cooled very. ſenſibly.” Tou muſt, in 
thus loſt, flop. all the regiſters of the cover, r. 
cept that of the center which muſt always be left 
open, becauſe the: circulation of the air ought ne 
ver to be totally intercepted. Not a ſingle hour at 
moſt muſt paſs, without going to conſult the ther- 
mometer of an oven in this fituation, which. will 
inform you by the degree. its liquor ſtands at, 
if you mult continue all the regiſters ſhut up, or if 
it is time to open one or more of them. It will 


- 


be proper to make a like examination an hour af- 
ter, — to repeat it for ſive or ſix hours toge- 
ther. | 5 2 Wet, 2 | ge 


Tou will not be obliged afterwards to pay fo fre- 
quent viſits to your oven, hen you ſhall have 

brought its heat to the deſired pitch, and it ſhall 

have aſſumed a certain equality. It will ſuffice 
then to go five or fix times a day, and ſee in what 
ſtate it is, but particularly it muſt be viſited late at 
night, and in the morning as ſoon as poſſible: - 
tor this will not hinder the interval between theſe 
two laſt viſits from being longer than the intervals 
between the others of the day: there have been times 
indeed when my gardener has thought it proper to 
riſe in the night, to go and examine the degree of 
heat of the oven. Before I knew how to govern 

this, ſome nights have been fatal to the embrios 


* 


n all the eggs, 


12 T2 i 


G . mometer up to the intended degree, but by ſhut- 


On Hatching and. Breeding 

Ihe hours at which you make theſe viſits mul 
not be ſo fix d but that you may ſometimes alt; 
them according as the circumſtances and incident 
ſhall ſeem to require it. The place where the oven 
ſtands is affected by the variations of the 
air; and thoſe. of the air of that place occaſion 
ſome changes in the air within the oven. There. 
fore the ſudden tranſitions from warmth to cold. lf 
neſs, and from coldneſs to the heat of the air tha 8 
ſurrounds us, will occaſion. changes in the heat of 
the cavity of the oven. In ſummer-days when the 
heat becomes exceſſive, and at the hours at which 

it is moſt intenſe, you muſt watch over your oven 

to hinder its heat from increaſing to a degree that 
might prove fatal either to the germs, or to the 
chickens in the eggs. On the contrary, you muſt 
always think of the means of preſerving iu 
heat, when the external air has been conſiderably 
Cooled in a few hours: moiſt weather may after al 
this require a new _ . of attention, for this 
ſometimes increaſes the fermentation of the dung df 
the hot bed, and cauſes it to grow warm beyond 
the degree you would have expected. 

| Notwithſtanding all the care you may take to 
keep up the heat, you will always find at the end 
of ſome days, that it is inclined to ſlacken, that 
you cannot arrive at keeping the liquor of the ther: 


ting up a greater number of regiſters than you uſe 
to-do ſome days before: at the ſame hours of the 
dap; this ſhews that the bed of dung has loſt part d 
its heat, and muſt needs be repaired. This is no dif- 
ficult operation, the whole of it conſiſts in ſpread: 
ing a thin ſtratum of hot dung all round the caſk: 

a ſufficient quantity of this may: be taken at thee 
times with a pitch-fork, which muſt be loaded 2 
every time with as much as it can carry: this 


preſently form the intended ftratum ; and this 1 


* 


of Domeſtick Fowls. | 
to be taken out of the ſmall and very hot dung- 
kill, which I ſaid was to be kept in reſerve to be 
uſed when need required. 


In ſummer time, and in all the months in which 
the air is moſt commonly above the degree of 


beat, which is obſerved in the vaults of the French 


obſervatory, one is not obliged to warm the oven 
anew as frequently as in the months in which 
the air is conſtantly under that degree. During 
many of the warmer months, and during 
temperate ones, I have not cauſed the oven to be 
heated afreſh above once a week; two retiewals 


of the heat have proved ſufficient to bring a brood 


to the end of its time. In the cold months -renew- 


ing the heat every three or four days is not too 
much ; and there have been times when my gardener 
thought it proper to renew the heat every day; 


which I was not againſt, as he did it but very 
lightly, and added no more new dung at a time 
than a pitch fork could take u. 


If there is any time that requires an extraordi- 


nary attention and care on the part of the perſon 


that watches the oven, it is the day and the night 
that come immediately after the heat of it has been 


renewed by a conſiderable addition of hot new 


dung: ſometimes very great danger threatens the 
brood from this change, which does not ſhew itſelf 


till many hours after, ſometimes ſooner, ſome- 
times later : it is an accident that has diſconcerted me 


more than once unawares, and has made me loſe the 
eggs of many a brood. Very often many hours 


will paſs after the new ſtratum of dung has been 


ſpread, without the leaſt appearance of any dan- 
gerous increaſe in the heat of the oven, and even 
ſometimes without any appearance at all of an aug- 
mentation; one is even afraid the hot dung newly 
ſpread will not produce its intended effect. If you 
depend too much on theſe firſt appearances, * 

e will 
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medy which ought to have been made viſe of © 


ſiderable, that to moderate it, it ĩs not enough to op 


k best, und it happens to break cut in th 


rately hot, that you'll not doubt a momett d 
the utter deſtruction of every embrio. The chi- 
ſequences of the ſlighter additions of new dung ih 


01 'Haiching un 'Bretiling 
will not ſuſpect that the new addition of d ung . 
capable of producing an exceffive augmentation 4; 
heat, till perhaps it is much too late to apply a 


time. This heat becomes ſometimes ſo very cy. 


all the regiſters, you muſt take off the whole © 
ver, and even ſometimes draw your baſket full 
eggs out of the oven for a ſmall time. When y 
have not had any ſuſpicion of tliis ſudden incftaſ 


night: going the next day to pay your eggs the 
firſt morning viſit, you'll find them fo imridde 


not by much ſo dreadful, and ought always'to bt 
preferred for that reaſon. F 
But it will be aſked, will not one, by theſe 'con- 
tinual additions of dung, ſoon accumulate it i 
ſuch a manner round the caſk, that the brim of it 
mall at length be below the ſurface of the hot 
bed, above which we have ordered that it always 
ſhould be kept? Nay, will it not even be buriel 
in it at no inconſiderable depth? We'anſwer 10 
The brink of the oven ſtill remains above the dung 
this is a Kind of little phznomenon which no body 
would have expected, but the cauſe of which is 
not difficult to be found out. The firſt dung 
which the caſk is ſurrounded with, has ſmall vacu 
between its parts, which it does not afterwards pre- 
ſerve: it is light and ſpongy at firſt ; but it ſinks 
gradually, and becomes more compact from day to 
day: old dynghills are not by much ſo high as they 
were when the dung was new, they ſometimes ate 
not half ſo high as they once have been. Whit 
the hot-bed that ſurrounds the oven, loſes daily ol 
its height by ſinking, it leaves in room for the = 
25 —— — aadde 
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added to it at every renewal of its heat, and this 

in ſinks in its turn. I have ſeen the ſame hot- 
ved ſubſiſt for ſix or ſeven months, during which 


ithout ever having its ſurface raiſed quite to the 
upper edge of the caſk. 5 


* 
. 


with a floor made of boards put cloſe only to each 
other without any other joining, this would pre- 
ſerve the heat ſtill better: the ſurface of that floor 
would not be ſo much expoſed to the impreſſions of 
the air; and it is highly probable that it would ex- 


dung: however, I have not practiſed this, becauſe 
the heat of the oven becomes by it more difficult to 
be renewed, as it would be a laborious operation to 
take the boards off and put them again round the 


economy. 


without any addition of dung is to water it: this 


, 


much ſlackened: but the hot bed muſt be 3 
moiſtened, not drenched, if you would be 


it wants to be warmed. 


adminiſtered too late, does not anſwer your ex- 
pectation quickly enough, and the eggs are in danger 


extremely ſure, and ſo very plain that it ought 
indeed to offer itſelf to every body's imagination 
of its own accord: I did not however, myſelf 
14 think 


If the hot-bed was covered all round the oven, 


caſk. Nevertheleſs, this expedient might be uſe- 
ful to thofe who having not a ſufficient quantity of 
dung, ſhould be obliged to uſe it for the ſake of 


Another means of warming the hot-bed afreſh 


revives in it the fermentation which had been ex- 
tinguiſhed, or enlivens that which had been too 


hg 


from the riſk of cooling it intirely at a time when 


of being cooled to an exceſs, and of remaining too 
long in that ſtate : there is again in ſuch a caſe, a 
remedy to fave the chickens within them; which is 


it has been renewed with freſh dung every week, 


cuſe our recurring ſo Otten to new additions of hot 5 


iy 


When a new ſupply of hot dung which has been 
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On Hatching and Breeding 
think of it on the firſt occaſions in which I ſtoo 
in need of it: it barely conſiſts in replacing te 
heat of the bed of dung by that common fir. 
Warm aſhes, or aſhes mixt with a few ſmall and wel 
kindled coals, are to be put in a veſlel, the matty 
and form of which are very. indifferent ; it may he 
one of thoſe ſmall fire-pans, which women cb. 
liged to remain during the winter in places er 
poſed to the air, to ſell ordinary things, make 
uſe of to keep a little fire by them. A handle 
is an eſſential part of this kind of pan, tha 
theſe women may carry it more conveniently ; butit 
is yet more indiſpenſibly neceſſary in the pan to belet 
into the oven, to hang it up on the cover, in the ſame il 
manner as we ſaid a thermometer was to be ſful- 
pended. With the aſſiſtance of the ſmall quantity 
of fire contained. in ſuch a veſſel, which may a 
well be an earthen as a braſs pan, you will be able 
to bring the heat of the oven up to the deſired de 
gree at any time; at which you may keep it by 
putting new fire into the pan whenever the ther- 
mometer ſhall ſhew it to be neceſſary, quite 
to the time when the freſh dung of the ® 
bed ſhall have contracted a ſufficient warmth to 
render the further uſe of this pan needleſs. How- 
ever, this precaution will appear of ſo little conſe- 
quence to thoſe who ſhall make trial of that manner 
of warming the oven again; that I fuſpe&t mam 
of them will try -not to renew the warmth of it 
any otherwiſe than by. uſing theſe ſorts of pans 
of fire, and will make continued uſe of a few bum 
ing ſmall coals, to. ſupply the heat of the oven 
which the-hot bed now grown too cool, cannot 
communicate. The fire-pan which we have di- 
rected to be hung up on the cover, may alſo be 
placed at the bottom of the oven: it would be 
more advantageouſly pur there than any where elſe; 
but that ſuch a poſition of it would put one __ 
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the neceſſity of drawing the egg-baſkets out of the 
oven whenever there ſhould be occaſion to renew = 
9 thermometers, which have indicated in the 
above- mentioned experiments a much greater equa- 
lity of heat than one might have expected to find 

in each horizontal ſection of the oven, and in 
ſections taken at different heights, have neverthe - 
leſs ſhewed us ſometimes differences between the 
degree of heat on one fide of a baſket, and that 
of another, and ſometimes between the degrees 
of heat of different baſkets. It is only ſurprizing, 
that theſe varieties ſhould not be more common 
and greater than they are, conſidering the many 
cauſes that may contribute to produce them. The 
dung of the hot-bed may grow warmer, by a 
greater fermentation, on one fide than on the other; 
and it is conſiderably warmer at a certain height 
than any where elſe ; that which the bottom of the 
caſk has reſted on for whole months together, 
is but faintly warm, whilſt that of the laſt ſtratum 
laid at top to renew the heat of the oven is burn- 
ing hot: there may alſo be according to the 
ſtrength and the direction of the wind currents of 
air that enter at certain times into the oven through 
the regiſters, and ſtrike againſt one of the ſides of 
it, or at leaſt againſt one of thoſe of its cover, 
more than againſt the other, and theſe may occa- 
lion a cooling of that part. Theſe cauſes, and 
many others which we need not mention, do not 
produce, however, any very. dangerous varieties in 
the degrees of heat of the cavity of the caſk, be- 
cauſe, as we have already obſerved, the portion of 
ar leſs warm being continually mingled therein with 
the warmeſt, by its inceſſant circulation, there re- 
ſults a middling temperature from the whole, as 
there is very ſoon an equal temperature in boiling 
Water, into which cold water has been poured... 
5 | However, 
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However, that the eggs may not be expoſed - 
ualities of the heat, that they wy 


theſe meq 
ſhare it regularly, they muſt be made to 
places every day; ſo that the bafket that bore 
weight of another one day, ſhall, in its turn, e 
— by it on the day following. Each baſſet 
muſt alſo be made to turn one quarter or one haf 
of a revolution upon its own axis, that every per. 
tion of its circumference may change its place a 
dften as poſſible with relation to the ſides of the 
Swen. => | 
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this frequent ſhifting of the place of the egg 
we ſhall do for them what the hen does for ben, 
and ſhe is for certain very fit to give us good i 
ſtructions on that head: ſhe- not only ſhews let 
affection for the eggs by ſitting motionleſs on them 
with fo much conſtancy, but ſhe alſo ſhews that 
her affection is equal towards them all; ſhe expref 
fes the ſame deſire of cauſing a chieken to be hatch 
ed out of every one of them: fhe behaves 28 
though ſhe were informed that by keeping to 
the firſt poſition ſhe had given to the eggs, ſome 
of them would be more favourably treated than 
the reſt. Thoſe which have been placed neareſt the 
center of the ſpace they together take up, have 
been put in the warmeſt place, that is, immedi- 
ately under the middle of her body; theſe on the 
contrary Which have been ranged towards, or at the 
circumference, are moſt expoſed of any to be cool 
ed by the neighbouring external air: If you ob- 
ſerve at different times the hen that ſits on them all, 
you will-not ſee her always motionleſs and unm- 
ployed; you will ſee her ſometimes make uſe ol 
her bill to change the order of the eggs, to puſt 
towards the cireumference of the neſt, thoſe that 
were before neareſt to the center, and bring towards 
the center thoſe that were far the eitcumference. i 


y Domeſtick Fowh., 
is very natural to Judge that this is Wut the 
3 4 if ſhe is allowed to be capable of 
having any aim at all, when ſhe ſtoops her hind 
low enough to convey her bill under her bell 
when we fee her buſy about p_ her 
without breaking them, and without hav 
Intention ſo to do. Tis true, that what paſſes uh- 


neſt is hidden fron our eyes; there is however A 
very plain method, "Which T have had recourſe to, 
to brit | 
been produced By this repeated pecking. I have 


teen eggs Which a hen was fitting on. The egg 
rotinded with the pgs numbered from fig. 2. to 
fig. 6. incluſtve, thoſe that were marked with 
one of the ſeven numbers remaining to ebmpleat 
the number 13, ſtood at the cifcimiference. The 


che order of the foregoing day intirely altered: 


ference, and the center was filled with one of thoſt 


of the incubation, made ine ſenſible that the hen 
cauſed daily the eggs in tlie Worſe: places to change 
them for a better. 3 b 

I have procured a hen an opportunity of making 
the diſplacing of her eggs ſtill fitter to ſhew the in- 


accident, or by any motion that ſhould have ca 

them to roll and tumble without any ſettled inten- 
non on the part of the hen, a diſplacing, in fine, much 
more difficult to be effected than that J have juſt 
mentioned. 


. 


— 


y, and 
ing any 
der her body at ſome diſtance from the brink of the 


Within their reach the effects that have 
written a different number upon each of the thir- 


dert day, When I went to ſee the eggs, I found 
the central egg had been conveyed to the circum- 


which had before been at the circumference : there 
was but one or two which had kept their firſt place, 
and which they did not keep quite till the next 
day. That day and thofe of the reſt of the time 


tention ſhe had had of doing it, a diſplacing which 
could not be ſuppoſed to have been done by — 
uſe 


eggs: ſhe cannot however notwithſtanding all 


On Hatching and Breeding 
mentioned. There was in the neſt aforeſaid on. 
ly a ftratum of thirteen eggs; I put in another 
neſt two and twenty eggs that were diſpoſed in 
three ſtrata one upon the other. The hen wa 
very willing to do her office, ſhe took upon her to 
ſit on them and did it to a nicety, for out of theſe 
two and twenty eggs, I had afterwards nineteen 
chickens hatched. I had numbered each of theſe 
eggs, and had put the eggs marked with the 
figures 1, 2, 3, 4, at the bottom of the neſt, the 
eggs numbered by the following figures - were at 
top. After a couple of days were expired there 
remained not the leaſt footſtep of the order in 
which I had ranged them, the eggs marked with | 
the figures of the ſmalleſt numbers were brought il 
to the top of the neſt, and the others were con- 
veyed down to the bottom. Such a change could 
not have been effected without much trouble and 
difficulty, the hen had been obliged as it were to 
fetch eggs from the bottom of a hole to convey 
them to the top of all the others, but this toil had 
not diſheartened her, becauſe ſhe had judged it 
necellary.  '- 3 „ 
As a hen remains ſo many hours 1 
upon her neſt, ſhe has time enough to do al 
the operations neceſſary for the good of the 


Oat a0 APE, 


© 


her care, poſſibly maintain them in that equality 
of heat which thoſe of a well managed oven may 

be kept in. She is obliged, in order to live, to 

take at leaſt one meal a day; many a farmer's wife 
will even force thoſe ſhe cauſes to fit to feed twice 

every day : whilſt the hen is a pecking in all haſte 
the corn that is given her, when ſhe is out of her neſt, 
her eggs are uncovered and conſequently expoſed 
to the impreſſion of the air which cools them; the 
meal of our fond brooders is ſhort, but it laſts how. 


ever {even or eight minutes at leaſt, and Rn 
: = — ibove 


. 
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above 2 quarter of an hour, for after eating comes 
driking and evacuation : beſides this, ſhe ſtands 
in no leis 


need to ſtretch her legs, than to eat and 
drink. The duration of the time for which the 
hen is obliged to leave her eggs, is long enough to 
cauſe them to loſe a conſiderable part of their ac- 
quired heat, this is more or leſs however, as the air 
s either colder or more temperate : this laſt conſi- 
deration ought to ingage the people of the coun- 
try, never to rouſe their brood-hens that make but 
one meal a day out of their neſts but at the hour at 
which families dine, that is about two o' clock; 
the air being generally much warmer,. at that time 
than about ſeven or eight o'clock in the morning, 
which is the time moſt commonly choſen to make 
them eat. 3 . 
I have had a duck of the common ſort, which 
ſeemed to be much more uneaſy about the cooling 
her eggs were going to be expoſed to whilſt ſhe 
ſhould take the food which ſhe could not poſſibly 
do without, than hens ſeem to be for their eggs on 
the ſame occaſion : ſhe left her neſt but once a day, 
this was about eight or nine in the morning ; ſhe 
indeed knew not that it would have been better for 
her eggs if ſhe had not left them ſooner than two 
in the afternoon ; but ſhe ſeemed to know that the 
eggs would be leſs in danger of growing cool, 
_ whilſt they ſhould be leſs expoſed to the impreſ- 
ſions of the air. Before ſhe left them, ſhe cover- 
ed them with a bed of ſtraw, which - ſhe fetched 
out of the body of the neſt. This bed of ſtraw 
above one inch thick, hid the eggs ſo very well, 
that the firſt time I ſaw the neſt out of which the 
mother was gone, I thought they had all been 
eaten by ſome animal ; I was afterwards inform- 
ed of the precaution ſhe uſed to take before 
the left them, and if I had not been told of it, I 
never ſhould have looked for the eggs under the 
| ms . ſtraw, 
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firaw, no could have made me ſuſpect they 
were there. She, in proceſs of time however ne, 
keted to take that precaution, that is, after hon 
fat on the eggs above ſeventeen or eighteen day 
together. She behaved in this again as if the hal 
known that the nearer the chicken incloſed in th 
egg is to the time of its hatched, the mom 
difficult the egg is to be cooled : it has then 
within itſelf a greater principle of heat, a ſtronger 
vital ſpark. _ 
AH the ducks of the ſame kind that have fat 
eggs at my houſe, have not given me inſtances of i 
fo great a forefight and precaution far the preſern. I 
_ tion of the heat of their eggs as that I have juſ 
mentioned. If this foreſight is not common to al 
the birds of this kind, it is ſo at leaſt to binds 
which are ſtill more of the water. foul-kind than 
ducks, 1 mean to the little dabchicks. I have 
heard and been affured from ſeveral places which 
are in the neighbourhood of ponds, ' where their 
neſts are found fwimming on the water, that thei 
eggs are never ſeen uncovered, that they are hidden 
when the bird goes from them under a cover made 
with the ſame herbs which the neſt is commer of. 
Had I had the opportunities of obſerving it my 
ſelf, I could not be more perſuaded than I am now 
of this precaution the dabchick has of covering 
her eggs, the fact having been certified to — 
Mr. Salerne, a phyſician at Orleans, and a Cc 
pondent of che academy, as capable of 2 ſtrict ob- 
fervation, as incapable of ſaying any ** _ 
than what he has ſeen. Having 3 in a boat on 
a pond among reeds to find out eſt of theſe ab 
chicks and procure me ſome, he found one with 
five eggs in it, on which a very thick bed of ws 
ter-herbs was laid; he ſent me the neſt, the eggs 
and the v herbs under which they had been 


hidden. | This care which the dabchicks take , 
-...-. 00 


nown to all thoſe Who have many opportuni- 
=” to ſee them, ang; to the peaſants who frequent 
the pond of Beauce, where Ir. Salerne had gone to 
ſeek for ſome neſts for me. The Chevalier de BuUa- 
jre, whoſe kind diſpoſition to contribute to the in- 
creaſe of my knowledge on this ſubject, has been 
augmented by the recommendation of Mr. Dogart 
lions of the ſeveral neſts, of the water-fowls, that 


for me; nor did he omit to give me an account 
how the little dabchick never leaves her eggs un- 


covered ; and he joined to the neſts of theſe birds, 


water-weeds which the creature had ſpread over the 
eggs. It is commonly thought that this is a piece 
of cunning which that bird has recourſe to, to 


ing it more like a ſhapeleſs heap of green weeds ; 


noſt important point. 15 
When a hen cauſes her eggs to exchange their 
places, ſhe alſo changes the poſition which the ſeveral 
parts of every egg had before with regard to each 


det, is afterwards at top, or on the ſide: it is al- 
moſt impoſſible it ſhould not be fo, as the form of 
the egg does nat cauſe it to affect any but a reclined 


more, lometimes leſs, when they pals from the cen- 
ter to the circumference, and from the cixcumfe- 


be procured likewiſe to the eggs that are warmed 
by art? It is not needleſs in che eggs fat on by the 


| 127 
cover their eggs when. they go from them, is 


ly and fit on their eggs in his ponds to be made 
which 1 am indebted to him for, ſome of thoſe 


hinder her neſt from being diſcovered, by render- . 


and this ſuppaſed intention may very well agree with 
2 of preventing the cooling of the eggs, which is 


other: I mean the: part of the egg which was un- 


polition : the eggs are then turned up, ſometimes 


rence to the center of the neſt ; but it will be afk- 
ed, ought not this turning up of the eggs, which is 
a neceſſary conſequence of their being diſplaced, to 


2 hen, 
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0 Hatching and Breeding 
firaw, nothing. could have made me ſuſpect the 
were there. She, in proceſs of time however np. 
lected to take that precaution, that is, after havin 
fat on the eggs above ſeventeen or eighteen day 
together. She behaved in this again as if the hal 
known that the nearer the chicken incloſed in the 
egg is to the time of its being hatched, the mom 
difficult the egg is to be cooled: it has tha 
within _ a greater principle of heat, a ſtronger 
vital fpark. _ „ | ; 
wal an the ducks of the ſame kind that have fat on 
\ eggs at my houſe, have not given me inſtances of 
fo great a forefight and precaution for the prefervz- 
tion of the heat of their eggs as that I have juſt 
mentioned. If this foreſight is not common to al 
the birds of this kind, it is fo at leaſt to bid 
which are ſtill more of the water foul- kind than 
ducks, I mean to the little dabchicks. I have 
heard and been aſſured from ſeveral places which 
are in the neighbourhood of ponds, © where their 
neſts are found fwimming on the water, that their 
eggs are never ſeen uncovered, that they are hidden 
when the bird goes from them under a cover made 
with the ſame herbs which the neſt is compoſed dl. 
Had 1 had the opportunities of obſerving it my- 
_ elf, I could not be more perſuaded than I am now 
ef this precaution the dabchick has of covering 
her eggs, the fact having been certified to — 
Mr. Sulerne, a phyſieian at Orleans, and a cor 
pondent of the academy, as capable of a ſtrict ob- 
fervation, as incapable of ſaying any thing more 
than what he has ſeen. A e in a boat on 
a pond among reeds to find out neſts of theſe dab- 
chicks and procure me ſome, he found one with 
five eggs in it, on which a very thick bed of w. 
ter-herbs was laid; he ſent me the neſt, the egg, 
and the very herbs under which they had been 
hidden. This care which the dabchicks take . 
_ 


PI 


ver their eggs when they go from them, is 
own to all thoſe who. have many opportuni- 
ties to ſee them, and to the peaſants who frequent 
the pond of Beauce, where Mr. Salerne had gone to 
ſome neſts for me. The Chevalier de Bla- 

ve, whoſe kind diſpoſition to contribute to the in- 
creaſe of my knowledge on this ſubject, has been 
augmented by the recommendation of Mr. Dogart 
intendant of Berry, has been pleaſed to cauſe col- 


ections of the ſeveral neſts, of the water-fowls, that 
ay and fit on their eggs in his ponds to be made 
for me; nor did he omit to give me an account 


how the little dabchick never leaves her eggs un- 
covered ; and he joined to the neſts of theſe birds, 
which I am indebted to him for, ſome of thoſe 
water-weeds which the creature had ſpread over the 
eggs. It is commonly thought that this is a piece 


of cunning which. that bird has recourſe to, to 


hinder her neſt from being diſcovered, by render- 
ing it more like a ſhapeleſs heap of green weeds ; 


and this ſuppoſed intention may very well agree with 


oft important point. 155 | 
When a hen cauſes her eggs to exchange their 
places, ſhe alſo changes the poſition which the ſeveral 
parts of every egg had before with regard to each 


2 of preventing the cooling of the eggs, which is 
he mol | 


other: I mean the part, of the egg which was un- 


der, is afterwards at top, or on the ſide: it is al- 
moſt impoſſible it ſhould not be fo, as the form of 


the egg does not cauſe it to affect any but a reclined 


poſition: the eggs are then turned up, ſametimes 
more, lometimes leſs, when they paſs from the cen- 
ter to the circumference, and from the circumfe- 
rence to the center of the neſt ; but it will be afk- 
ed, ought not this turning up of the eggs, which is 
8 conſequence of their being diſplaced, to 


Progured likewiſe to the eggs that are warmed 


by art? It is not needleſs in the eggs Lat on by the 


2 hen, 
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hen, the part of each egg which is immediately yy: | 
plied to her belly being more favourably ſituated to 
reap the benefit of the heat than that which is da. 
metrically oppoſite ro it. The eggs warmed in 1 
oven are not ſo much expoſed to this kind of ine. 

quality of heat; and my experiments have ſeemed 
to me to prove likewiſe that there was no necefſi 
to turn them at any time, I never obſerved that 
a leſs number of chickens was hatched out of the 
eggs that have remained in the ſame poſition dy- 
ring the whole time of the warming them, than 
out of thoſe whoſe ſituation had been altered from 
time to- time. However, I am of opinion tha 
it will be ſtill better to turn the eggs now and 
then, as for inſtance every three or four days, 
than to leave them invariably in their firſt poſition; 
becauſe it is hardly poſſible that the bottom of the 
| baſket ſhould have exactly the ſame degree of heat, 
that there is all round the more elevated portion of 
can - 0 
| Some reflexions on the ſeveral coolings, which 
eggs are expoſed to in the order of nature, diſſipated 
the apprehenſions, I might have had on account of 
the variations which can never fail to happen in the 
heat of our chicken-ovens : a man, who chöuld never 
leave them day nor night, but ſhould be fixed to 
the ſpot where they were placed, ought not for al 
his care to flatter himſelf with an opinion of his be- 
ing able to hinder the heat from increaſing or de- 
creaſing ſometimes to a degree conſiderably greater 
than he would have it do; the only buſineſs is here 
to imitate nature. If we examine her cloſely, we 
ſhall find that ſhe has the utmoſt degree of ex- 
actneſs in the choice of the means ſhe ules to 
compleat her operations ; it is by degrees of 
heat very unequally diſtributed in different year 
that ſhe cauſes plants to vegetate, and affords u 
our crops of corn and fruits. The negligence 1 
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| of Domeſtick Fowls. | 
de manager of a chicken-oven would be exceſſive, 
* ſuffered the eggs to grow cool there to the 
degree to which thoſe fat on by hens are cooled once 
or twice every day. However, there are periods of 
the operation he is about, at which he might hap- 
pen not to think for ſeveral hours together of re- 
neving the warmth of the eggs, and even leave 
them for above half a day with no other heat but 
what they can receive from the outward air in 
tem weather, and yet the embrios of each 
egg might not be deſtroyed: the loſs of theſe embrios 
however is the only thing to be apprehended ; for 
it would be no great harm if they ſhould only be- 
come chickens one day later than uſual : I have 
had abandoned by hens which had fat on 
them four or five days together, which have re- 
mained above ten hours expoſed to the impreſſion 
of the air ; and they have been afterwards warmed - 
again by another hen, and the chickens hatched out 
Our brood hens do not afford us inſtances as fit 
to free us from our fears concerning the increaſe of 
the heat beyond the requiſite degree, as concerning 
is diminution under that degree: the heat of the 
hen that fits being nearly the ſame all the while; the 
15 will never contract under her a heat of more 
a h Degrees; but it will happen ſometimes, not- 
| ing all our care, that the heat of an oven 
vill riſe higher; it may however increaſe as far as 
to 35 degrees without being fatal to the chickens 
to be hatched : I have had ſome that have lived thro? 
2 very conſiderable hear in the egg; nay, that have 
reſiſted a heat of 37 and 38 degrees; I have even 
had ſome which à heat of 40 degrees and ſome- 
thing more has not deftroyed. Exceſſive heat 
at 1s inſtantaneous, or of a very ſhort duration, 
Wil not exert its activity on the chicken long 
enough to kill it. But what I muſt not by any 
K means 


metrically oppoſite ro it. The eggs 
quality of heat; and my experiments have ſeemel 


to turn them at any time, I never obſerved tha 
a leſs number of chickens was hatched out of the 


time to- time. However, I am of opinion tha 
then, as for inſtance every three or four dap 
than to leave them invariably in their firſt poſition; 
becauſe it is hardly poſſible that the bottom of the 
each egg. 


eggs are expoſed to in the order of nature, diſſipated 


heat of ourchicken-ovens : a man, who ſhould nevet 
the ſpot where they were placed, ought not for al 


his care to flatter himſelf with an opinion of his be. 
ing able to hinder the heat from increaſing or de- 


actneſs in the choice of the means ſhe uſes 0 
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hen, the part of each egg which is immediately a: 
plied to her belly being more favourably Runde 
reap the benefit of the heat than that which is da 
warmed in 1 
oven are not ſo much expoſed to this kind of ine. 


to me to prove likewiſe that there was no neceſſity 


eggs that have remained in the ſame poſition dy- 
ing the whole time. of the warming them, than 
out of thoſe whoſe ſituation had been altered from 


it will be ſtill better to turn the eggs now and 


baſket ſhould have exactly the ſame degree of hex, 
that there is all round the more elevated portion df 


Some reflexions on the ſeveral coolings, which 


the apprehenſions, I might have had on account of 
the variations which can never fail to happen in the | 


leave them day nor night, but ſhould be fixed to 


creaſing ſometimes to a degree conſiderably greater 
than he would have it do; the only buſineſs is here 
to imitate nature. If we examine her cloſely, de 
ſhall find that ſhe has the utmoſt degree of er- 


compleat her operations ; it is by degrees 
heat very unequally diſtributed in different years 
that ſhe cauſes plants to vegetate, and affords 1 
our crops of corn and fruits. The negligence bo 
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manager of a chicken-oven would be exceſſive, 
* ſuffered the eggs to grow cool there to the 
degree to which thoſe ſat on by hens are cooled once 
or twice every day. However, there are periods of 
the operation he 18 about, at which he might hap- 
pen not to think for ſeveral hours together of re- 
re and even leave 
them for above half a day with no other heat but 
what they can receive from the outward air in 
temperate weather, and yet the embrios of each 
egg might not be deſtroyed: the loſs of theſe embrios 
however is the only thing to be apprehended ; for 
it would be no great harm if they ſhould only be- 
come chickens one day later than uſual: I have 
had eggs abandoned by hens which had fat on 
them four or five days together, which have re- 
mained above ten hours _ to the impreſſion 
of the air ; and they have been afterwards warmed - 
again by another hen, and the chickens hatched out 
m. « 5 PE NA | 
Our brood hens do not afford us inſtances as fit 
to free us from our fears concerning the increaſe of 
the heat beyond the requiſite degree, as concerning 
ts diminution under chit degree : the heat of the 


hen that firs being nearly the ſame all the while; the 


45 will never contract under her a heat of more 
| 7 Degrees; but it will happen ſometimes, not - 
| ing all our care, that the heat of an oven 

vill riſe higher; it may however increaſe as far as 

to 35 degrees without being fatal to the chickens 

to be hatched : I have had ſome that have lived thro* 

à very conſiderable hear in the egg; nay, that have 

reſiſted a heat of 37 and 38 degrees; I have even 

tad ſome which à heat of 40 degrees and ſome- 
more has not deſtroyed. Exceſſive heat 
that 18 inftantaneous, or of a very ſhort duration, 

vill not exert its activity on the chicken long 

enough to kill it. But what I muſt not by any 


K | means 
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means forget mentioning, and what many repeats. 
experiments have taught me, is, that ſome chicken, 
are killed by a too intenſe heat that has been 0 
a pretty long duration, whilft others which hay 
been expoſed to the very ſame have reſiſted it: thi 
difference depends upon the conſtitution of the chick. 
en, and on its being nearer. to, or more remote from 
the time of its hatching, the exceſs of the heat ; 
more to be dreaded for thoſe which are nearer tha 
time than for the reſt. I have often introduced 
new eggs into the ovens for twenty days runni 
| each whereof bore the date of its introduction; 
' when the manager of the oven was not as yet fuf- 
ficiently ſkilled, or when he had not been ſuffic- 
ently attentive, he has happened to let the het 
riſe to 38 or 40 degrees, on the day before that at 
which the chickens of the firſt eggs were to be 
' hatched. the conſequences of this accident have 
not always been ſo fatal as I had expected they 
. © would be: during two or three or four days, ſome Wl ame 
times more ſometimes leſs, not one chicken has Wil 6411, 
been hatched : I found thoſe which ought to have 
been hatched on thoſe days, dead in their ſhells: but 
to theſe unlucky days there ſucceeded others which 
I had more reaſon to be pleaſed with ; every thing 
has been put to rights again, and there have been 
afterwards nearly as many chickens hatched every 
day, as there would have been if the heat of the 
oven had been kept within the requiſite bounds. 
What can be the reaſon why the chicken is | 
able to reſiſt the heat when it is nearer the term of lthe ti; 
his perfection and ſeems to be ſtronger, than when {Mich t 
it is tenderer and weaker, and its limbs have al they | 
degree of ſtrength ? This is a queſtion which r Wt, | 
never could be ſure of ſolving, although we ſhould {Whotior 
engage ourſelves in all the diſcuſſions neceſſary fo' N SO 
the clearing of it. We may ſee very well upon the 
whole that the egg which contains a chicken n 
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ts time, will be warmed quicker and more conſi- 


derably by the ſame heat than the egg that contains 
but an embrio: the chicken has its own heat, and the 
ſum of that heat is always by ſo much leſs as it is 
ſmaller: that of the egg that contains the large chick- 
en, is in the ſame proportion to that of the egg that 
contains a very ſmall one, with regard to the ſtock of 


candle ; therefore the circulation of the fluids of 


by an increaſe of the external heat, will produce in 
the egg that contains the largeſt chicken a greater 


dent that when the members of the chicken are 
more pliant they may give way with greater faci- 


at a time when they have acquired a conſiſtency 
that gives them a greater ſtiffneſs. The chicken 


lame degree of heat that makes him dye in the 
ſhell, when he is but little remote from the moment 
of his hatching or of the ſtate of a perfect chicken: 
the impreſſions that would be fatal to him when 


greater part of thoſe that ſhall cauſe eggs to be 
warmed with hot-beds, to know in' a more exact 
manner why the heat that takes away the life of 


not kill the chicken which is more remote from 
the time of its birth ; they only need be acquainted 
vith the matter of fact; were they ignorant of this 
they might look upon all the eggs of a brood as 
B 8 fling them all out of the oven under that 
on, although there were many of them very 
Sood arid worthy to be —— 
There is then a latitude of degrees of heat above 
and under the 32d degree, which is not fatal to 
K 2 the 


natural heat, as a great flambeau is to a ſmall wax- 


the bird accelerated in the one and the other egg 
augmentation of heat. Beſides, it is likewiſe evi- 
lity, and be leſs altered by exceſſive dilatations, than 
already hatched would not bear without dying the 


hatched are always ſo when he is ready to be hatch- 
ed. However, it would be very indifferent to the 


the chicken that is to be hatched in a few days, does 
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” 37: on the 23d, I broke one of theſe eggs wher 


ferior and the higheſt of the ſuperior degrees it 


their medium. 


| kiciently informed of theſe things, by a complae 


brios which have been heated but two or three daj! 
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the chickens: It were to be wiſhed it might be de 
termined in a leſs e manner we Can do i 
at preſent, (as by a long ſeries of experiments thy 
ſhould teach us at what time the chicken (reckou. 
ing his age from the day on which the egg be 
to be warmed) may keep alive, although the 
circumambient air has a degree of heat either aboy, 
or under the 32d;) what are theFloweſt of the in 


can poſſibly bear, and for what time it can ref 
each of theſe, according as they ſhall differ from 


I fhall, till ſuch time as we may be fu- 


ſeries of experiments, give in this place — 3 
of ſome which have been made againſt my conſent, * 


Eggs which began to be warmed on the 19th d a 
May, were expoſed for ſome hours on the 2ift, © 
a heat of 40 degrees, and on the 22d, to a heat d 


I ſaw the beginnings of the unfolding of the chicken: 
the heart already very diſtinct, never ceaſed beatiq; 
for half a quarter of an hour together. The en 


only, may then reſiſt a heat of 37 and of yo & 
grees. In the night of the 23d, to the 24th d 
Auguſt, the heat of one of my ovens was raiſed u 
above forty degrees, and this killed every one d 
the chickens that had compleated their time, font 
of which had: already begun to break the thel 
thoſe which were to be hatched two or three da 
after did not ftand jt, better; but I ſaw a chick 
hatched on the firſt of September, and on the ſecond 
I faw three. others hatched, which had weather 
ed that violent ſtorm : Their eggs had begun to de 

warmed on the 13th of Auguſt; when but ten di 
old in the eggs, they had reſiſted a heat which had 

been fatal to thoſe that were from ers 

| | clg 
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eighten, 
hatching 


had even been premature, but the cauſe of 


exceſſive heat. | 


to another o_ _—_ 7 to prove that a heat 
ſtronger than at ol 37 degrees, may be born for 
* by the embrios, from the firſt to the 
16th day of heating. I ſaw on the 19th of Auguſt, 
ſeven chickens hatched out of eggs which had been 
ſet on the 8th of Auguſt, and which in the night of 


37: degrees; chickens were alſo hatched on the 
zoth, out of eggs which had been put in with the 
foregoing, on the gth of Auguſt, 
Another of my obſervations will ſerve to ſhew at 
once, that the chicken when very young in the 
egg, is able to refiſt a great heat and a no in- 
conſiderable cooling. I broke an egg, becauſe I 
was uneaſy concerning the fate of the chickens 


oven on the ſame day. That egg had been warm- 


the air of the oven never had above 3o degrees of 
heat, and during the whole fifth day the heat hardly 
exceeded the 2 5th degree. On the ſixth, the ſame 
egg had a heat of 35 degrees during the night and 


incloſed in that egg was alive. 


were put the ſame day into a chicken-oven warm- 
& by a baking one, as they had at ſeveral times 
been expoſed for ſome hours together to a heat of 
37 degrees and upwards, and, what was worſe, on 


6d, They nevertheleſs were both of them hatched 


that is not to be attributed to that forementioned 


in the ſame month, eggs which had been put in- 


the 11th to the 12th, and in that of the 24d, to the 
24th, were expoſed to an air, in temper above 


of many other eggs which had been put into the 


ed for ſix days together: the firſt two days, it was 
heated properly; during the two following days, 


2 great part of the morning; and yet the chicken 


had been uneaſy about a couple of eggs which 


the very day before the chickens were to be hatch- 
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_ 
to twenty and twenty one days old; their 
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in their proper time. Many other chickens wert 
likewiſe hatched out of eggs kept in an oven warn. 
ed with dung, which I had hardly any hopes df 
ever ſeeing come to light. The ſeveral renewals of 
the heat of the oven had been too long deferred, be. 
cauſe the proviſion of hot dung was exhauſted; 
The heat had been weak, that is, not more tha 
30 or 31 degrees for five or fix days together, and 
for three other days preceding that of their hatch- 
ing, it was under 30, under 29, and even under 
28 degrees. I have been inclined not to mention 
theſe facts, for fear the readers ſhould think them- 
ſelves too much authorized by them, to flacken 
their attention in keeping up in both kinds of 
chicken- ovens a heat of 32 degrees, which is the 
fitteſt of any. . 9 
Mr. Jobn Stevenſon ſays, in a Memoir written on 
the cauſe of animal heat, and inſerted in the Medical 
eſſays and obſervations of the ſocicety of phyſicians 
at Edinburgh, that it has been obſerved, that to- 
wards the end of the incubation, a hen may leave 
her eggs in a cold ſeaſon for a longer time than the 
chickens incloſed in the ſame eggs could bear with- 
out danger, if the heat depended intirely on the 
parent; that ſhe may even leave them till they 
would be reduced to the temperature of the ar 
about them, if they had no principle of heat within 
them ; nevertheleſs, when one of the ſaid eggs has 
been opened after this, the chicken has been found 
neither dead, nor ſo cold as the egg itſelf, This ob- 
ſervation agrees very well with my remarks. | 
Altho' there is in reality a latitude of the degrees 
which have a ſucceſsful influence over the eggs © 
to the warming of them, yet one muſt always aim 
at managing the oven ſo as that the temperatu* 
of its air may, if poſſible, never to vary from the 
32d degree: it ſeldom happens that one hits thu 
with ,a critical exactneſs, but we may * 
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retty certain by endeavouring carefully to attain 
* * had ill ſucceſs by having too 4 de- 
pended on experiments that 1 3 would 
new that one was not obliged to keep in a 
ſerrile manner the eggs of one's ovens to the 
degree of heat the ſitting hen communicates to 
them. 1 had ſeen chickens hatched, which had: 
been for ſeveral days of the incubation in an air of 
not leſs than 35 and 36 degrees of warmth. Theſe 


they had been intermixed with others more tempe- 
rate: They nevertheleſs induced me to imagine that 
I might be allowed to take 35 degrees for a term 
of heat, at which the eggeymight remain during 
the whole time of the artificial incubation, without 
any dangerous conſequence. This, at leaſt, was an 


de made. I took care for twenty days together, to 


35 degrees, that ſo it might not deſcend lower than 
the 34th, or riſe above the 36th. degree. The 
chickens which I expected at the expiration of theſe 


which they ſhould have been hatched, I. broke all 
the eggs of that brood one after another; each of 


ſtate of thoſe that break their ſhell for their deli- 
verance: moſt of them indeed were dead, ſome 


made in the ſhell. This aperture was immediately 
cloſe ſtopt with a little bit of paper which 1 paſted 


which had been taken off: In this manner I ſtopt 


days of extream heat were not indeed conſecutive, 


experiment which appeared to me very worthy to 
hinder the heat of an oven e much from 
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twenty days, did not break their ſhells : not one of 
them was hatched. A day or two after the time at 


them had a well conditioned chicken in it, in the 


however were ſtill alive; there were even a few 
_ which J ſaw ſtir through a very ſmall aperture I 


over it, and which did the office of the bit of ſnell 


ſix or ſeven eggs which had each of them a chicken 
in it which I was certain was alive. I put them 
into the oven again in hopes of ſeeing chickens 

8 K 4 hatched 
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hatched out of them: but they had the 
thoſe of the. other eggs, and died all of ü 
their ſhells. 
An obſervation which I could vo 2585 0 
look concerning the ſtate of the 
eggs J have juſt mentioned, has raught m 
as I am able to judge, the reaſon 5 
which had red chickens· to the 
chat were at their full time, had not been able 
cauſe or rather had hindered their hatching. 
ſpace left empty at the biggeſt end of theſe eg 
was far more conſiderable it is in thoje | 


which the chicken has to extricate 1 
7, th chicken with all its 1 Shy 64 ay not * 


wh, 


As as much 3 matter as'it ſtands i in pap 
nor with a matter ſo fluid as is neceſſary to facilitate 
the motions by means of which it gets the. power 
of breaking its priſon. The continuation of 4 
ſtrong heat had produced in thoſe eggs a much 
greater evacuation than that which is occaſioned in 
the eggs not expoſed to more than a gentle > 
the quantity of the fluids ſurrounding the chicken 
bad been Aer a ro too myc-and Den — 


me the T of Kring he chickens hatched, on 
and even ſometimes above two days ſooner than! 
expected. A heat which has been under 32 de- 
grees, and has been often only 31, or even leſs du- 
ing a great part of the days of the incubation, has 
| neverthelels 
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brought the chickens to a happy iſſue, 
ſometimes they came one day later than they 

Eben Jared wage the how | 


W poſlibly nn | 
* DI on of the e 
—— with; it on the contrary, to be 
the effect of à too intenſe but not @ laſting heat. 
When the chicks * — is to ſtay but two or three 
days more in the ſhell, receives hn I ſhall call a 
aſh of heat ; that is, when the heat happens to 
the manager - of the oven, as when it ſud- 
denly riſes to IS or 40 degrees, and is not ſuffered 
w remain above three q of an hour or ſo in 
ſuch exceſs, there happens probably to the chicken 
not yet hatched, what I have ſeen happen to others 
= brought och: out of many of theſe, which 
had been put into an oven exceſſively warm, I have 
ſeen ſome killed by the heat, others ſhewed me by 
their frequent gaping that they were in a ſtate of 
ſuffering, they drooped and were weak to ſuch a 
degree that ſome of them died two or three hours 
after, and ſome more; however, ſome of them 
over it and reſumed their vigour by degrees. 
he ſudden exceſſive heat has the ſame variety of 
influence over the chickens in the ſhell: there are 
lome.that cannot bear it at all, and are killed by it im- 
mediately ; others reſiſt it but remain in a drooping 
condition, and muſt recover, as it were, of a fit of 
illneſs before they can reſume the ſtrength they 
ſtand in need of to break their ſhell; . are 
not capable of coming out of it till a day or two 
later than they otherwiſe wauld have done. 
I have A an inſtance of the hatching a chicken ill 
much more retarded, which provably but for me 
2 would 
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would never have been hatched at all: I found it ful 
of life in its ſhell, which IT broke ſix days after the 
term at which it ought to have been hatched: 
The cauſe of this long delay ought not 
to have been ſolely attributed to a ſudden flaſh of 
heat: ſince the moiſture which had ſtuck to the 
ſhell -during ſome part of the incubation, hag 
poſſibly contributed to the ſame effect. © 
When the eggs have had nearly an _ heat of 
32 degrees, during the whole time of the artificial 
Incubation, it is common enough to ſee chickens 
hatched from them on the twentieth day, that is, a 
day ſooner than they come out of eggs fat on by x 
hen in this country. The reaſon of this difference 
is no riddle: The eggs in the oven are not expoſed 
to a daily cooling as are thoſe under the hen: 
we muſt not only allow for the time the progreſs 
of theſe latter eggs is ſtopped, when the hen is in 
feeding, but we muſt alſo reckon the time ſpent WW 
in reſtoring her eggs at each period to the efficacious Wi 
degree of heat, and the ſum of all theſe individual WR 
times may be very moderately rated at one day: the 
chickens of the oven, by being hatched one 'day 
ſooner, ſnew us that this valuation is juſt. It has been 
_ obſerved that oftentimes the chickens are alſo hatch- 
ed under the hens one day ſooner in ſummer- time 
than in the ſpring : when the weather is very warn, 
they are not ſo much cooled during the refreſh- 
ments of the hen, as they are in cold ſeaſons: be- 
fides it is then much eaſier for the fitting hen to 
keep the eggs at the circumference of the neſt i a 
degree of heat near to that of thoſe in the center, the 
eggs of the circumference being much leſs expoſed 
to the impreſſion of cold air at that time of year. 
There are likewiſe among the chickens of one 
and the fame brood, whether warmed under the 
hen or in the oven, ſome whoſe birth happens be- 


tore the uſual time, and others whoſe birth is fe- 
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ed beyond the ſame term, frequently enough 
| 2 * This fact is in every reſpect agreeable a 
to what happens in the other productions of nature. . 
As all the grains of the ſame kind of ſeed ſowed 
at the ſame inſtant, do not ſpring out of the earth 
on the ſame day; or the ſtem of every one of them 
does not grow equally faſt; There are in the ſame 
manner among the germs of birds, ſome that are 
better diſpoſed for their unfolding and more 
vigorous than the reſt, if they may be ſuppoſed 
to have any native vigour in them; and ſome hap- 
pen to be provided with matters better conditioned 
and better prepared to nouriſh them, than others. 
But the differences of both the thickneſs and the 
contexture of the ſhells of the ſeveral eggs laid by 
the very ſame hens, are moſt probably the princi- 
pal ew) th why among thoſe which have been con- 
W tinually expoſed to the activity of the ſame heat, 
che chickens of ſome come ſooner, and thoſe of 
others later to the point of being hatched. No 
kind of unfolding of the germ can be operated in 
an egg, from the inſide of which nothing can tran- 
ſpire, no alteration happens in that caſe : I gave a 
| ſufficient proof of this when 1 gave the method for 
preſerving eggs perfectly freſh for whole years to- 
gether. I mentioned at that time experiments that 
demonſtrate that when the ſhell of an egg has been 
ſmear d over with a varniſh that ſtops all the pores 
of it exactly, it may be kept under a hen for 
thirty or forty days -without becoming addle, and 
without the leaſt unfolding of the embrio. Czteris 
paribus, the thickeſt ſhells have not ſo many pores 
ealily pervadable as thoſe which are extremely 
thin; and among the ſhells that are of an equal 
thickneſs, ſome may be of an opener contexture 
than that of others ; therefore the perſpiration can- 
not be effected with equal facility in all the eggs of 
the ſame brood. Con 
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the death of many chickens in their ſhell ought to 


ly proved by one of the uſes of the ſhell of the 
egg, which has not, for ought I know, been a; 


her whole weight, do not know all the purpoſe 
els 
portant) to prevent a too quick and too abundat 


cover yields to the finger in every part. Rear- 


rumpled in a ſhort time in ſeveral places: the egg 
loſes its form intirely and is reduced above two 


come of eggs without ſhells, which J have kept in 
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I have the more 2 inſiſted upon ſhey. 
ing the inequality that may happen in the perſgi. 
ration of different eggs; as it will give naturaliſts th iſ 
explanation of many matters of fact to be mentioned i 
in the following Memoir: I ſhall there ſhew, tha 8 


be attributed to a perſpiration exceſſively diminiſh. 
ed: an over abundant perſpiration may alfo be 
equally fatal to them. This I think to be evident. 


yet taken notice of. Thoſe who look upon the If 
ſhell of an egg only as a box deſigned to contain 
the white, the yolk, and the embrio, or to hinder the 
egg from being cruſhed when a hen fits on it with if 


was intended for. It ſerves (which is no leſs im- 


perſpiration in the egg ; it is no rarity to find hen 
eggs without a ſhell; they are called rear- egg 
Their fluids have no other covering to contain 
them but the thick membrane which the inſide of 
the ſhell of the other eggs is lined with; and thi 


eggs, or eggs without a ſhell, being put in a 
oven, would be in no danger of burſting there: 
however, you would in vain attempt to havea 
chicken hatched from an egg of this kind, the per- 
ſpiration being therein produced with too much 
facility : the membrane which-is the only cover of 
the egg, yields, wrinkles, and is irregularly 


thirds or three quarters of its bulk in a very fev | 
days; it no longer contains any thing but matters | 
that have been ſo far thickened as to become ſolid 
and hard. I knew beforehand what would be- 
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an oven with better conditioned eggs; I had ſeen 
ſome of them * quite ſhapeleſs, and ſhrink 
into a very {mall, rugged, unformed maſs after I 
had left them for five or fix days together upon the 
ſhelf of the chimney of my ſtudy. It would never- 
theleſs perhaps not be impoſſible to cauſe the 
chicken of a rear-egg to be unfolded ; but art in 
that caſe ought to give it an equivalent of what 
nature refuſed it, one ſhould replace by ſome ſort 
of plaiſtering or other the ſhell it is deſtitute of, 
making it one of plaiſter of paris, or of - ſame 
porous mortar or cement: this experiment which 
would be barely curious,” would not ſucceed perhaps 
till after having been tried over and over, and 
would not teach us any thing more than what we 
| already know of the neceſſity of adequate perſpi- 
Tation. | SORE : | ES 
I did not judge it altogether ſo needleſs, and 
thought it rather mere eaſy and more curious to 
know within a trifle what the quantity of the per- 
ſpiration which has been forced in the ſubſtances in- 
cloſed in the ſhell of the egg from the moment it 
began to be warmed, quite to the inftant at which 
the chicken is ready to be hatched might bez and 
what the proportion of the weight of that matter 
which has been diſſipated in the air, with the pri- 
mitive and total weight of the yolk and the white 
| _ riments that ys teach * 2 _ 
Ht only in weighing eggs before they begin to be 
warmed, 2 = when the Ae is quite 
ready to appear. I have weighed at theſe times 
many eggs of a middling ſize; but it is obſervable 
that the diminution found in the total weight is 
only that which has been operated in the weight of 
the ſubſtances incloſed in the ſhell; for the latter 
being folid and hard, muſt ſupply no part, or 
hardly any part of the evaporation : the heat which 
the ſhell has been expoſed to, cannot be ſuſpected 


to 
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to have increaſed the degree of its natural ſiccity; 
it has never ceaſed to have its inward furface 


fluid ſubſtances of the egg have loſt, we muſt haye 
ſtracting that of the ſhell from the total weight of 
ſhell. of every one of the eggs on which I made 
to aim at; a greater degree of preciſion than that 
never have been weighed till after the chicken was 
hatched, and I never ſhould have been able to weigh 
It intirely but by uſing a world of precautions to 
| Prevent the loſs of the ſmall fragments the chicken 


flings off with its bill whilſt it is ſtruggling to break 
through its priſon. What I judged to be moſt 


of what other experiments had taught me of the 


apprehenſion of any palpable miſtake in the uſe 
we intend to make of it: for the loſs made du- 


the degrees to which it generally goes to. 
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moiſtened by the fluids contained in its cavity, and 
it has been moiſtened in its thickneſs by the vapour 
to which it has never ceaſed to yield a paſſage. In 
order, therefore, to know exactly what the ſoft or 


their firſt weight; and this we ſhall have, by ſub- 
the egg. However, I did not weigh ſeparately the 
theſe obſervations: I did not think myſelf obliged 


which is neceſſary here: Beſides, a ſhell could 


: 


commodious and ſufficiently exact with regard to 
this point, was, to content myſelf with making uſe 


proportion which the weight of the ſhell moſt com- 
monly has to the total weight of the egg, which | 
found to be about a ninth. Although there are 
ſhells of eggs ſome viſibly thinner than others, 
we may very well fix upon this ratio, without 


ring the time of the artificial incubation ought 
never to be eſtimated from eggs whoſe ſhells ſhould 
be evidently and ſenſibly thinner than uſual: I am 
going to give a few inſtances, how far this loſs was 
carried during that time in different eggs, which 
will help us to an eſtimation ſufficiently exact 


Having 


, 0% in eee e - 
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Having weighed an egg which I intended to put 


into the oven, I found its weight to be 2 ounces and 
22 grains, or 1174 grains, out of which ſubſtract- 
ing its ninth part, or very little leſs, that is, 130 
grains inſtead of 1305, I had for the weight of its 
white and yolk nearly 1044. grains. The fame egg 
| was weighed the inſtant the chicken was ready to 
be hatched, after it had pecked a ſmall aperture in 


* 


the ſhell : its total weight was at that time no more 


than 990, out of which having again ſubſtracted the 
veight of the ſhell, or 130 grains, I had for 
that of the two ſubſtances contained in the ſhell 


860 grains: this laft weight being ſubſtracted out 
of the firſt, that is, out of 1044 grains, there re- 
mains 184 
been loſt of the ſubſtances within the egg 
ſenſible perſpiration : this weight is + and g of 
that of the whole fluid or ſoft ſubſtance of the egg 
before it began 
the time of the 
ſixth of their weight. 
Every one muſt 0 udge that the quantity of mat- 
ter of which the ſubſtances contained in the ſhell 


are diminiſhed by the perſpiration, is not always 


critically equal in all the eggs, of which the chick- 


ens are hatched to that which was here found; 


but one may venture to concludeon the other hand, 


that, for the generality, it is not very different 


from it. Three other inſtances I am going to 


mention, ſeem to be ſufficient in conjunction with 


the foregoing to prove, that the limits of this loſs 


lye between one ſixth and one fifth of the firſt 


weight, or within very near that. 
An egg 
grains, weighed but 990 when the chicken was 
ready to come from it; therefore the diminution of 
the weight by perſpiration was 150 grains, whence 
id is eaſy to find by a like calculation, that * ſub- 

ances 
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grains for the weight of what had 
by in- 


to be warmed: they, then looſe in 
operation between a fifth and a 


the firſt weight of which was 1140 
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ſtances contained in the ſhell have loſt a final} 
ter above one fixth part of their firſt weight; m 
not quite a fifth part of it. 2 

The ſubſtances incloſed in the ſhell of 
egg loſt by the perſpiration one fifth, and a 
matter more of their firſt weight : the firft 
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weight of that egg was 1155 grains, of whi 
ok rains Ib the ge of heating : thi 


loſs is a trifle more than one fifth of che firſt tots) 
weight of the ſoft ſubſtances of the egg, which 
1027 grains, becauſe it muſt have been equal 
8 of the weight 1155 grains, leſs a 
nint 1 | . | 3 
| "In 2third egg, the firſt total weight whereof w 
1002 grains, the diminution cauſed by the inſenſi. 
ble perſpiration from the firft moment of the wam- 
ing of the egg, quite to the inſtant in which it begm 
tothe broken by the chicken, was found to be 144 
Lok whence it is eaſily calculated, that the fot i 
fubſtances had loft ſomething leſs than one fu Bl 
% na Ge a 


* 


Alfter having ſuffered a diminution of about one 
fifth or fixth part of their firft weight, 1 
the ſubſtances which compoſed the white and 2 
of the egg, appear before our eyes under the form 
of bones, of fleſh, of veſſels, of blood, of fea- 
thers, of horn, that, in ſhort, they are for our uſt 
a chicken. We muſt however, again allow for 
another diminution, not made by perſpiration : 
one part of the white which has not beer _—_ 


coming fluid, generally remains in the ſhell at the 
coming out of the chicken: rhe chicken indeed 
carries it ſometimes away with him, becauſe it 
ſticks about him; but the weight of that por- 
tion of the white is never more than a few 
grains. = 


ted like the reſt, and is grown thick inftead 


. 


It 
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le mere to be wiſhed, — e cee on 
rr e weight of the egg 
proceſs, had been: carried farther chan 
Eve them: Naturalifts will. not think it a mat- 
ter of indifference: toknow that a portion of the ſum 
total of the matter which has been carried off by | 
inſenſible perſpiration during the whole time of the 
incubation, went daily out of the egg 
gell; to know the progreſs of the inſenſible 
rr 
day, to know e egg o | 
wh warmed, it perſpires more or Jeſs than ben 
the chicken is ready to appear, and more os lefs 
than ig the intermediate times. Several obſtacles 
not neteſſary to he mentioned here, have prevented 
my making in all theſe points the reſults which Lex- 
pected from the trials I had begun T Mal eum 
them perhaps another: time: I was invited to make 


them at firſt on a ſurmiſe that they would lupply 
me with a method of finding dos. ir of 

wich what ſucceſs eggs were wur * by com- hos 

paring the — eons, of weight produced 


in ſome of thoſe of the fame watts during a num- 
9 ſucceſſive days: 2 — ve 3 
e perſpiration might be retar y.the ver7 
— which the quartity of it was inquired 
into, I. did not judge it worthy of any farther notice. 
By taking the egg out of the oven to weigh it, you 
will cool it, unleſs you take towards the preſerving 
A its heat precautions * are not abſolutei7 
ſimple ; beſides, the cooling may be hurtful and 
even fatal to the chicken on * occaſions. 
But, it will be enough for thoſe who cauſe 


chickens to be hatched meerly becauſe it is well 

to have them, to have informed themſelves in this 

Memoir of the ſhape of the baſkets, of the manner 

of placing them 1 filling them with 

888, and of placing withip . them — 
_ 


its 
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which are to be conſulted ſeveral times a day, i 
order to know the degree of the heat which i 
actually in the oven; to have ſeen how theſe ther. 
mometers ought to be conſtructed, : and how they 
may be certain that they have been well regulated, 
to have convinced themſelves that they ought a 
much as poſſible to keep the heat of the oven to 
32 degrees; that they would commit a great miſ. 
take by giving conſtantly to the oven a heat tw 
or three degrees ſuperior to that; that great in- 
conveniences may reſult from too much rather tha 
from too little heat; that, however, a heat of 30 
and even 40 degrees would not be fatal to chicken 
as yet remote from the time of their hatching; tha 
the duration of too faint a heat 1s leſs dangerous; 
-that when one iis obliged to keep almoſt all the 


regiſters ſhut up in order to preſerve a heat of 3ꝛ 


degrees, it is time to renew the heat of the oven by 
the bare addition of a few wiſps of hot dung; but 


that the inſpecter of the oven muſt redouble his 
vigilance after this laſt operation, and pay more 
frequent viſits to it, the to avoid being ſurpriſed un- 
-awares by a too ſudden and too conſiderable an in- 
'creaſe of the heat: We have ſeen, in ſhort, in this | 
'Memoir, that by means of cautions that will take up 
no greater time, eggs may be warmed with a 
much ſuccefs in a chicken ven made with dung, 
as they would be under a hen. be 


An Explanation of the figures of the fourth 
eo eo la ; 

| The Head - piece. 

The head - piece of this Memoir repreſents pat 

of the barn of the ſociety of P Enfant Jeſus, 


in 
- -which ſeveral chicken- ovens have been conſtructed, 
which have had all the ſucceſs that could poſſibij 
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be wilted, d 


fſters of that 9 have mataged-the gu 
with equal diligence and 3 are 5 preſented 
bete 'buſy about fi Ry ns or 


bout putting ſome other baſkets ineo 


the heat of an oven by adding new hot dun 
due of Geh f is fprading the EY 
— = 
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ed as thoſe of conimon . mete! 
def aer to inform us of the changes © 

re of che air in the atmoſphere; the di 
wich is effential to. cauſe chickens to be hatched 


which "Are 


che 


We of fig t. has no o 


er degrees but 


chicken - oven; the 32d degree is that 1 the heat 
of the hen; the 4th * is marked as 
heat, and the 26th is marked as too ſtrong a heat”; 
the Zoth is market] as a degree of remifs heat,” and. 
the 28th as being a too faint hear. b. c. point out 
ue tin-box that defends the ball of the thermometer 
rom breaking. There is at d, fig. 2. an aperture 
made in that box thro* which the ball may be ſcen : 
No apertures which are ſmaller and more regular- 
Er on the tin boxes of both thermometets, 


— b. c. is no more than a pipe open under- 


The third fig repreſents « one of thoſe ſmall bottles 
it to make a butter thermometer. nn, a line up 
to Which the bottle i is filled with butter. — 


L 2 The 


the cafks; 
The tuo men who! appear further off, ns 


has 4 
= 7 - - 
* 


hi Ty wy ſecond figure are TE? of tw | 
thermometers ; that of fig. 2. has its degrees mark 


of the tempe- 


that is, the 32d, is marked here . "The 
thoſe which are "neceflary to the manager of the 
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the air free acceſs to the ball. However, 
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de wiſhed, during the yeat 1748. Some of the 
fiſters of that fociety who have managed the ovens 
with equal Lock filing and rag ie are 8 
buſy a eps, or 
355 king 'f i 8 other baſkets: 128 the he aſks: 
The two men who! appear further off, are renewing 
the heat of an oven by 117. new hot dun to 5% 
dne of them is . "the "O08 the o has 
brought him in his ſcuttle. "15. "2 oO 


PLATE vn. 


the firſt FE ſecond. figure are FE: of two 
thermometers ; that of fig. 2. has its degrees mark- 
ed as thoſe of conimon aria Fer Are 
deſigned to inform us of the chan Es, ol f the tempe- 
rature of the air in the atmoſphere ; the degree 
| which is effential to cauſe e to ; be hatched, 
that is, the 32d, is aged here by a thread. The 
thermometer of fig. f. has no other degrees but 
thoſe which are * to the manager of the 
chicken-oven'; the 32d degree is that of the hea 

of the hen; the 4th degree is marked as a ſtron 

heat, and the 36th is marked as too ſtrong a heat; 
the goth is marked-as a degree of remiſs heat, and 
the 28th as being a too faint heat. b. c. point out 
the tin-box that defends the ball of the thermometer 
from breaking. There is at d, fig. 2. an aperture 
made in that box thro* which the Yall may be 4 un 

The apertures which are ſmaller and hike regular- 
ly diſpoſed" on the tin boxes of both thermometets, 

afford the air free acceſs to the ball. However, 


the box b. c. is no more than a pipe open under- 
neath. 


The third fig repreſents « one of thoſe ſmall bottles 
fit to make a butter thermometer. nn, a line up 
* waich the bottle bo filled with butter. 
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On : Hocking on FER 


ri , repreſents a two-handled 74 
of eggs · A thermometer. t lyes reclined 


the FCUNEG gn 
1 li fi exhib ſlt wit ord 
this. þab: 0063.10 3 There ig at e a 
wicker-pipe that riſes above the bottom 9 A 
baſket, and ſeryes 2s a yery hig Jecge to! the ok 
W ch 3 at the center on! Tu hole ß 
deſigned to let the thermometer ba through ĩt i 
of a hen, on 


and out of the oven. 

The ſixth fig. is that of the egg 
which is written about its falle end end, the day f 
We week and month it was pht into the oven. 
The ſeventh fg. exhibits. one of the manners i 
which pro two-handed al. SET be 9 
OVET the other ANC ng. Ieh. 
Re art of the caſk has Tk 57 off at 49 

c 8 gf the 1 WL the oyen TE 

et 1245 
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ke 1 To 


po, aber 
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The Geben fic g. re r 1 erer in 
the fore · part whereo HL has been taken 111 

to new — three baſkets full of eggs are diſpole 
one over the other within it. There is at a 
above it ſome ſtraw by which the inferior baſket ii 
is ſupported. That baſket and the two others hare 
each of them four handles. k k, the middle 
baſket which reſts an the four handles of the balk 
11. 11, the upper-baſket which is ſo pported b 


the four handles of the baſket k k. There r 
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MEMOIR V. 


5 Of the effefts produced by imperceptibl Vapour s, which 
are fatal to the chickens incloſed in the ſhell : Of the 
remedies which prevent them, and of the confiruftim 


%? "By py 
s-'V ＋ 
oo 


towards cauſing eggs to be as ſuccek- 


under the hens, ſeemed to have been 
| 9 diſcovered at laſt, after it had been 
proved that there were infallible means to keep 
them in a proper heat, and that when they had 
been put in an oven from the ſides of which a 
great quantity of vapours did not continually pro- 
ceed, as from the firſt ovens whoſe ſides were in- 
tirely made of dung, the chickens were hatched 
from fruitful eggs on the twentieth or the twenty: 
firſt day. The ſucceſs of the. artificial incubations 
made in my firſt ovens lined with plaiſter, had 
left me no room to think that any thing more c 

be deſired, or that I could want any further 


S ok © * 


| chickens 


of an oven altogether inacceſibl to the vapours of the | 


— | . that l to be found out 
fully warmed in hot-beds as they are 


inſtrutions to continue fo cauſe other broods of 


- of Donieſtick Fo. 


chickens to be hatched' with equal ſucceſs · as the 


— 


circuniſtances, as 1 may ſay the ovens: ha 
beated by a kind of dung 2 was not very moiſt 


and in 4 time of year F alſo that WAS: very fit to d | 
it. I was not then informed how important theſe, 
” nces were, till - I began again to cauſe 
to be warmed after the vacation, about the 
end of November. Theſe laſt experiments ſhewed 
me what 1 e 5 be — ö 8 of; 
viz, that the eggs might very poſſibly be ſurround- 
ed with a hurtful vapour, altho* the ſides of the 
oven could not poſſibly produce it: and that when- 
ever the air of the place where the oven ſtood was 
full of that vapour, the regiſters of the oven, ſome 
of which it was impoſſible not to keep open, left it 
do eaſy a paſſage into the cavity of the caſk. I 
was at firſt ignorant, but this experiment. ac» 
quainted me at laſt, that there might be in the 
ovens degrees of moiſture which, though not per- 
ceptible to the eye of the managers, were neverthe· 
leſs fatal to the chickens, made them die. in their 
ſhells, ſome very ſoon, and a yet greater number 
when they were juſt upon the point of being hatched. 

I cannot better acquaint - the reader with theſe 
dangerous circumſtances, which muſt be avoided 
with the utmoſt care, than by giving an. account of 
the experiments in which they have been fatal to 
the chickens which I had tried to hatch with ſucceſs. 
About the end of November, I broke up my old 
hot-bed, which was then grown too cool after it 
had laſted above ten months. I had another made 
in the fame place; and four caſks were buried in it, 
becauſe I wanted to have ſpare ovens to ſhift into, 
This new hot-bed was made with very wet dung : 
the place where it was laid was low, it was a ſtable 
for horſes; a tall man at top of the hot-bed would 
have reached the cieling with his head; there was 
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firuated en the ſame fide with the door, ſo d 
pour, which was very thick at ſome times. Thy 
ovens which had acquired in a few days a hen 
above 32 degrees, did nevertheleſs not appear t 

me fit to receive any eggs: I knew at leaſt enough 
ef the matter, not to introduce any into them; {@ 
long as there ſhould remain a ſenfible moiſtire 
there. I found that the whole underſide: of their 
covers was wet, and that to fuch a, degree that be 
water dropt from them. now and then; it gathered Iſ 
under the cover the more eafily as it was lined with 


* 
% 


wood. However the under part of the covers ap- 
| Peared leſs and leſs wet every day, it was only dam. 
piſn after that, and in time it ſeemed to be perfect. 
ly dry every where, in ſome of the dvens ſooner; aud 
in others later: there paſt however a whole fortnight 
before the top of ſome appeared thoroughly dry. 
As ſoon as I had one of my ovens dry enough to 
let no remains of moiſture be perceived, I thought - 
1 might truſt it with ſome eggs: I introduced ſome 
into it conſtantly every day, that is, thoſe which 
tny hens had laid the day before, which were 
not very numerous, the ſeaſon being not then 
dver-favourable for laying : ſo that a new brood 
was begun every day which was often very ſmall, 
being but a couple of eggs on ſome days, and 
even of one ſingle egg on others. Before I come 
to give an account of the manner in which theſe 
broods fucceeded, I muſt mention here all the pre- 
_ ] had taken to make —— able to compare 
their refpective products; becauſe it will be prope! 
that dhe ene ala be taken by all ſuch as ſhall make 
it their bufineſs, or amuſement, to warm eggs and 
hatch chickens from them, and that fhall. _ 


_ could not penetrate as it would have done theo il 
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> ad 


Ws 


9 . 
the end it 
—_— what the cauſe of 


i Gif 


the month it was for warming. I have 


— bommnore the ſeveral conveniences re- 
ſulting from theſe marks ; but I muſt here add that 
I kept an exact journal of them ruled with three co» 
unmns, the firſt contained the days of each week; 

the other two the days of the month, and the num- 
ber of the eggs put into the oven on each of tles 
W written till about twenty or one and twenty days 
after the firſt day of the firſt column, the number 
of the chickens proceeding from each brood was 


| recorded; I wrote there the chickens that were 
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1 


a 


— 


. 


hatched, and the day, over againſt the day on 
which the eggs began to be warmed; and I mark- 
ed in the third column and over-againſt the fame 
day, the number of the . that brood 

which had proved addle or unfruitful. A fourth 
column would have been needleſs for the number of 
the chickens which had died in the 222. that 
number being eaſily found out by adding the addle- 
eggs to thoſe which had yielded chickens, and by 
ſubſtracting their ſum from that of the eggs of the 


whole brood, "Bos | e 5 
eye on the firſt calumn of this 


A glance of the 
regiſter, taught me every day the number of the 
chickens that might be expected, and the ſecond 
ſhewed which brood had better and which had 
worſe anſwered what ought be expected from it. 
[ ſhall not exhibit here at length this journal, 
Was da me: they would meet with many odd eir- 

cumſtances 
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exhaling from dung which we have not the leaſt per. 


eggs in the quantity that might prove hurtful to 


of their being hatched ; nor was it any worſe regy- 


The firſt brood was much more conſiderable than 
thoſe which came after, it conſiſted of above ſixty 


is not mentioned on my journal which I had not 


mainder of moiſture in the plaiſter of the oven, 


where the ovens ſtood, which I had begun to dread, 


product of chickens began to come nearer to the 


| '. On Hitching and Bretding 
cumſtances there, without finding the particular 
which had occaſioned them: It will be enough w 
give the reſults that have taught me, there are de. 
grees not only of ſenſible, but alſo. of inſenſib 
moiſture as to our eyes, and that there are va 


ception of, although they are much to be dreatled, 
on account of the chickens incloſed in the egg 
It is theſe reſults that firſt put me upon ſeeking after 
means to hinder vapours from hanging round the 


I had all the reaſon in the world to be ſatisfied 
with the manner in which the heat was regulated 
during the twenty or twenty one days, which were 
to bring the chickens of the firſt brood to the time 


lated as to the incubation of the following days. 


eggs which had been collected beforehand ; this 


as yet begun: But notwithſtanding all I had 
hoped from it, on account of my having always 
found the eggs in the proper degree of warmth, 
and to appearance perfectly dry, I had neverthelels 
but three or four chickens from the whole num- I 
ber. I attributed this bad ſucceſs to ſome te- 


which I had not taken notice of; I had better 
hopes of the following broods, as the oven muſt 
have grown every day more and more dry. In 
ſhort, the dampneſs of the air itſelf of the place 


had been diminiſhed by the care I had taken to keep 
both the door and window open: then indeed the 


number of the eggs; one day it proved a _ 


2 balf of them. r 
I be broods, after having appeared to. ſucceed 
better and better for four days together, and when 
chickens more proportionable to that of the eggs; 


4 


chicken came iS mell tor twelve 
gether. I had myſelf occaſioned this new diſorder, 


Icook it into my head to have an operation made, 
without reflecting how dangerous it might be to 


KE SF ESE F 


8 F 


caſk in, and the quantity of new dung I thought 
neceſſary to ſurround: it with in order to warm it. 


02 


2 
25 


ovens, ſince the air muſt needs convey it into 
them ? I ſaw ſometimes large portions of the un- 
der part of the covers ſtand full of drops of water, 
and the very eggs themſelves were now and then 
ſenſibly moiſt : in vain did I convey them from 
the oven where the dampneſs was { 

another where it did not ſhew itſelf, which com- 


where the eggs ſeemed to be dry, they could not 
fal being influenced by 2 vapour ſo univerſally 


craſed all of a fudden to afford me any: not one 
came out of its ſhell for twelve days to- 


and that at a time when every thing began to mend: 


the ovens: this was to] cenſtruct one of a much 
greater capacity than any I had hitherto made uſe of, 
that is, with a ſugar-caſk. The large hole we were 
obliged to make in the hot-bed to bury ſuch a 


b filled the place with a much greater quantity of 
— yapours — there had been in it hi . 
this plaiſter of the wall and that which was between the 
not joiſts of the cieling imbibed ſo much water after 
had this, that what was ſcraped off thoſe places 
ays might be kneaded like dough ; the walls and ciel- 
ith, ing charged with this prodigious quantity of water, 
Jeſs contributed . therefore with the hot-bed made of 
m- dung that was too moiſt, to fill the air with damp- 
te- ves. How ſhould this fail to have crept into the 


ſo viſible into 


monly was one next the door; in that very oven 


diffuſed 
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On Hatching and Breeding 
diffuſed all over the place. For # monck ing 
half, that is, during the laſt days of Dun 

whole” nionth of ; ory part of N 
two or three days often p without 
gle chicken being hatched : out of five or ſix e 
and ſometimes oor of eight or ten, ther 
but one chicken. One brood 
(all of them fruitful) which 
| own hens, afforded me in ten 
Whenever 1 broke the which had bee 
ed during more days was to ct 
the chickens to be hatched, J found a dead ow h 
each egg: the chickens of ſome of them Hail pe 
riſned in the firft days of the incubation, thoſe d 
others had died later, and the majority of them hat 
ved till they had been quite ready to come forth. 
I was expoſed here to a number of events, al. 
moſt as diſagreeable as thoſe of my firft tris; WW 

with this only difference, that the cauſe- of the 
evil was now ſufficiently known to me, and I wan 
leſs acquainted with the remedies which ought to 
have been applied to it: bur it was at that time u. 
terly impoſſible for me to have recourſe to thoſe {6 
very neceſſary means. The bufineſs was to e. 
new 8 the air of the place where the bot. 
bed was, and never to permit any air introduced 
into it, to remain there, not even for a ſmall time. 
The diſpoſition of the place did not allow me to open 
any new windows, nor to contrive any very large 
apertures in the cieling: All I could do was to open 
a few vents that were in one of the walls, ſmall enoug} 
to draw the air from a paſſage that parted the ſtable 
where the ovens ſtood from another: Theſe aptt- | 
tures being but very ſmall, did not however if. 
creaſe the circulation of the air ſufficiently”; fo that 
I loft all hopes of caufing eggs to be warnied with 
any tolerable ſucceſs in thefe ovens ; and I judged 
that, if T had a mind to ſtay till ſummer for — | 
= x hatching 


\ 


J Domeſtick Foa. 
hatching of chickens, I muſt necds remove the ovens 


, « 
— 


then to à more airy 
with 
But 


- 


W 


', 


at 


helle, although the e 
warmed in the fame b: 
the other as poſſible ? 


ſign the reaſon why an | 
he of heat, there are ſome wh 


. 


among the eggs warmed 


4 
2 


they come out later, is a 

wer theſe new queſtions : the principle is, that 
when the pores of an egg are intirely ftopped, no al- 
teration can be made is its cavity : let It grow ever 
ſo old, it remaips as freſh as a new laid egg, when jt 


is alſo the principle that will 


has been done over with yarniſh immediately after it 
was laid: in mort, let it be fat on ever ſo long, its 


ay can never be unfolded : this is an experiment! 
ave made many years ago, by keeping eggs var. 
niſhed over ee and which I have repeated of 


- 3 


lateby putting eggs ſo coated over into chicken. ovens. 


As ſoon as you are informed that the chicken can- 


0 vateld ule in the ogg when the perſpiration 


The principle which we have made uſe of to aſ- 


4 


the ſame 9 
chickens are hatched ſooner, and ſome from which 
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that all which would have paſſed within the > 51 
of the eggit the perſpitation had been periefty fe 


| . dut that tg 
aintly as it were, that its weakneſs will make it 


of its priſon : after many fruitleſs efforts on its own 


driven towards the ſhell of the egg by 


there for a few days with the appearance of new laid 


the middle of Fuly, T put fix in a pot of watet 


©. On Hacking and Breeding 
which ought to proceed through the ſhell is thix in 
tirely obſtructed, you will ſoon conclude. fg b 


will not take place if that perſpiration is any way 


© 
- 
. 


diminiſhed ; that it may be ſo to ſuch a degree tha 
the germ will not unfold itſelf but with the great 

1 very 100n after; that a per. 
ſpiration not. altogether ſo much diminiſhed, K 


difficulty, and periſh Yay don after; that 
flibly permit the chicken to grow, but that 


die in a very few days; that, in ſhort, if the perſpi- 
ration is freer, though not quite ſo abundant zs it 
ought to be, the chicken will live a greater num- 
ber of days in the ſhell, and perhaps arrive at its 
full growth, but it will {till be deſtitute” of that vi. 
gour which is neceſſary to enable it to break the wall 
part, it will die at laſt without ever ſeeing the light, 


Doubtleſs the diminution of the perſpiration is 
proportioned to the difficulty ' which the 2 
e heat, 


find in making their eſcape; the water that ſticks 
to the ſhell and fills the pores of it, does not op- 
poſe an invincible obſtacle to the venting of theſe 
particles, but it retards, and if it does not intirely 
obſtruct the perſpiration, it at leaſt diminiſhes it. 
The people who ſell new laid eggs all of them 
know, more indeed than it were to be wiſhed, 
that the eggs which are kept in water are preſerved 


ones; that by this means the empty ſpace which 
had been madein them if they had been kept in the 
open air, is avoided, and that they will boil milky. 
In order to make myſelf ſure by a more dect- 
ſive experiment, that water alone is capable of hin- 
dering eggs from being fat on with ſucceſs ; about 


which 
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which I had made luke-warm, the pot was put into 
in oven, which ſoon cauſed the water, and conſe- 
uently the eggs, to aſſume the heat of 32 de- 
grees, which they were carefully kept in. Several 
ſocceſſive broods had ſucceeded very well in this 
oven, and had I put into it a baſket full of 
eggs at the ſame time, the chickens would infalli- 
bly have been hatched. Three days after I broke 
one of the eggs which I had juſt taken out of the 
water; but I could not perceive in it the leaſt ap- 
ce of a germ that had unfolded itſelf : I wait- 
ed a longer time to examine what would have been 
done in the others: on the ninth day I was in- 
vited to break a couple of them; as they were 
then become lighter than the water and ſwam at 
the ſurface of it; one of the two yielded an inſup- 
portably fœtid ſmell, it was rotten: the other had 
W its yolk ſtill in a ball, but its white was become as 
| limpid as water; I found in theſe no veſtiges of a 
germ that had periſhed after having been unfolded, 
nor even of any unfolding at all. On the tenth day, 
I broke a fourth egg, one of the three which had re- 
mained at the bottom of the pot; its yolk was in a 
ball, and the white was become very fluid, nor had 
the germ made any greater progreſs in this than in 
the others. In ſhort I waited till the ſeventeenth day 
before I broke the other two eggs, which had not ſtir- 
red from the bottom of the pot; one of them was a 
rotten egg, which, when broken, yielded a moſt of-. 
fenſive ſmell ; the other had its yolk in a ball and the 
white quite melted, and its ſmell, though not quite 
ſo ſtrong that of the other, was nevertheleſs very 
. art... 
We ſhall then in vain attempt to bring chickens 
within the time they are to be hatched in, by keep- 
ing the eggs in the pureſt water, that ſhall have 
conſtantly the moſt — degree of heat for 
the unfolding and the growing of the germ, l! 
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ter. A great many experiments which 1 ſhall me. 
be addled : theſe experiments { 
Clearly chat the chiet principle of corruption is i 
the germ, which periſh after it hath begun t 
it had unfolded itſelf in a ſenſible manner. i 


Kcient to let the chicken grow, may neverthlek 


chat ſhould perſpire a little leſs than another, mes 
 warniſh, whilſt another chicken could not anne 


it breathes and takes in air of courſe. We have the 


Which increaſes from day to day. This vacuum, 


| Hell, and the membrane which followed = 


ſnould happen to unfold itſelf, it woul periſh in: 
very ſhort time: moſt t probably it had unfolded ; 
ſelf in the two eggs of the foregoing enperim 
which were decay'd, and it was deſtr ſoon &. 


hs A, „ Ke wo 


tion hereafter, have ſhewed me, that when Ppt 


have no germ within them, — act belts 
ts 1 to Mew vey 


increaſe:: and if the four eggs aboye mentioned, 


within them, *tis probable this had periſhed before 


.. A perſpiration rendered much lefs difficult 
chan it is in an egg ſurrounded with water on il 
s, a perſpiration, in ſhort, that would be ſuf- 


be fatal to it by the nature of the cauſe of it; [ 
mean that a chicken might be hatched from an egg 


17 becauſe a few of its pores were obſtructed by 


at that point from another egg that ſhould have but 
juſt the very ſame quantity of pores obſtrutted, 
With this only difference, that they were _ With 
water. * is „ 1 that 2 * 
greater upon this laſt propofition, and g 
© he K 2 of * be fatal to the 
chicken in the egg viz. that if the egg perſpirs, 


meaſure of the quantity of the matter that has per- 
ſpired from the different ſubſtances of the egg, ® 
the vacuum which is found at its biggeſt end, and 
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already mentioned in another place, which is be. 
tween the membrane that covers the inſide of tht 
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„ Domeſtick Fowls. © _ 

nces of the egg to prevent any ſpace therein that 
pros not be filled with the ſaid {ſtances 3 this 
ſpace, I ſay, whieh is certainly not an abſolute va- 
cuum, is alſo the meaſure of the quantity of the 
matter perſpired. N 3 
Whilſt matters of the utmoſt ſubtilty paſs out 


through the pores of the whole ſhell, there comes air 
alſo into it through thoſe of its biggeſt end. This 


may be thought to ſupply the chief part of the mat- 
ter taken in; it is air which muſt needs pervade the 
ſhell ; it is to air that the ſhell muſt leave a paſſage 
open; but air 1s not the only thing which its pores are 
capable of admitting through them : the expetiments 
made with the air-pump have taught us long ſince, 
that the very fluids of the egg many tranſude through 
its ſhell. The ſame matter of fact has been demon- 
ſtrated to us without the aſſiſtance of the air- 
pump, by thoſe eggs of our firſt trials, through the 
ſhells of which a moſt foetid liquor did tran- 
ſude. Some other obſervations have ſhewn me, 
that particles of matter which muſt needs be incom- 
parably groſſer than thoſe of the air, may pene- 
trate into the cavity of eggs; I have found a 
mouldineſs in eggs which I had broken long 
after the time the chicken ought to have been 
hatched in; nor could I perceive any cracks in 
thoſe eggs; naturaliſts have ennobled mouldineſſes, 
and raiſed them to the rank of plants: many have 
ſhewn, and Micheli among the reſt, that they 
come from ſeeds; therefore, the ſeeds of thoſe mi- 
nute plants had pervaded the ſhell of the above - 
mentioned eggs, and the membrane with which 
the cavity of them was covered. Te e 
The united force of ſo many experiments was 


not neceſſary to prove, that the air enters the egg 


through its biggeſt end, and that it may at enter- 
ng into it be charged with matters capable of cau- 
ling in the ſubſtances of it alterations that may 

| 1 prove 
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On Hatebing and Breeding 
prove hurtful to the chicken. Alterations very ſen. 
fible to the taſte may be produced in thoſe ſub. 
ſtances by mere aqueous vapours : the -abovemen- 
tioned eggs which are kept in water to be preſerved 
in the ſtate of new-laid-eggs, cannot deceive by 

this appearance thoſe that have à nice palate in eggs; 
L and a great many other people, can diſtingu 
an egg which is really new laid from one which ls 
been kept four and twenty hours in water; this laſt 
has an unpleafant taſte to a cofnoifleur. The air 
charged with vapours proceeding from a hot - bed, 
may be charged with patticles ſtill much more ca- 
pable of cauſing fatal alterations in the egg, dn 
an air which is charged only with pure water; 
tis probable from this, that the membrane which 
contains the ſubſtances of the egg, is not impene- 
trable by theſe vapours of the dung 
It is for theſe reaſons doubtleſs, that fœtid ſmells 
kill the chickens in their ſhells, and cauſe them to 
corrupt there; and when an ill ſmelling egg hap- 
pens to be among a brood, as it ſometimes is, 
one cannot take it away too ſoon 3 it becomes con- 
tagious to the reſt. Having left a rotten- egg un- 
der a common hen for four and twenty hours; and 
another under a turkey-hen, I ſaw all the eggs of 
theſe two broods fall off and turn one after ane- 
ther: I found one or two rotten every day: ind 
although the ſtraw of each neſt had been pur freſh, 

in order to leave no veſtiges of the bad fmell, al 
the eggs continued to rot to the very laſt; the 
deadly impreſſion having been already made within 
them. One of the great motives of the viſits 
which the Bermeans pay to their Mamals, is tht 
neeeſſity of removing all the rotten eggs. 
Under the hens, as well as in our ill ſituated oven, 

the chickens do not die ſometimes in the eggs till the) 
are ready to be hatched ; in which caſe the egg is fre 
from all ill ſmell. Country people are not at 5 
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' Pliny was not contented with giving one fingle re- 


he gave two at once, the ſecond of which has not 
had the ſame ſucceſs as the firſt : it is abſolutely 
unknown to our country people, and conſiſts of 


tonuerit, ſays he, Lib. 10. cap. 54, ou peretunt, 


mine ovorum pofittes, aut terua ex aratro. = _ 
We mentioned it but ſlightly before, but it is 
to be obſerved here, that among the eggs wherein 
the chicken is dead, ſome of them ſpread. the moſt 
intolerable ſmell, even before they are, or at leaſt 
— when 


account for their premature death, when it n 


jor part of the covers of my ovens with iron. 


 ceipt for the preſerving of eggs againſt thunder: 


&c. remedium contra tonitrum ciauus ferreus ſub fira- 
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which are ſo apt to corrupt the eggs; for among a 
very great number. of eggs wherein the. chicken 
in theſe ovens has periſhed, I very ſeldom. met 
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On Hatching and Breeding 
when they are broken, and the others. have ng il 
ſmell even after they have been broken. In m1 


firſt trials made in ovens warmed wich dung, al 


the eggs rotred, and were horridly infectious; Of 
the ſix eggs kept and warmed in water, there were 
but two that grew rotten and ſtinking: which 
ſhews that a merely aqueous moiſture does not 


cauſe the ſubſtances of the egg to rot, unleſs it is 
exceſſive, and that even theſe. ſubſtances are oſten 


preſerved, notwithſtanding the moſt. abundant 
moiſture : but a more inconſiderable humidity 


charged with thoſe particles of dung which are 


capable of affecting our ſmell very ſtrongly, pro- 


duces a corruption in the eggs, which occaſions 


the diſſolution of the chicken, and reduces it to a 
perfect putridity. However, we. muſt. conclude, 
that when the air which enters our ovens made of 


caſks lined with plaiſter, carries too much moiſture 
into the caſk along with it, it conveys thither none 


or very few of thoſe volatile particles of dung 


with any that happened to have an offenſive 


{mell. 


- Thereis even ſomething till more fingular, viz. 
that a chicken, eſpecially when it has died in his ſhell 


a very few days before it might have been hatched, 


is preſerved there without contracting any corrup- 
tion. I have left in the oven, out of negligence at 
firſt, and afterwards on purpoſe, ſome of thoſe 


eggs which had a dead chicken in them, ſeven or 
eight, and ſometimes above. fifteen days beyond. 


the term when they ought to have been taken out. 
The chicken incloſed in his ſhell had no manner 


of ill-ſmell, nor any tokens of corruption: a large 

full grown chicken with or without feathers, that 

ſhould have been put in the ſame oven, the M t. 
ga —_—_— - 


2 


four and twenty. hours after it had been killed, 


- 
- 


the dead chicken I in the egg without 
decay in a degree of heat ſo apt to bring on cor- 
ruption ? One may eaſily conceive that when the 
chicken has loſt its life, there is in the egg a circu- 
lation of air nothing fo conſiderable: as that which 
was there before; but ſomething; more. muſt be 
conceived ; it would not even be enough to ima- 
gine, as Iat firſt did, that obſtructions multiplied 
in the pores of the ſhell take away almoſt all man- 


air within, and that the latter is in a degree of 
compreſſion capable of hindering all fermentation. 
We are obliged to quit that notion when we con- 
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chicken out of his | ſhell, the leſs room he takes 
within it; there has then perſpired, notwithſtand- 


being not ſatisfied with my firſt explanation of the 
phznomenon, I ſuſpected another - cauſe: of the 
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would have come-feetid out of it. Why then is 


ner of communication of the external air with the 


ſider that the more days paſs without taking the 


ing his death, a matter which the pores of the ſhell 
have ſuffered to eſcape through them. Therefore, 


155 


preſervation of the chicken, which it is owing to 
in reality. The chicken dead in the egg, happens 


] to be imbalmed there in a manner much ſuperior to 
1 thoſe which have been uſed hitherto, not even ex- 
L cepting the methods uſed by the Egyptians, to hin- 
- der the bodies of animals and thoſe of men from 
it being deſtroyed; by putrefaction: The chicken the 
e moment he loſes his life, is covered on all parts 


with a kind of balſam, which has indeed no aroma- 
tick ſmell, but which is nevertheleſs fitter to pre- 
ſerve it from corruption than the moſt odoriferous 
balſams, and the moſt fragrant perfumes ; the bal- 
lam ſpoken of, is the white of the egg with 
which the whole chicken is ſmeared over : thick 
that white which was become fluid, is now grown 
Bain, and coagulates more and more every day 


r 
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On. Hatching and Breeding - 
upon the body. of the dead chicken: it ſuffem js 

ſelf to be penetrated a while by both the aqueow 
and the volatile particles which are. inclined too 
cape out of che fleſh of the chicken; but it ſtopt 
all the avenues to the external air that ſhould be ae. 
ceſſary to bring on the fermentation 3 ſo that de 
fleſh and the varniſh it is done over with, are gu. 

nually dried up, the chicken lofes part of ita bulk 
and fubſtance without rotting ; - and at length 
| arrives ata ſtate in which it is evidently anal if 
zerable for ever. | 


I be explication I have juſt 


to me a bare probability, after I had made the er 
periments that ſeemed the fitteft to demonſtrate 


the truth of it. I have broken off one half er 


thereabouts of the ſhell in which chickens had 
1 Juſt as they were going to be hatched. 

f it had been impoſſible for them to be preſerved 
from corruption any other ways, than by the op- 
poſition of the ſhell to an introduction of the exterml 
air ſufficiently free, being put again half naked into 
the oven as they were n after the breaking 
away of almoſt 8 ſhell, _ would have bem 
corrupted very there, whereas they were pre- 
1erved in it ſound and whole, without 45 tract 
the leaſt ill ſmell: the fluid with which they wer 
moiffened, and which was ſometimes conſideraby 
quid. grew thick by degrees, and was afterwatG 
perfe&ly dried up; the chicken was covered o 
"with a kind of varniſh, that ſheltered all its part 
from any ſenſible alterations occaſioned by ferme- 
tation. However, the heat of the oven is not 4 
all neceſſary to render the white of the egg 3 ft 


_ preſervative from corruption: I have aſſured myiel 
of this by keeping in my ſtudy ſeveral of the {aid 
chickens, having broken off a conſiderable part o 
their ſhell ; they dried up there without contra 
ing any ill ſmell, and they are ready to be 1 


of Domeſtick Fowls. ' 
to ſuch as are fond of ſeeing what the diſpoſition 
of the outward parts of the chicken is, whilſt it 
1 ſhall not make any apologies for the digreffion 
into which this fact and my inquiries into the 
cauſe of it have thrown me; the knowledge of 
this cauſe may be many ways uſeful to us: it in- 
forms us that we may make uſe of the white of eggs 
with more ſucceſs in preſerving the tendereſt kinds 
of fleſh, and other bodies inclinable to corrup- 
tion than of the beſt of: balſams, and the varniſhes 
moſt eſteemed for their hardneſs. Though none of 
them will adhere to bodies that are wet, or they do it 
at leaſt with great difficulty; and have, before they 
come to be dry, a corroſive —_ which the 
white of eggs have not. I ſhall defer to another 
time enlarging on the ſeyeral uſes I have applied it 
to, but I am very glad of this gong to in- 
form my readers, eſpecially thoſe who love to 
make experiments of a uſeful kind, that they may 
uſe it to ſecure the duration of ſeveral organiſed 
bodies which it is of conſequence to keep from 
corruption, and which they are very ſoon apt to 
> HL hae e * 
However, the ſmell of dung which never fails 


never dangerous to eggs, but when the air that 
conveys it is charged with a certain quantity of 
moiſture: a hen happened once to chuſe a neſt ſa as to 
inform me of this particular. She laid her eggs upon 
ſome ſtraw which was at the end of the manger, 
neareſt to the window of the ſtable where my firſt 
chicken · ovens were, and that at a time when I had 
reaſon to be pleaſed at the ſucceſs of the broods: 
| the ſhewed an inclination to ſet, which I took your 
Care not to 7 4 5 not taking any eggs from 
her, 1 added a few to thoſe ſhe had already; and 
there were as many chickens hatched out of them, 
M 4 — 
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to become ſenſible where there is a bed of it, is _ 


as there comes generally from ſucceſsful incyby. 
A 882 


ſuch as gardeners uſually gather herbs in: it was 
fifteen or ſixteen inches high, ten or twelve in dia 
meter at top, and about fix or ſeven at bottom: I 


there was no ſpace which was not well ſupplied with 
dung in any two places diametrically oppoſite, but 
that which was between the oppoſite ſides of the 
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I had a mind to make a ſecond - experiment to 
ſee whether eggs expoſed to the ſmell of d 
ſtronger than what had acted upon the a 


' foregoing brood, would not be a detriment. I relied 
upon the good will of the hen juſt mentioned, i ud 


from her her chickens as they were ready to be 
hatched ; before ſhe had had time to know and 
take an affection for them, I gave her in the room of 
them ſix new eggs to fit on; but before I made 
this exchange, I prepared every thing ſo that they 


might be ſurrounded with a vapour or-ſmell ef 


dung much ſtronger than that which had afted 
upon the others. I put in the ſame manger a 
common baſket in the form of a truncated cone, 


had it filled above half with litter pretty moiſt, 


which contained 3 good quantity of dung; the bed 


of ſtraw of which the neſt for the eggs was made, 
was laid upon that dung; I next cauſed the out- 
fide of this baſket to be ſurrounded and even buried, 
and that quite to the top, with dung not very dry: 


manger and the baſket, the layer of dung was but 


of a moderate thickneſs in thoſe two places, but! 


had cauſed it to be made above a foot and a half 
thicker in the direction of the length of tht 
manger. The hen was put in that neſt thus ſur- 
rounded on every ſide with dung: ſhe liked the 
place very well and fat with great affection on the 
{ix eggs that had been given to her. The gem 
of every one of them proſpered better in that 


neſt than in a common one, as the dung helpe? 
” 1 


* 


ut 
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he 


of, had loſt the 
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hen to keep them warmer than they would 
4 been in any other; two of the chickens were 
hatched two days before the uſual time, that is, in 
che morning of the nineteenth day: two others got 
out of their ſhells only on the twentieth, the fifth 


was not hatched ſooner than the twenty firſt, and 


he ſixth proved an addle-egg. This experiment, 

ck iron that the 2 dung 1s not dange- 
rous to the germs when it is not over: and above 
moiſt, affords us an inſtance of the differences that 
happen between the times of the hatching of the 
chickens of one and the ſame brood, and confirms 
its being forwarded by a ſtronger or at leaſt a more 
continual d of heat; the above mentioned 


eggs were cooled but little whilſt the hen went off 
to take her food. ö | 


The dung that ſurrounded the neſt juſt ſpoken 

N part of its moiſture in a 
very few days; ſuch a ſmall heap in compariſon to 
a large bed, and ſurrounded almoſt on all parts 
with the free air, could not ſupply for any long 


time a moiſture capable of hurting the embrios in 


the eggs. I ſaw, on the contrary, all, or almoſt 
all, the embrios periſh in the eggs of three neſts 


| unſkilfully ſituated, and choſen by the hens im- 


mediately upon a too moiſt earth, whoſe damp- 


neſs had continued pretty nearly the ſame during 


the whole time of the incubation. -Þ_"_-_—G?Aqa-___ 
But how happens it (as we have already aſked) that 


when the vapour of dung proves fatal to the major 
part of the chickens of a brood, there are however 
ſome of them that are ſpared, and that come to be 
hatched ? What we had ſaid of the difference in the 


texture of the ſhells of different eggs, will ſupply 
us with a ſufficient ſolution of this queſtion. The 


ſhells whoſe texture ſhall be more porous, and 


ſhall be perforated with a greater number of holes, 
or rather with larger holes, ſhall not be ſo _ fv 
. ructe 


-- 
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ſtructed by che vapours as thoſe whoſe texture 

more compact 5 the intenſity of moiſt — 
which renders the perſpiration toe difficult in che 
latter, will leave it free enough in the former. 

and it is not even im le that the fame vapor 
which occaſioned the death of ſome chickens ha 

acilitated the hatching of ſome others ; if a per. 
ſpiration that would have been too abundant bal 
not been conſiderably diminiſhed, the degree of 
Buidity which is neceſſary, would not have wt. 
mained in the liquors they would haue 


rs of the egg. 
grown too thick before the chicken had attain- 
ed to his full growth; they would no longer have 
contributed to its daily increafe ; nor even to its 
life: theſe ſo much favoured chickens, are at lest 
ſome of thoſe that would have been hatched on: WW 
or two days before the reft in an oven where no 
exceſſive dampneſs was. 
If there 1s a difference in the texture of the 
- ſhells: of eggs of birds of the ſame ſpecies, and 
even in the texture of eggs laid by the ſelf-ſame 
bird, it is to be preſumed that this difference is 
Kill greater between the eggs of birds of different 
kinds; that the eggs of certain ſpecies are moe 
affected by moifture than thoſe of hens, and that 
the eggs of other ſpecies of birds are leſs fo : this | 
have been convinced by experiments often repeated, 
In a great many incubations where the intenſity of 
the vapours had not been ftrong enough to hurt 
the chickens, it has killed the ducklings in their 
ſhells ſome earlier ſome later. A common ee 
may judge likewiſe that the ſhells of the eggs of 
tame ducks, are leſs ſpungy than thoſe of hens; 
they are viſibly ſmoother, they ſeem to come ne 
rer to the nature of horn, they have ſomething fat 
and unctuous in them, ink will not ftick to them 
without difficulty, in ſhort, they are evidently 
more compact. Our eyes would not in the — 
2 Mann 
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manner inform us that the ſhells of turkey · eggs are 
of a more compact nature than thoſe of hen-eggs 3 
pat I have alſo been taught by experiments, that 
they are much more affected by the action of the 
than duck-eggs': I have nevertheleſs: cauſed duck- 
lings to be hatched, but, it was in ovens where 
there was very little or no v. at afl. It is 
very probable, that eggs that ate ſat on in the mid - 
—— by their mothers, ſuch as the eggs 
of dabchicks, of ſea-divers, of moor-hens, &c. 
. thing to fear from 
moiſture; but 1 not had any opportunity to try 
whether theſe eggs might be warmed” with — | 
in our ovens when they are as damp as poſſible. 
As ſoon as the perſpiration of an egg is dimi- 
niſhed to an exceſs, the growth of the chicken in- 
cloſed in it is retarded; this I was convinced of by a 
variety of obſervations. Certain eggs had been 
put into an oven wherein there had always been 
an exceſlive moiſt air, I deferred breaking them 
eight or nine days after the term at which the chick- 
ens ought to have been hatched ; I found them dead 
almoſt all, but I happened to find a few alive, and 
in the ſtate of chickens within three or four days 


of their being hatched. 3 
I ſuppoſe chat the time when a free perſpiration 


is moſt neceſſary to the chicken, is that wherein he 
is to begin to breathe; for it is then that above three 
quarters of the chickens which die in their ſhells 
do periſn; the regret you have to take them dead 
out of the egg, is much increaſed when you ſee 
that the major part of them are large, well conditi- 
oned and ſtrong, and that nothing ſeems to be want- 
Ing but bare lie . The chicken, about the end of 
us time, ſtands in greater need of a rene wal of air 
in his ſhell: and it is. very probable that that air 
reaches his lungs, for it ſeems demonſtrable, that 
| it 
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it begins to breathe before it can have thay 


2 to be ſurrounded with vapours, muſt needs 


deep lenticular glaſs ; while the ſhell, in ſhort, wa 


has made many an anatomiſt to deny the poſſibility 
that a chicken as yet impriſoned in its ſhell and 
covered with all his membranes, could ſqueak 
there in an audible manner; this matter of fact. 


the leſs free as the chicken is nearer to the time 


or ten days, they effect in twenty; an experiment 
monſtrate this. After having taken from under ahen 


days together, I introduced them directly into one 
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any part of his bill out of the ſhell : I have a hun 
dred times heard the chicken ſqueak: within thi 
<8 before it had made any aperture in the. ſhe; 
before it was pecked, before it had the leaſt crack 
made in it, even any perceiveable by help of 2 


perfectly ſound and whole. What we know of the 
time at which the human foetus begins to breathe; 


which they never had any opportunity to verify, is 


nevertheleſs Wy — 10 290 © 
The pores of the ſhells of the eggs which hap- 


come more and more obſtructed from day to 
day; there are always among the corpuſcles that 
pervade the pores of the ſhell, ſome of them that 
ſtick and fix there; the perſpiration is then ſo much 


of its birth; it is the duration of the influence of 
the air charged with vapours that cauſes the evil; 
what the ſaid vapours could not have done in eight 


which I have repeated a great many times will de- 
eggs which ſhe had ſat on for ten or twelve or fiftcen 


of my ovens ; and when the number of the days 
which they wanted to have been ſufficiently fat on 
was over, the chickens were. as perfectly hatched 
from them as they would have been under tac 
hen ; but thoſe which ought to have been hatched 
at the very ſame time from eggs which had re- 
mained above twenty days together in the oven, 
did not break their ſhells, they were found * in 

them, 
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| though full grown, and in appearance as 
ry — 2 as they poſſibly could be: what 
the vapour had not been able to effect in the eggs 
it had exerted its power on for five, eight or ten 
days only, it had effected on thoſe it had acted up- 
on for twenty days together. 
Some reflections on the manner in which this 
vapour acts, and on the time when that action be- 
comes fatal, gave me an idea of the means to 
prevent its effects, which I uſed at firſt with tole- 
rable good ſucceſs, and which might be uſed. ſtil}, 
were it not yet better to think of hindering that 
vapour from getting into the ovens in a quantity, 
that may prove detrimental to the, eggs. I 
thought myſelf obliged: to try whether a large 
aperture made in the ſhell of the egg, would not 
make amends for the ſmall ones it wanted: it may 
be made in the bigger end, without danger of 
touching the ſubſtances which are conſiderably re- 
mote from that end in an egg that has been ſat on 
for ſeventeen or eighteen days: It even ſeems that 
the free circulation of the air is more important at 
the biggeſt end than any where elſe. This, then, 
was the place where I thought proper to make an 
aperture, which though ſmall yet deſerves the name 
of a large aperture as I called it, if compared with 
| thoſe which are imperceptible. It is ſuch. an aper- 
ture as may be made with the print of a ſharp pen- 
knife, or with the point of a pair of common ſciſſors 
taruſt about one line deep into the ſhell. Holding 
either of theſe two inſtruments between the thumb 
and the fore-finger of my right hand, I let no more 
of its point appear but ſo much as I had a mind to 
thruſt into the egg: a bold and quick, but gentle 
blow will pierce the ſhell without breaking or 
cracking it. As the major part of the chickens. 
died only two or three days before the time they 
ſhould have come to light, I began with piercing. 
n 
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 conliſting of eight e 


fat on for ſeventeen or eighteen days 


were taken out of a brood of ſeventy, | which 
I have before fpoken of, and out of which I ha 


two of the pricked eggs, that of the third egg coul 


egg pricked, and the chieken of that 
only one that was hatched. _ 

This little operation bein 
conſequences of it nearly the fame z; I was thereby 
invited to try whether it would not likewiſe fave 
the chickens of the eggs in which it ſhould be 


from being advantageous, it rather proved hurtful 
to them when the eggs 


very minute plants of that kind, which had been 


ed but two or three days before the time of the nw 
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or pricking the ſhelk of ſuch eggs as had been alreaq 
toget] | 

The two firft eggs on which this trial was mad. 
gave me each of them a chicken in the 
time: I afterwards pricked three other egg, 


— 


but ten chickens: two of theſe were hatched from 


not be ſaved by the operation: in another brood 
ges only, there was but on 
egg Was the 


done ſooner : but the trials informed me, that far 


had been ſat on leſi than 
fifteen or fixteen days together: the membranc 
which appears in the inſide of an egg that has been 
fat on after the biggeſt end of it has been opened, 
was oy 3 in thoſe _ = = 

icked early, with a very pretty kind of mould 
— generally of a 211 blew : the ſoeds of 


carried by the air to that membrane, had had time 
to vegetate there : now, mouldineſs placed fo very 
near the chicken, cannot but be very unwholeſome | 
to it. I have even had eggs which had been prick- } 


tural birth of the chicken from which it never 
was hatched : it was perhaps already dead or df 
ing, when the remedy was applied. But were 
that remedy ſurer than it is, and the time at which 
it ought to be made uſe of for every egg bi 
known ; yet would it be ſtill better to have 1 
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the eggs in an air ſo dry as to ſave us the trouble 

4 Country Me Ve. m a great many places a 
cuſtom bs think of con to procure 
the chickens a greater facility of coming out of 


dying in it. They fancy that the hardneſs of the 
ſhell is often an le above their 
that a great number of them are unable to break it: 
Theſe people think -therefore that they do them a 
gent piece of ſervice by dipping the eggs into 
warm water, by keeping them in it for ſome 
minutes on the day before that of the birth ot the 


the ſhell more tender. Were the- ſhell rendered 
(which is not at all proved) it would, when taken 


eggs we eat in the ſhell may convince us of this. 
i this operation is of any real utility, methinks 


have been obſtructed during the incubation by a 
ſolid matter diſſolvable in water: the water, in that 
caſe, will do a real good to the chicken, ' and 
cannot have time enough to hurt him, becauſe 


will evaporate; 
egg in a ſufficient quantity to cauſe an 
alteration in it. Altho I had no great op of 
this trifling practice, I nevertheleſs 2 
obliged to try whether it would produce any good 
effect; I have waſhed and even kept in warm water, 
ſome eggs one, ſome two, and others three, four, or 
even five or ſix days before the hatching of the chick- 


ens; thechickensof the eggs 5 in warm water died 
| the ſhell one or two days before the time of their 


being 


courſe to che means by which we are able to keep 


their ſhell, and hinder. a great many of them from 
ſtrength, and 


chickens, becauſe they think it a means of making 
ſomething leſs hard whilſt it remains in the water 
out of it, ſoon reſume its former Hardneſs: The 


it can be only by unſtopping the pores which may 
the water that might have remained on the ſhell | 


ore it has penetrated into the 
y hurtful 


hatched, and ſometimes on the very day of their 


natural 
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natural birth, as did in the eggs which had ;@ | 
been bathed ae he manner. = 15 ad 
Another kind of experiment whereby I tried 
ſhelter the chickens —— theſe — book 
aimed at rendering the eggs leſs acceſſible to them 
1 have kept ſome of them in deep ſand, and other 
in bran I had filled a box with. The chickens 0 
the eggs ſurrounded on all with bran or fand, 
had no better fate than thoſe of the eggs that ver 
uncovered in a baſket. I put others each of them 
in a little flannel bag, to try whether the moi 
vapours could not be ſtopt by the cloſeneſs of theſe 
ſorts of textures; but the contrary of what I de. 
fired happened: two eggs were put naked in 
baſket, and two others were put next theſe, each 
in a flannel-bag. When I went to viſit my four 
eggs three hours after, the two naked ones were 
very dry in the baſket, and the ſhell of the-two 
others which I took out of their bags was cover- 
ed with drops of water. © 
The right method to preſerve the life of the 
chickens in the eggs, being to keep the air that fills 
the cavity of the ovens from being charged with 
vapours, and I having loſt all hopes of caufing the 
_ exceſſive ' moiſture of the place where 1 had put 
mine to vaniſh in a ſhort time, and to go off from 
the eggs, I took the reſolution to remove my ovens. 
The only place I could diſpoſe of to put them in 
was a coach-houſe open before, cloſed at the end 
and on one fide by a wall, and on the other ſide by 
a a partition of boards: it was hither my ovens were 
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ay - =p and my hot-bed here made a- new. pe 
tho* one of the ends of this place was quite of 
open, as it generally is in our common coach-houles, Wl © 
this wanted nevertheleſs two things I could have 0 
wiſhed it had, and which were neceſſary to ſhelte! m 
my ovens intirely againſt the vapours, - v2. ? 0 


greater elevation, and one window at leaſt pp 


— 
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the open ſide, to procure a current of ait in that 


drection: for, I could not well expect to ſee the air 
renewed there at pleaſure, on the days when there 
ſhould be no great wind ſtirring, or when. its 
direftion ſhould drive it againſt the end encloſed 


a wall, or againſt the ſides, one of which was 
* by a — wah and the other by a partition. 


However, I found T had done wiſely in taking a 


elajuion 10 remove my ovens but that change 


was not quite ſo advantageous to them as it would 
have been, if their new place had had all the ac- 
commodations I could have wiſhed. - 

The firſt broods were warmed in that place be- 
ſore the air was unloaded as it were of all its 
moiſture: they yielded me little more than one half 


ofthe chickens I ſhould have had; the number of 


thoſe I found dead in their fhells when ready to be 
hatched, was almoſt equal to the number of thoſe 
that were produced: the air became daily leſs im- 


pregnated with vapours, which the dung fent out 


leſs and leſs from day to day: the number of the 
chickens that died in the ſhell continued to diminiſh, 
and there were in fine as many hatched out of the 
eggs of ſome of my ovens. as I could poſſibly expect. 

Nevertheleſs, every day did not afford me con- 


ſtantly an equal produce: there ſtill happened in 
many of them, ſome of thoſe events which we are 


apt to call very odd, becauſe we are not able to find 


out the cauſes. that produced them. After I had 
ſeen chickens hatched from above three quarters of 
the eggs of a brood, not ſo much as one quarter 
part was hatched in the ſame oven out of the eggs 


of another brood 3 and it even happened ſome- 
umes, that not ſo much as one would be- hatched 
for two or three days running, they had periſhed 

| one; an increaſe. of vapours 
Which had not been obſerved, had overpowered the 
Mickens ready for birth: The increaſe might have 
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ceives an increaſe of vapour, it ſoon communicates i 
to the air that fills their cav 


given of it by any outward ſymptom. every thing 


highly ſaturated with moiſt vapours. We never try, 


a chicken-oven well, we ought to have befides the 
| Inſtrument which informs us continually of the de- 


have given; no man can make hygrometers by 
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been produced” either by the diminution of the ts | 


— 
bo oo 


ſupply which had been made by the dung 1 
to renew the decayed heat of ſome of * 
When the air of the place where the ovens at, . 


moiſter, and _ is ſtill Nr ſon 
an imperceptible manner. Its dampneſs may in. 
creaſe ſo as to be capable of making mortal im 
preſſions within the eggs, without the leaſt warming 


ſeems to be perfectly dry in the cavity of the own: 
its ſides, the under-part of its cover, and the ſhell 
of the eggs give not the leaſt ſign of a damp, al 
tho* the air that ſurrounds them continually be 
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or we do it too late, to apply a remedy to an eri 
not known: It ſeems then, that in order to _ | 
es 


gree of the heat of the air, another inſtrument that 
might acquaint us with the degree of its moiſtnen: 
I mean, that it would be proper to have beſides tbe 
thermometer, an hygrometer in every chicken- 
oven. . 

The naturaliſts know not as yet of any inſtrument 
of this kind that they are ſatisfied with; altho many 
ſorts of it have been contrived and made, yet no- 
body has as yet been able to procure us an inſt 
ment whoſe degrees may be compared like thoſe | 
of the thermometers made upon the principles ve 
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means of which obſervers in different places mi 
be able to give each other an exact account of tit 
daily variations that happen in the moiſture of the 
air in which they live. However, it may be 


the imperfections of our known hygrometers, * 
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IM toft all hopes of ever uſing them ts any great 
xrpoſt for our OVens, my obſervations made me 
of a way td be fure of the actual ſtate of the 
ir of chicken-ovens in point of moiſture; and 
which is very ſuitable to the capacity of thoſe who 
are to ule it, as it is of the utmoſt ſimplicity, and 
eveh ſo very plain that I dare not ſtyle it an hygro- 
meter; for how could I venture to give that name 
r ⸗ ⸗RA—²o*&s.. ‚—˙§r— 
You may, With an egg, at any hour of the day, 
know whether 2 ought to be eaſy as to the 
ſtate of the air of your oven, with regard to the de- 
pree of its moiſture, or whether there is any thing 
to fear from what it is impregnated with, and if a 
retnedy ought to be applied: You need only put 
into the oven an egg either over or at the ſide of 
the others, that has not near the ſame degree of 
heat as the reſt of them: the colder it is, the better 
it will perform the functions of a very plain hygro- 
meter. A few minutes or half a quarter of an hour 
after at moſt, ou muſt go and examine if the ſhell 
is grown ſenſibly " moiſt, nay, if it is not even 
covered with a multitude of drops of water: then 
quarter after quarter of an hour, and laſtly every 
half hour, you muſt go again and ſee if the ſhell 
remains wet, or if it is become dry. When the 
| ſhell of your fteſh egg does not become ſenſibly 
moiſt in the oven, the air it is filled with may 
be looked upon as free from moiſt vapours, as 
may be deſired, and you may be ſure that if it 
remains thus pure during the whole time of the 
Incubation, the brood will prove very ſucceſsful z_ 
but if the egg wets and does not become dry till 
ſeveral houts after, you may conclude from thence 
that the air is charged with too great quantity of 
vapours. There have been times when I was too 
alily pleaſed, and-did not ſufficiently miſtruſt the 
te of the air within the oven when I ſaw the eggs 
5 — 
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ceaſe to be wet in an hour's time. I became mot 
and more difficult on that head, as my 
became more numerous. *Tis true, I 8 had 
broods that gave me a reaſonable number 0, 
chickens, altho* the trial-egg put cold into the 
oven had often remained wet there for half an hour 
together; but if you will have compleat ſuccek, 
the egg put into the oven muſt contract no per. 
ceptible moiſture in it. 2 
However, this examination of the ſtate of the 
air in the oven in point of moiſture, is not ſo 
troubleſome as what I have juſt ſaid might make 
you imagine: when *tis once done, it needs never 
be repeated; but when you have any room to ſuſ- 
pect that the air of the place where the ovens are, 
has been rendered more moiſt, by the addition of 
new dung, or from ſome other cauſe ; it ſuffices to 


do it once a day; nor is it even neceſſary to doit 


every day; ſuch an examination cannot howeret 
take a great deal of time, as it requires no more 
than is neceſſary to put an egg into the oven, and 
to come a few minutes after and ſee if it has con- 
tracted any moiſture; if it gives no ſign of it, al 
r 1 > 
The water which covers preſently all parts of the 
ſhell of the egg which was introduced quite cold 
into the oven, was diſperſed in the air the fad 
ſhell was ſurrounded with: I would not infift upon 
ſo trivial an obſervation, if I was not afraid that 
others ſhould entertain as to the origin of that wate! 
a notion quite different, and perfectly like what | 
framed to myſelf at firſt, and which I kept to con- 
ſtantly, till neceſſity compelled me to examine in- 
to the nature of it. The firſt time I took notice 
that eggs which had been kept but a very ſho 
time in the oven were become wet, I im 
they were ſo on account of their liquor which had 


tranſuded through them; I admired the bund 
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the perſpiration brought about during the firſt 
_ EF 4% lncobuties; 1 ſhould racks th much 
ſooner out of conceit with this pretended wonder, 
had I made the egg as warm as thoſe that were in 
the oven before J introduced it among them; I 
then ſhould have ſeen that egg remain perfectly 
dry in my hands, altho' the degree of heat it had 
contraſted muſt have occaſioned a perſpiration more 
conſiderable than that which would have been raiſed, 
had it been put quite cold into the oven. If, as 
ſoon as an egg appears covered with drops of water, 
you ſhould take it out of the oven, wipe it dry 
and let it cool again, and then put it again into the 
oven, it would grow wet a ſecond time there, and 
obtain another covering of water a quarter of an 
hour after. The perſon that ſhould repeat the 
ſame operation again and again for ſeveral hours 
together, would ſoon be convinced that the many 
coverings of water taken off the egg could not 
have tranſuded from within it, and that the quan- 
tity of water that might thus be ſupplied in four 
and twenty hours, could never be afforded by its 
contents, altho* they ſhould almoſt all of them have 
perſpired through the ſhell of the egg. 8 
It is not then from within, but in truth from 
without the egg put cold into the oven, that it re- 
ceives all the water which appears on its ſhell ; the 
very explanation of the matter of fact ſerves to 
prove this, becauſe it teaches us that there happens 
here what happens in analogous caſes. When you 
fill a glaſs wich water, wine, or any other liquor 
that has been rendered extremely cold with ice, the 
outward ſurface of the glaſs is ſoon covered over 
by a moiſt vapour that ſpreads upon it; the layer 
of aqueous particles in the circumjacent air falling 
one upon and by each other, becomes perceptible, 
it wets the finger that wipes the glaſs and which 
reſtores its tranſparency by that wiping. If a man 
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is at all verſed in phyſicks, he knows that th 
vapour which wets the glaſs did not pervade in 

pores, that it was in the air, and that the glaſi cal 
fected it from the atmoſphere. The glaſs by cod. 
ing the air and the vapours that are buoyed- up i 
it, has condenſed them, it has deprived > Sh 
of both the bylk and the motion to which the | 
owed their floating condition: theſe particle 
at preſent condenſed and come to contact han 
joined together and reaſſumed their watery ſtam; 
the ſmall guttulæ that have met with the glaſs have 
ſtuck to it as any water would do; a flat piece of 
_ glaſs, that ſhould have been rendered as cold as thi 
by ice without being wet, and then have been brought 
into the common air, would ſoon have had both its 
ſurfaces covered with minute drops of water, like 
thoſe on the outward ſurface of the glaſs filled with a 
liquor rendered cold the ſame way. 
What happens to the glaſs rendered cold by ice 
and then ſurrounded with a temperate air, happens 
to the egg which, though not quite fo cold, ha 
been brought into a much warmer air. Altho tie 
manner in which water is turned into vapours is not 
yet very clear, altho* we are not fafficiem i. 
formed under what form it ſubſiſts in the air itt that 
time, nor how it is buoyed up there, a hundred ei 
periments which it would be equally tedious and 
needleſs to mention here, have taught us, tha 
when an air loaded with vapours is cooled, and 
loſes a certain number of degrees of its heat, it cn 
no longer buoy up the ſame quantity of vapours 1 
did before, and that theſe vapours being left t0 
themſelves and drawn nearer each other than the) 
were, come to make minute drops of water: the 
ar whoſe temperature was ſeven or eight degree 
above congelation, depoſits on the ſide of the laß, 
ſome of thoſe minute drops of water, which hae 
for inſtance but a degree or leſs above 2 
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the egg} Which has but 12, 15, or 20 degrees 
of heat above congelation when ſet into the oven, 
and which is then in an air that has 32 degrees of 
bent, does alſo occaſton there the reunion of the 
of the air which touches it forthwith" in- 
minute drops of water which adhere directly to 


ect ter, in proportion as there is a greater 
32 between 4; — and that Sf the 
ar in the oven: Of two eggs that ſhall be put into 
the oven at the fame time, that which proves the 
colder ſhall be ſooner covered wich water, and 
remain longer wer than the other; and the 
water that ſhall have ſtuck to both, ſhall not be 
taken away and turned into vapour again, till they 
ſhall have re-afſunied a degree of heat that comes 
nearer to that of the oven. If an egg was made to 
aſſume the degree of cold productive of congelation, 
it might contract a damp in an oven where an egg 
put in with 20 degrees of heat would have remain- 
ed dry: but, there is no neceſſity of having re- 
courſe to ſo nice an hygrometer, the eggs being 
perfectly ſecured in an oven when its air is not moiſt 
enough to be diveſted of its vapours by an egg 
whoſe temperatue is of about 20 degrees. 

What we have juſt ſaid leads us to an obſer- 
vation concerning the care with which we ought 
to keep the degree of heat in the oven up to 32, 
_ Altho* one might let it fall below it without oc- 
caſioning any hurt to the chicken; but it might 
well have the more to ſuffer from the vapours at 
that time; for the more the air they ſwim in is 
warm, the more the matter they are formed of is 
rarefied : whence it follows, that, ceteris paribus, 
the quantity of water diffuſed in the air of the cavity 
of an oven ſhall be ſo much the leſs as that air ſhall 
have a greater degree of heat. 
| N 4 
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All the ſubſtances which moiſture cafily adheg 
to, and which it will not readily penetrate, migh | 


make an hygrometer for a chicken-oven as wel 


as the egg: chalk, wood, &c. would not be p- 


per for it, becauſe they might imbibe the water, 


and one could not ſee what quantity of it they had 


imbibed. Thoſe matters which have that fin 


property in them not to ſuffer any dew to ſlick o 


them, ſuch as filver and other metals, would 


neither be fit for that uſe: But nothing can be 
more convenient than an egg for thoſe ' who ae 
cauſing them to be artificially ſat on and are hand- 
ling them every day and even at different houts of 
the day: It does not coſt them even an egg to 
make an hygrometer, for they may warm with the 
reſt the egg that has performed the functions of it; 
but if they chuſe to uſe always the ſame, they need 
but empty it, and fill its ſhell with wax, tallow, or 


any other ſolid matter: the empty, ſhell would not 
be ſo good an inſtrument; becauſe it would grow 


warm too. foon. - : 


There are many advantages reſulting from the 


knowledge of the ſtate: of the air of the oven pro- 

cured by the hygrometer :- when this informs you, 

that the air of it is exceſſively impregnated with 
vapours, you muft forbear truſting it with any 
eggs if it has none in it, or letting in any nen 


ones, if it has any already: This inſtrument will 
acquaint you when it is time to uſe all the means 


you are maſter of towards diminiſhing the damp- 
neſs of the place where your ovens are: in which 
caſe you muſt open all your doors and windows, 
in order to increaſe the current of air as much as 
poſſible, and carry off that which is overcharged 


with moiſture. But, there are places, and by miſ- 


fortune J never had any but of that kind at my dif 
poſal, in which you cannot have the windows 


neceſſary for a ſufficient renewal of the air; - 
15 ö 


SY 
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make a pretty good one of a fan many feet long, 


diſtributed by the bellows. of the furnaces of our 
filver-{miths and of organs, viz. that they are 


be helped in part by many expedients: one 
anch I have not as yet made uſe of, but which 
cannot but be good, is to have the air renewed by 
means of any ventilator whatſoever z you might 


and as wide as the height of the cieling it ſhould 
to would allow. There are a thouſand ways. 
at Fpoling ſuch a fan ſo as that one might make 
it move quickly enough; it may. be made of thin 
boards or with paſt- board; and it will ſweep away 
the air that has too long in the place, and 
will force new air into the place of it. 4 
Another expedient which I have uſed, ſeemed 
very fit to hinder the air of a chicken-oven from 
being too much .loaded with vapours when the air 
of the place it is in may ſupply them in too great 
abundance. I thought of a method for continually 
conveying into the oven new air perfectly free from 
all the vapours which exhale from the dung. Every 
one knows, the canals through which the wind is 


| are 
wooden pipes of a ſquare or a parallellipipedal 
form : I once introduced the end of — theſe 
pipes into the bottom of an oven which had been 


bored purpoſely to let it in *; the end of the“ Plat. 
pipe was raiſed three or four inches, and covered VIII. Fig. 


with a tin plate bored full of holes like the roſe ; 1 

of a watering· pot: I have even ſometimes cauſed — 
hve tin pipes, all of them iſſuing from the ſame 
baſis |, and diverging from their common origin, I Fig. 2. 


to be faſtened on that end: each of theſe five pipes , c. c. 
Pas likewiſe bored as above like the watering- pot. 


The firſt wooden pipe was ſet vertical, its lower- 


end was joined with an horizontal & pipe prolong y Fig. 1. 


ed beyond the place where the ovens ſtood : in 

order to convey it out of the place, I only cauſed a a 

ſquare hole of a diameter proportionable to its own, 
\ : 10 | ; | » ; to 


to cover with a coat of plaiſter that of another 
for 1 uled theſe wooden pipes for two dif- 


pair of bellows, that is, with one of thoſe bellors 
. Whoſe blaſt is continual. 


ovens from another that was uſed: 
It would not have been very difficult to have cm 


teen inches deep, its aperture turned to- 


into which it was conveyed warrn: its poftion 
Which is a {mall matter lower than che bottom of | 


cauſe that of one of my ovens te be done over with 


my expectation: however, the air was not always 


when my hygrometer informed me that the air of 


which is not to enter again into their cavity: The 


to be bored in a partition of boards that ſepara 
the coach-houſe which had been a tete 
5 for a coach 


veyed it thro a plaiſtered partiti 
wall. The end 25 —— 


could not fail of being Grected towards che eben 


the oven, ſhews that it was covered in part bythe 
hot-bed of dung. I had, in order to ſecure: the 
duration of this wooden wind pipe - and: to binder 
the dung from rotting it too ſoon, taken care to 


tar over which dry rubbiſh had been thrown, md 


conveyed into the oven through the wooden pipe 
in ſo great a quantity as I could have wiſhed :* but 


the oven contained too many vapours; in order to 
drive that air quickly out, and mix it with a con- 
ſiderable quantity of pure air, I needed only to 
cauſe the air- pipe to be blowed into, with a double 


Bieſides the vapours exhaling from the hot bed, 
there are ſorne that have their ſource in the very 
oven: a matter perſpires continually from the eggs. 


quantity of that matter is greater in proportion bo 
a 8 3 E 
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— number of eggs: .ex- 
2 — which we have already mentioned, teach 
4 diſ- 
| days together and a 
21 nearly- equal-to the fifth or 
. of tho oli drhe white 
1 co" but theſe 
experiments cannot teach us What ſpa ſuck a 
quantity of matter, whether fluid or folid; will fill 
— —— into vapour. — Doe ver 
exhale from the eggs every day were accumulated 
in the oven, — — Fares 
Vith them, and probably be ren mpure; 
bat wht aibthe regiſters of ahe covey ako nor ſtop- 
ped, there is always a circulation ef air, which 
carries off at every inſtant a ſuffieient quantity of 
theſe vapours, fo that there is nothing to fear from 
what remains of them. The neceſſity the hen is 
under to rife every day from her neſt in order to 


is uſeful ro the 8 the fits on, 
SIXTY Gr bend wh | 


been impregnated with — lied by 
e of the — =_ e of the _ 
and rep 2 purer ait 

during "the char toes not ſit upon them. I have 
recalled to my mind ſince I made theſe refleCtions, 
that almoſt” all the - eggs of ſeveral ſucceſſive 
oped had been {| . under a turk 
mighty inclination to fit, a thing that is 
Re e diode ; ſhe had no diſguſt for 
three months together for a function in appearance 
ſo very tireſome 3 the remained ſometimes whole 
days together upon her eggs without ever — 
them a ſingle inſtant,” and was very well 8 to 
ſee that one ſpared her the trouble of getting up 
by giving * her meat and drink upon the ne 
but it is very probable that her conſtancy in — 
ng | her 6885 warm cauſed them to decay, * 
8 


ben, which 
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ſhe hindered the air about them from being 1 
i ²˙ . 22 os 
The Abbe N , who is fo 2 * maſter in the 
art of following nature in all her Proceedings 
whoſe great facility of contriving ingenious exper.- 
ments is no. leſs known than his ſkill in the -execy. 
tion of them, —_— heard me talk of the man 
ner of hatching chickens by means of hot-beds & - 


firſt ex t which was made at La M, 
he ſaw but about one third part of the chickens 


hatched; the other two thirds which ought to have 
come to light with the reſt, died in the ſhells; he 
did not fail conſulting me upon what might have 
killed theſe laſt chickens ſo very near the time of 
their birth: a very few words were ſufficient to 
convince him of what has heen faid ſo much at 
length in this Memoir : he was preſently perſuaded 
that the cauſe of it was not to be looked for any 
where, but in the vapours mixt in too great a 
quantity -with the air of the oven. He propoſed 
to add to the methods I had given him to prevent 
the accumulating of theſe vapours another of his 
own contrivance, towards a more compleat imita- 
tion of what paſſes among the broods fat on by 
hens : he told me he thought it would be proper to 
take every day the baſkets full of eggs once or 
twice out of the oven, and to fan them: I ap- 
plauded his notion, which he put in practice in 2 
ſecond. brood ; this was indeed warmed. with 2 
ſort of dung which muſt have exhaled leſs vapour 
than it had done during the firſt incubation. This 
new brood conſiſted of ſixty eggs, thirty whereof 
proved to be addle-ones ; it was then reduced to 
thirty eggs capable of affording chickens, . and 
there were eight and twenty chickens hatched out 
of them. Drawing the baſkets - out of the oven 
and fanning them, is a method which I have tried 
| | | | myſelf: 


. ovens that have no other heat but W 


have given our readers to cauſe chickens to be 


f: I judge it to be very fit to prevent the 
—. of the vapour proceeding from the per- 
ſpiration of the eg8p, and to renew the air of the oven 
which is to be fan'd likewiſe after the baſkets have 
been taken out. of 1 but if the air driven away 
fared by this operation; beſides it ſeemed to me 
to be perfectiy needleſs as to the warmed in 
1 is borrow- 
ed from baking - ovens: there are no other vapours 
to be carried- off from around theſe eggs but thoſe 
ſupplied by their own perſpiration, which are ea- 
fly carried off by the ordinary circulation of the 
air, and by the additional circulation which is pro- 
cured. whenever the door of the oven is opened to 


| examine the ſtate of the eggs and of the heat. 


But, will not the many precautions which we 


hatched - with ſucceſs in hot-beds of dung, give 
them a diſguſt for, the trying that method? Will 


not the multitude of the accidents. we have menti- 
- oned, and which we have endeavoured. to re- 


medy, . cauſe this work to be looked upon as ex- 
ceſſiyely difficult? If a man had heard an account 
of the many accidents that might hinder a crop 
from ſucceeding, he would not perhaps dare to 
plough his land, and venture the ſowing of a con- 
liderable quantity of corn and grain of all kinds 
to do it by repeated experiments. I may then 


encourage my reader, by the, conſideration of the 


vaſt ſucceſs. of experiments that have procured me 

as many chickens as I could poſſibly: ; and 

by the conſideration of others, which though 
8 


tried by ſome other perſons hom I thought not 
as yet ſufficiently informed, have nevertheleſs ſuc- 
CFeeded in the completeſt manner. Mhat has _ 
__ : ceede 
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ceeded onte in the point of phy I 
meet with the ſame ſucceſs, N 
nation of circumſtances. The cirrumſtnces hi 
are neceſſary here, are known, and ina 
tion of them is eafy to — 3 
2 of his Memoir ma 
to ſomething very 
we have ſhewed — 
ſuffer an air too mid impregnated 8 
to ſtagnate in the oven: 1 
means to know whether the air 
them as it ought to be: one — not 
recourſe to that, when care has been in 
to make the hot-bed with dung not excellively 
moiſt, or full of water, and when the ſaid hot-bed 
or the L_ mus -_ _ eſtabliſhed in a 
barn has a rook and a 

apertures, or, for want of a A : 
opened on all fides, and having always a free | 
current of air through it, in which caſe all the 
ecautions I have mentioned are 


perfectij need - 
$ : there is no longer any neceſſity & Ar- 
pipe; nor of a vaſt fan; nor of taking the epp- 
bafkets out of the oven; as the broods will ſue- 
deed as well as can be deſired without _ ay ſuch 
care. 


But what is the ſucceſs chat may be ebm 
expected? What proportion will the number dk 
the hatched chickens generally bear to that of the 
eggs that are warmed ? Will the fame number of 

them be hatched in proportion in the ovens as un- 
der the hens? theſe are queſtions that will naturally 
be aſked by thoſe who do not cauſe chickens to be 
hatched out of meer curioſity. The undertakers 
of the Egyptian ovens will afford us an anfwer to 
theſe queries : they are contented, as we have al- 
ready ſaid, with hatching two thirds of the egg 
they have warmed: however, the right term uf 
compariſon 


le who ſet. eggs under hens are not a claſs of 


| rated, if it is allowed to be equal, to one half of 


that co 


on their 


7 be the medium of the quantity of 
the chickens hatched from eggs fat on by hens 4 


that term or medium is not yet 


people able or willing to make the obſervations on 
which calculations of this kind ought to be ground - 
ed: thoſe I have made for two years ſucceſſively, 
do not ſeem ſufficient to determine this medium: 
however, I have kept. for that time an exact ac- 
count of the eggs I have given my hens, and of 
the chickens hatched, out of them: but I think I 
have had more unfortunate broods than it is cuſto- 
maty to have, and that the accidents againſt the 
experiment have been more frequent and in 
number with me than they generally are. The 
product of chickens for each of theſe years has 
been leſs than a third part of the number of the eggs: 


the quantity of the eggs ſat on; it is well proved 
at leaſt, that it ought to be rated under the two 


- thirds of the number of the eggs, ſuppoſing that 5 


the products of the Egyptian ovens have not been 
under- rated. Eggs are not expoſed to ſo many ac- 
cidents in theſe ovens as they are under the hens : 
two commonly they break ſome of the eggs they 
e ſitting on; there are even aukward breeders 
at conſiderably _ diminiſh the number of thoſe 
given them: I have had hens which have broke four 
or five eggs out of thirteen, either by fitting too hea- 
vily upon them, or by making them change places 
by a too rough way of pecking. VM 4 
There are ſome that give us ſtill greater reaſon 
to complain, by their eating one of their 88. 
every day: there are others which after having fat 
eggs for ſome days together, take a ſudden 
Ullike to a kind of life that ſeems enough to tire 
| 2 g | 


them, 
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have happened to me in ſuch circumſtances tha] 


ſeries of eggs of hens, which had been matched 
With cocks of different ſpecies, I was curious to 
_ obſerve what odd productions would reſult from 


thoſe eggs 
_ chickens were all of them as forward as they 


neſt after ſhe had broken the firſt eggs; does it not 
| ſeem rather then, that ſhe was prompted by the 


| chickens come to light ſo ſoon as ſhe expected it, and 
that ſhe fancied ſhe did them a good office by do- 
ing with her bill, what ay ought to have done 
with theirs ? Let the motive fc 
manner be what it will, the eggs of two other 
broods had juſt the ſame fate; the ſecond was fat on 


| for ſome days, ſhewed again a very carneft deſie 
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them, and intirely give them over to reſume ter 
old way of living. I have ſeen other hens do wars, 
ſtill ; I have ſeen ſome which having at laſt loſt qj 
2 a few days before the chickens would haye 
en hatched, have unmercifully broke the 
one after another with their bill, and conſequenty 
killed a number of chickens by thus cauſing then 
to ſee the light too ſoon. Three ſuch iſchancez 


could not but obſerve them. I had collecded 3 


them: as I knew not at that time how to wum 
chickens in ovens, I. gave part of thoſe I valued, 
(it was about Lach- da,) to the very firſt of my 
hens that ſhewed an inclination to fit : ſhe . began 
her miſchief on the 1 5th of April, by breaking one of 

ggs with her bill, ſhe broke two more the 
next night, and all the reft the next day: the 


to be. It would have been plainer 1 
barely quitted the neſt, that the fatigue of remain- 
ing too long in the ſame place was her only mo- 
tive for uſing with ſo much cruelty the little ones 
ſhe was to give birth to; but ſhe remained on the 


uneaſineſs and impatience ſhe had, not to fee the 


or her behaving in this 


by a different hen, and the third by the very lame 
creature, who after having roved about as ulu 
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 theeggs (which I took care not to let them want) for 


long incubation they till continued with obſtinacy 
to remain in the poſture of ſitting hens, althoug 


ſupply them with any. One of theſe ſtubborn ſitters 
has nevertheleſs made me loſe eggs, 'not only by 
cruſhing them, which is more common with the 

turkey, than with common hens, but in a more 
lar manner. She had built her neſt in a place 


a wall and a dog · kennel under ſhelter. As I ge- 


nerally never eauſed eggs to be far on by turkey 


or by common hens for any other purpoſe but 
to make obſervations,” there: were always or moſt 
commonly -ſornething written upon thoſe which 
I pur under brood-hehs; though it were only the 


middle of the yard, two of the ſaid ſuperſcribed 


eggs, that were of the number of thoſe: I had 


ruſted to the "above-mentioned turkey-hen. I 
knew neither by what animal, nor how they had 


above ſive and ſix months together: and after this 


they had no longer any eggs under them, nor did I 


ſed a foot and a half from the ground, between 


date of the day when' they bega to be ſat on: 1 
thought it odd enough one morning to find in the 


been carried to the diſtance of more thafr fifteen or 
ä O _ ſixteen 


1935 


| tive that prompted her to do it. The pee 
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ſixteen yards from the neſt: I had afterwards 
opportunity of being convinced, that this had bern 
done by the turkey-hen herſelf: I ſurpriſed ha 
off her neſt, holding in her bill one of the r 
which ſhe went and laid very gently on the ground 
which done ſhe returned to her neſt and fat pain 
on the others. I have catched her ſeveral other 
times at the ſame trick during the courſe of two 
years, in cach whereof ſhe kept fitting continually 
on eggs four or five months at leaſt. The cijeuny 
ſtances in which ſhe did it deſerve the mort to be 
known, as they, feem to point out to us che mo 


rance turkey-hens have above common lend in 
ſitting on eggs, is not the only thing that males u 
have recourſe to them for this uſe; we are mo 
over invited to it on account of the quantity uf 
eggs they fit on at a time; which is ſometimm 
nearly double the quantity that can be put under: 

hen: I ſay ſometimes; and the turkey - hen will teach 
us the reaſon of this reſtrictive expreſſion. She having 
completed a brood, moſt of the chickens of wich 
0 _ _ happily hatched, I — under her u cu 
> of eggs that were good for nothing they te- 
2 till the "ite day, when I For her 
taken out of her neſt in order to have twenty ferch 
freſh eggs ranged in it: this being done ſhe was itt 
again at liberty to return to her uſual place: A 


ſoon as ſhe was in it and had n Re, 
| fie 


ſhe ſeemed to be frightened with the new 
given her, and with the number of the eggs 
was now commiſſioned to fit on: the fell a peck 
ing of them harder than ſhe ought to have done 
had ſhe had no other intention than that of bare 


As I was afraid ſhe ſhould do more mitc 
had her taken from her neſt, out of which 1 


e ,, , , , & moo rs 
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ad mine eggs to be taken: ſhe was then left at 
| liberty to return to it, which ſhe did. inſtead 
of thinking of doing any new miſchie with her 
bill, MADE it only to range gently and to her 
ags which had boen Joſe her, and ſeem. 

pleaſure. 


likin 
ed . on them with 


great 72 
In order to uſe the time of that turkey 


hin to 
moſt advantage, I cauſed the nine eggs which had 
— Gllkicrinds be returned to her at ſeve- 
ral times, and that within the three ſucceeding days; 
- they ſeemed to be very wellcome to her at firſt, 
but ſhe afterwards ſeemed to be uneaſy at ſeeing the 
number of thoſe ſhe was to ſit on too much in- 
creaſed ; ſhe took a reſolution to leſſen it 3 
ing out of her neſt in her; bill thoſe ſhe jud 
be ſupernumerary. The firſt two eggs I had found 
in the yard, nos: which I have juſt mentioned, 
were of "thoſe the. had thought — ſupernu- 
merary. She in ſome days freed herſelf of five 
of thoſe that had been given her; and the more 
the time of her fitting was prolon — : 
| the fewer eggs ſhe would ſuffer under her : after 
ſhe had remained conſtantly in the ſame place for 
above three months together, ſhe never failed, 
whenever the number of the eggs put under her, 
vent beyond fourteen or fifteen, to break or carry 
away ſome FIN Ae had reduced them to : 
that number. 
The next wy the Was in the ſame diſpobition: | 
the even ſhewed us much ſooner that ſhe would 
not be charged with more than a certain number .of 
28s. Out of ſeven and twenty eggs that compoſ- 
ed her firſt brood, the would not keep above 
twenty one or twenty two. She in the ſpace of che 
two firſt days, carried five or fix of them out of | 
the neſt : nevertheleſs, ſhe in time conſented to fic 


On — twenty ſeven, which had appeared an ex- 
cllive number to her at firſt. 
""W 3 
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hen, a flight examination of her attitude 


that the more as ſhe is more fond of fi 
brood of eggs that fill up a larger ſurface: ſhe, in 


her body: the fond brood-hens, which have a mind 

to warm at once as many 
their wings at ſome diftance from thei 
hen was fatigued with keeping her wings ſpread to 


afterwards would not keep any other number of 
eggs but that which permitted her to keep ber 


a confinement to her at firſt, but after ſhe had fat 
on them a few days ſhe acquired a greater faci- 


moded by it. 

| haviour of the brood-hens, they often occaſion the 

very often from an exceſs of fondneſs and ſatisfacti- 
on that a mother claps her body too ro 

ps her body m— 

- ſhell, or which is not even quite diſengaged from it: 


* * 
* * 
* 
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Notwithſtanding. the motionleſs Rate of a fitting | 


| ion of her attirade will bn 
convince You, that it gives her aſort of fatigue, and 


tting on 2 


that caſe, does not keep her wings quite cloſe to 


as poſſible, keep 


r body, and 
ſo much the more as they have a — qwimber 
of eggs to fit on. *Tis probable that my turkey- 
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a certain degree for ſeveral months together :-- ſhe 


D 
one 


of 
ha 
me 


wings cloſe to her body: when ſhe began to fit 
the ſecond year, the attitude ſhe was obliged to 
be in to ſit on twenty ſeven eggs, ſeemed too great 


lity of ſpreading her wings without being incum- 
Beſides the loſſes of eggs occaſioned by the miſbe 


loſs of the very chickens they have juſt brought o 
the light: nor do they do it out of ill- will: it is 


that of the chick, which is but juſt come out of 


ſhe preſſes it too hard, and ſmothers it. It is com- 
mon enough to find in each brood, and more com- 
monly in thoſe of turkey- hens than in thoſe of other 
hens, chickens that have been preſſed to death by ther 
mothers, the very inſtant they were hatched: for 
which reaſon a brood 1s reckoned to have ſucceeded 
very well, when a dozen of chickens are hatched out 


of fifteen eggs; for it happens ſometimes, that = 
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rave but three or four, or even but one or two out 
of that number of COTS. The country dame is 
very well pleaſed when her brood-hen which had 
ſfteen eggs given her, is followed by a train of eight 


' the hens that are followed by ſome very ſmall 
chickens : the attendance, of thoſe whoſe chickens 
are but juſt hatched, conſiſts of but ſeven or eight, 
and ſometimes of but two or three; thoſe which have 
a greater number have it frequen 
of ſome other. hens from whom their own chickens 

have been taken and put under tuition of the for- 


The cauſes juſt mentioned that diminiſh ſo con- 
fiderably the product from eggs ſat on by hens, 
are not to be apprehended. in eggs kept in ovens, 
as they run no riſk. there of being either broken 
or abandoned: the chickens are hatched in them 


fourths of the fruitful eggs warmed in ovens, af- 
ford each of them a chicken, we ſhould be con- 
tented with the product, which generally muſt not 
be expected to be much greater. I have often had 


of very ſmall broods, which conſiſted for inſtance 
of but ſeven-or eight eggs or even of leſs : but I 
neyer had any large brood without being at the loſs 
of ſome of the eggs: it will be extremely rare to have 


der the care of a lady of the ſociety of Lenfant 
Jeſus, She had two hundred and ninety fix. chick- 
aus Out of three hundred eggs put into one caſk : 
© loſt but four of them, which came even ſo for- 

I | ward 


a © o&X Rug I es oe 


or nine chi * 1 | 
have proofs enough of what we ſay without ſetting 
any me if we do buttake notice in the country of 


tly at the expence 


with the greateſt eaſe and convemency, nothing 
hurts them there, as they are in no danger of be- 
ng cruſhed by the weight of a common hen or a 
turkey. However, when about two thirds or three 


a number of chickens equal to that of the eggs 


any fo ſucceſsful as was one of thoſe broods un- 
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ward as to be able to peck their ſhell. 3 and Mek 
died on no other account, as ſhe thinks, but be. 
cauſe their eggs had been too much confinell by the 
ducts as this ſhould always be the reward of the 
cares taken to keep the eggs . conſtantly in the 
properes * of warmth, and to keep all hun- 
ful vapours from them: doubtleſs there are among 
the germs that are unfolded, ſome leſs perſed 
than the reſt; the chickens that proceed from them | 
are puny ; they. grow indeed, but it is ſometimes 
to end their life before they come to light x they 
die on that account, ſome ſooner, ſome. liter. 
_ Chickens die moſt naturally when very young on 
account of an indifferent conſtitution z why then 
ſhould not others die on the fame account in the 
ſhell? We have already. ſeen that independent 
of the cauſe of death, which may be owing. to the 
H-condition of the germs, the contexture of the 
ſhell may occaſion the death of ſome of the cluck- 
ens, either by rendering the perſpiration too caly, 
or by doing the contrary. The chickens lodged in 
ſhells that are too porous, muſt needs die there, 
after the manner of thoſe of rear-eggs, that have 
no ſhell at all: and thoſe whoſe ſhell is too com- 
pact, are by nature lodged like thoſe whole 
ſhells have been obſtructed by vapouss. It 81 
great wonder that the ſhells of eggs ſhould molt | 
commonly be framed as they ought to be not © 
permit the perſpiration to be wrong either from 
exceeſs or want. But, we are now to ſpeak of 
another kind of ovens, wherein eggs will be ll 
expoſed to a dangerous vapour than in thoſe wich 
are made of an empty caſ | 
It is probable that we have ſucceeded better 
cauſing the vapours which exhale: from the . 
bed, to be dreaded while the chickens are yet incor 
ed in their ſhells,” than in removing the gy" n 
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which we have raiſed in the mind of che reader 
concerning the hurt theſe 
_ chickens, Another means, which IL have not men- | 
tioned hitherto, has been alſo made uſe of to hinder 
yapours from OE in the places 
to be covered in good part with planks ; ſome of 
_ which were ſlanted circularly, and ſurrounded each 
oyen on all ſides: this kind of floor oppoſed the 
riſing of the vapours ; and therefore the air which 


otherwiſe have been. Another good effect of this 
floor was, that it preſerved the heat of the dung, 
and rendered it more laſting, as it ſheltered its 
ſurface from the impreſſions of the cold air: be- 
fides, it preſerved the moiſture without which that 
dung could never ferment or heat, which is one 
- and the ſame thing. The boards were not joined 
becauſe I thought the neceffity of renewing now 
and then the heat with freſh dung would not welt 
permit it. There were then many empty ſpaces in 
the floor formed of theſe planks ; they were even 
very conſiderable : 'they made uſe of old boards at 
the ſociety of L'enfant Feſus, to cover the hot-bed 
| with a floor of this kind. I have wiſhed more 


yapours may do the ſaid 


I cinſefl che hat- bed 


than once that I was able to procure for my hot- 


beds a floor as cloſely joined as thoſe of our apart- 
ments are; that might encloſe all the caſks exactly, 
and above which the orifices of theſe caſks mig 
be raiſed a few inches only: by means of this 
would have been no room left to fear an air 
impregnated with vapours exhaling from the dung 
ever entering the ovens. - „ 
But what method could be contrived to warm 
ovens having their bodies under this deſirable 
floor ? I have not as yet been able to find any ſa- 
tisfactory ſolution to this difficulty. However, 
2 folding-floor might have been contrived,” I mean 


* 
* 1 
4 
* 


beſides thoſe inconveniencies, a floor of that kind 


gether again immediately after. 


during the ſhort interval for tranſporting 
poſing of the new dung: which would be no 


and expences, did not ſquare wi 
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one whoſe ſeveral pieces about the oven, min, 
be taken off one by one and digjoined at any time 
when a renewal of the heat was neceſſary to be pro. 
no vapours diſperſed in the air in that caſe, 


4 be no ſmil 
Point gained: but all theſe ſuppoſed preparation 
„„ 1 
had pro to myſelf, of procuring the i 

of 2 — by the plaineſt * chow proceed- 
ings intended for the narroweſt capacities: and 


would never have laſted in 
RIC ca WW i; 1 
It was on account of their cheapneſs and ſimpli- 
city, that I was pleaſed with the ovens made only 
of a caſk, and I ſtill value them on the ſame 
account: the prepoſſeſſion I. have had, and with 
good reaſon too, for theſe caſks, has hindered me 
from timely perceiving, that it was poſſible to con. 
ſtruct chicken-ovens as inacceſſible to the vapours 
of dung, as thoſe of whoſe orifice I would have to 


proportion to what it 


be ſeparated from the hot-bed by a well jointed 


floor, although they were cheap, and very eaſy to 


be warmed. The ovens warmed with a wood fire, 
like baking ovens, offered every. day to my eye 


a model of conſtruction, which I had not taken no- 


tice of, and which deſerved to be imitated, tor 


wards procuring ovens to be warmed with dung, 
which might anſwer all my views. 


The ovens made with a plain caſk may be called 


verticalovens, having their-orifice or mouth horizon: 


tal, and baking-ovens are horizontal-ovens whoſe 


mouth is vertical: this vertical mouth is commonly 


contrived in a wall beyond which the body of the 
oven is; the body ſtands in a room or ot” — 


different from | appears. 
—— this model, and lay the caſl on its fide, or 
ther, as it would not be ſo long as might be deſired, 
let us ſubſtitute in the room of it a long box openec 
at one end only, and cloſely ſhut every where elſe: 
let the aperture be placed in a room ſeparated by a 
wall from the room where the reſt of the box ſtands; 
let all the chinks that may have: been left in the 
hole made in the wall to let the box through, be 
well filled up and ſtopt with plaiſter or ſome ſuch 
matter; the opening of the end of the box, will- ger 4, 
become the mouth of a long chicken - oven, which head piece 
it will be eaſy to warm, even with moiſt dung, J t Wl 
very capable of ſaturating and overcharging the Meni r. 
outward air with vapeurs,. without affecting in the 
leaſt the internal air of the oven, this being never 
renewed. but by the air of a place that has no man- 
rer of communication with the room where the 


This ſo very natural idea, which ought, one 

would think, to have offered itſelf at firſt, though 
tit came but very late into my mind, ſeemed to 
make good every condition towards warming eggs 
with the utmoſt ſecurity : and indeed it - anſwered 
my expectation 'in the completeſt manner, al- 
though the firſt trial I made of our new oven 
was not attended with the moſt favourable circum- 

| Rances; I had then at my command but two 
coach- houſes ſeparated from each other, by a 
partition of boards not over well joined; the 

| body of the oven was placed in one of them , H Ser the 
and its aperture jetted out into the other but a few Sd piece 
inches beyond the partition, which had been ſawed 2% *”* 
to let the open-end come through. And plaiſter had 
_ uſed to -fix cloſe the -out-jutting part into 
t partition, and to ſtop. the holes not filled up 
— 7 — TL = 
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The deſcription of this new oven will act tale un 
much of our time: it afiſted of a box forage? 
five and twenty inches high, and the other th. 
that is che upper and the under-part, were each o 
them twenty one inches wide. Its inſide wy 
lined with a cdat of plaiſter, like the inſide of the 
cafks turned into ovens ; beſides this, Leauſed in 
whole outward ſurface to be done over with tar, 
which ſerved ftill better than the plaiſter to ſtop al 
avenues to the moiſture, and was moreover de. 
figned to ſecure the duration of the box: it wa 
layed on a bed of dung eighteen inches thick: or 
at top with a layer of dung almoſt two feet thick: 
The ſhort portion of it, which was in the other 
dung: great care had been taken to put none round 
the mouth of the oven, into which no acceſs was to 
be left to any vapours. The reader will ealily gueſs 
that the mouth was, not to remain wide open, and 
chat it was to have a door. It had one that moved 
up and down at pleaſure , as it flid freely be- 
tween the grooves that ſerved to keep it in a vertical 
 pofitjon. This door had alſo ſeveral apertures, 
that were ſtopt by. ſmall boards which moved like- | 
wiſe within grooves: We have already ſpoken ſo 
many times of regiſters appointed to regulate the 
degree of the heat of the oven, that we need not 
no ſay that theſe apertures. contrived in the door 
were deſigned for the ſame purpoſe. GP. 
There remained no moiſture in this oven alter | 
the water imbibed by the plaiſter was evaporated: 
] fancied that the plaiſter was become ſufficiently | 
dry two or three days before it was ſo in reality 
I forgot to conſult the hygrometer when I put the 
firſt eggs into the oven: very few of thele gave me 


cchickens; but there were feven chickens 3 
” ro 
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ſeven eggs, the only ones that began to be 
oe three days later than the reſt. The num- 
ber of the chickens was not afterwards always equal 
to that of the eggs of cath brobd, and the reader 
khows it could not be; but it was as nearly equal 
a could reaſonably be defired ; therefore, you 
need but fo regulate the heat of this new oven 


in 2 prope manner, to be certain of ing your 
2 in it with much better — thn 
Being pleaſed with this new oven, I cauſed a 
fecond to be made that reſembled it as to its eſſential 
parts, but with different p ions; 1 had it 
made much of the ſame le 


- 


proporuans z 
as broad, and one third part leſs in height. Whar 
determined me nba width 2 
its height was, that I had been taught by ex- 
| 2 one muſt not think of ranging egg- 
| baſkets or boxes in it one over the other: if the 
chgs of an upper-box are well warmed, thoſe of 
te bear provetls A Fram r of the 
oven. It is therefore in the hi — it that 
the fitteſt degree of warmth laſts longeſt: Inſtead 
of having the upper · part of this ſecond oven done 
over with tar, I cauſed its outward ſurfade to be 
feveral times painted in oil; this =_ is not 
able, like the tar which I had uſed for the firſt 
oven, to be ſoftened by the heat ſo as to run, 
which, happened to che tar with which the firſt 
oven was done over. But, my experiments have 
taught me that the paint did not always ſecure the 
long wooden box which is the body of the oven, 
 agait all danger of being penetrated by moiſture : 
and that tar is ſtill preferable ; eſpecially if you. 
mix it with brick-duft, or with ſomething equi- 
valent, ſo as to make with it a cement that may 
never be rendered liquid but by a degree of heat 
| more 
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more conſiderable than what can be given it by | 
the warmeſt dung poſſible. | 
It is not in order barely to ſecure the duratzon 
of the oven, and to hinder its wood from decay 
that one ought to do its outward ſurface over with 
ſomething that may hinder the moiſture from 
penetrating through it; the chief intention of this 
operation is to hinder the moiſture ' from reach. 
ing thro? to the inſide of the oven, that is, from 
impregriating the plaiſter after having made its way 
through the wood. The upper part of the ovens 
of this laſt kind is more expoſed to the water that 
may trickle: from a too moiſt kind of dung, than 
the outſide of an oven made with a caſk can be. 
The ſides of this being vertical, the water dwells 
leſs upon them becauſe the drops are precipitated 
towards the bottom of the hot-bed by their own 
weight, whereas they ſtick and are accumulated 
upon the upward ſurface of the horizontal oven. 
Ihe water has time to inſinuate itſelf into the wood, 
to pervade the plaiſter, and then to ſpread into 
„ in the cavity of the oven. However, this 
effect can never be produced but by a too vet 
kind of dung laid upon the oven. I have once ex- 
perienced that dung exceſſively moiſt may have 
that inconvenience. Having a mind to reſtore the 
heat of one of my new ovens, and to - revive the 
fermentation that began to ſlacken, I ordered ſe- 
veral pailfuls of water to be thrown on it: the dung 
was warmer for this the next day, but my hygro- 
meters, I mean, ſome cold eggs put into the oven, 
and examined five or ſix minutes after they had 
been in it, informed me that the air within was 
impregnated with vapours, as theſe eggs came out | 
of it wet. In order to ſhelter the.inſide of the oven 
from moiſture in caſes like theſe, which are but 
rare and will never happen when the dung is not 
ſoaked to an exceſs, I cauſed paper to be — 

| — 
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the plaiſter of the oven, and when the p. 
a y, I ordered that paper to be oiled. oe 
would be ſurer ſtill of Ropping all avenues to 
moiſture into the cavity of theſe ovens, if one was 
not afraid of making the expence too conſiderable, 
tho never to be repeated again, by lining their in- 
be clapt immediately againſt the wood or againſt 
the plaiſter, as one pleaſed, By good luck, the 
recautions I have juſt mentioned, need never be 
uſed but in caſes which every body may avoid; 
they are even rendered * when the 
outward ſurface of the oven has been done over 
with a thick lay of the above-mentioned, kind of 
cement, or with any other cement that has the ſame 
\ * hy form of the round baſkets does not ſuit the 
oblong ſquare OVENS AS it does the Cy lindrical ones; 
nay, 1 even do not put in baſkets the eggs. to be 
warmed therein; I range them in boxes ſupported 
upon a machine that runs on caſters, like that 1 


ſpoke of in deſcribing the chicken-ovens warmed by 


the heat of baking-ovens. There was in the latter 
a wooden frame on which the carriage rolled, that 
the motion of it might be eaſier, and the plaiſter of 
the inferior floor not damaged. Here, it is pro- 
per that the carriage ſhould be ſo conſtructed as 
| that the box may be placed on it higher or lower, 
according. as the degree of the heat of. the oven 
requires it. JVC 
Theſe ovens muſt from time to time be warmed 
again as well as the others, and their heat muſt be 
renewed in another manner, becauſe their poſition 
is not the ſame. © If new dung was laid every time 
upon that which is grown cool, this would indeed 
give a new degree of heat to the oven; but that de- 
Sree would be ſo much leſs as the operation of 
Varming the oven again ſhould have been oftener 
ii.. 8 
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: for each renewal of the heat is an addition 
of dung tothe thickneſs ofthe ho-bed tht rp 
on the upper-ſurface of the oven; whence it 
— in time, that this ſurface would-be 
rated from the new hot-dung juſt added 75 
thick bed of that matter not ſufficiently warm 
new dung muſt warm that thick ſubſtance 
E cond wht to warm the oven, 

one part of the heat would be ſpent wit 
neceſſity or benefit, and the little portion 

that could reach the oven would come toit 
at the long run, and frequently much too late. 
order, then, to be able to renew the heat of theſe 
ovens with greater ſpeed and with better ſucceſs, 
it is proper to begin by taking away the old layer of 
dung which is on the upper-ſurface of the oven, 
dl nd to put in its ſtead a layer of new and very warm 
- dung, by which means WP W 
immediately. 
— 2 inſtead of uncovering the whale: 

per- ſurface of the oven at once, it is better to 
away the dung that covers only one third or one hal 

of its le that is, to warm again but one 
pation ee at 2 and to warm the reſt the 

8 lowing days. It is even proper to Procure more 
frequent renewals of the e fore than to che 
back- part of the oven, as the former is nearer the 
door than the latter: The portion of the inſide of 
the oven that ſtands next to the door, is more liable 
to be cooled by the external air: therefore, you can 
never ſucceed in maintaining a nearly even heat 
within a large portion of the |] of the ones, 
but by warming more than the n 
its upper-furface that communicates 3 to 8 
Portion of the inſide which firſt Om ood and - 
which is always colder than the reſt. |, 
I have not mentioned the warming of 3 w_ 
which cannot but be very proper, 
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api vt i hit 3 — i 
= much more: conſiderable than their-height,/ as 
[hve already fad led done with: o that 
nader that if the open in buile trier s wide us my 
firſt oven of that kind was, it will be neceſſary, in 
that caſe, to divide its inſide into two nearly 
b — — 
wooden pillars, chat ſhall ſtrengttien che 
pitt of tht oven ſo as td reſiſt — 
bed: As I had not taken this 
the oven that was twice as wide as the firſt; its up- 
per-part gave way ſome time after, and became 


ſomewhat convex within the oven.” There might be 
ſurface of the 
Vis. 


another means of eaſing the 
oven of one part of the weight of the dung, 
to put croſs-pieces two fert diſtant from each other 
or thereabouts; each whereof might he ſupported by 
props, at the diſtance of ſome inches from the up- 
per · part of the ovYn; In ſhort, the upper - ſide of 
| the oven may, (though ever ſo wide, he ſtrengthen- 
td and fuffici inabled to refift che weight of 


the dung, by ieces parallel to its extremities, 
= utes o0 need yon the 
or the under ſide of its top. 

renewal” of the heat of theſe einne 
ovens, conſumes a quantity of dung much more 
confiderble than that which is uſed to renew the heat 
of a vertical oven made of a plain caſk 3 but in re- 
tum the horizomal- ovens need not be warmed 
anew fo often; in winter time, one is obliged to 
change the old dung for new but about once a 
fortnight ; and in milder ſeaſons, the ſame new 
dung, if it is of the beſt and the warmeſt kind, 
will adminiſter a proper heat to the oven ſometimes 
three or four, and even during five weeks together; 


which gives me room to think, that if any ſuch. 
| ovens 


arn the 


ion for 


| ovens were conſtructed in thoſe dung-hills which 
J have mentioned at the end of the third Memolz 
to which ſome new dung is daily added 
whole courſe of the year up to 
and which are made of rotti 


or twice a day; as the variations of the depyee; 


large a maſs as this. As theſe ſorts of ovens would 


chan a day's work for one wan. 
When the heat diminiſhes in a horizontal oven | 


| ficient for a thorough renewal of the heat, there is | 


is always eaſy to hinder the eggs from being c 
to exceſs. 8 1 BET 
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S 


month of © = 

rotting plants mixt with 
ſtraw, that the heat to cauſe chicken, 
to be hatched in ovens built under the very middk 
of theſe maſſes of dung, would be maintained feyen 
or eight months together, without the leaſt nete. 
ſity of attempting a renewal of the heat, or with 
out any neceſſity of viſiting the eggs above d 


2 
2 
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of heat would be very inconſiderable and flow; info 


ſtand in the open air, it would be proper to cer 
their door with ſtraw; a ſmall hut might even be 
built befor the door, ſuch a hut, I mean, a 


country- people know how to build with hurdles, 


faggots,”-or furz; and which would be no mere 


that is not covered with ſuch a thick hot-bed, nor 
with ſo compact a dung as thoſe we have juſt 
mentioned, I mean in ſuch an horizontal oven as 
thoſe I have cauſed to be conſtructed at my houſe, 
and when you have not directly at hand dung 2 
uantity of it ſut- 


hot-as you could wiſh, nor a+q 


a means to increaſe and keep up that heat, which 
is the ſame we have already propoſed for the oH 
made of a caſk ; it conſiſts in introducing pans full 
of hot wood aſhes, or of ſmallcoal-duſt well lighted; 
the whole, in that caſe, is at once a chicken- oven 
warmed with dung, and on urgent occaſions by 
means of a ſhift, which coſts ſcarcely an — — | 


— 


Wh 


| '- 
— 
I : 

> 
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ye have ſufficiently explained why the heat i 
any. one of theſe. ho rizontal avVens, and why ir is al- 
mays. weaker in the part which is neareſt to the 
door or che of the oven than any where elſe: 
hence it ought to be inferred, that the would 
be warmed too unequally in a box that ſhould be 
almoſt as long as the whole inſide of this oven; it 
js then fit to make it only half as long or a little 
more: the vacancy it leaves has its peculiar uſe: 
puſhed further into the oven, or drawn nearer the 
tronger. This box is nevertheleſs ſtill large enough 
to contain above three hundred eggs at once: a 
greater nunſber might be 


= 


ad. the thing is feaſible, provided: you put; the 


fartheſt from being hatched. Tou may treble, or 
even quadruplicate the rows without any riſk: in 
two thirds of the box by means of two tranſverſe 


venience ; thoſe that have already been warmed 
during a greater. number of days, muſt be kept in 
the other diviſion, where there ought to be but 


two rows of them at-mpſt, the uppermoſt of which 


in the eggs may be heaped up without any incon- 


enable you to find the egg 
vou by his ſquea 
break through: his ſhell, and to give him a greater 
facility of doing it, by putting that egg in the up- 
per- ſtratum, here he 

, Þ 


whoſe chicken informs 


loaded 


inclined to put more than double rows of them, 


eg at different days; thoſe which are piled 
above are always thoſe in which the chicken is 


partitions that ſhall divide it into three equal parts; 
you will always have two of theſe. third parts where- 
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muſt not be ſo numerous as the inferior, that the eggs 
of the latter may not be intirely hidden by thoſe of 
the former. This diſpoſition is eſſential, and will 


ing that he is actually ſtriving to 


all not be incumbered and 
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Wacledd with: the weight of any others. te 
diviſion wkefein the chickens are hatched js Is en 
dually enimuſted of its eggs, thoſe" of the dhe 
Aviftods whoſe: chickens are leſt fumote — m th 
rime-of their birch are ſuecelhverf introduce" in 
ir... 2. 955 12111 iin eee ' 
A By heapigg wup/efter the 4bove-Rtientioned tn 
Her che eggs in lines thirds of u box, che fm 
Ver of choſe cht may be warmed it will Nen Coll 
:ſlerably - - Hicreaſed ; that number will even be 
doubled, if the Sven. inde Ike theTecond we have 
poſed, is twiceas Wide &'the Rrſt; muſt 
— * two carri bet Moving 
being each of them charged withits"box : y Il 
in hort have us great a quantity of eggs warned at 
once as you „ by elthervenuleiphyinng the mim- 
ang of — ovens, or * making > them 1 
* 
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nd of — T have allo made iſe of Anse 
kind of ſupport, which is but Attle leſs com- 
modious, and much more ſimpie; It is a kind of 
floor contrived and fixed in the byen at the height 
at which the box is judged te be placed moſt 
Tuitably : tliis is laid upon the ſaid floor, on which 
it is made to go freely backwards and forwards; 
as you backwards and forwards the drawer of 
a bureau, or of a cheſt of drawers. The motion of 
the box is rendered fill freer, by putting caſtetz 
under it. 

Vou have ſeveral times a day an opportunity, 
eſpecially when the chickens are hatching, to con- 
vince yourſelf how important it is, that the egg” 
box may be moved with eaſe, whenever you have 
a mind, either out of prudence or out of curioſity, 
to ſee what paſſes in it: you ought not to neglect 


; the taking 1 it, once a day at leaft, quite out o the 
Oven, 
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oven, not indetd'to-Jeave it a long time out; for it 


aks warm air may be removed into a warmer, and 
the reverſe : They are all of them much better for 


if they are made to change their places twice a day; 
this muſt be done even more frequently, when be 

oportion to that of the other paxts of it. 
When the box which is to be turned is very 
full of eggs, it is a no inconſiderable burden: to 


to load his arms with the whole weight of it, and 
that he may manage it with greater eaſe, a table * 
is put without and quite cloſe to the oven, whoſe 


of the carnage, | 
box: thus it becomes eaſy to make it ſlide aut up- 


have had a door made to one of my ovens which 
Is * N at its loweſt — To 7 folding. in its 
middle 5; this folding part will ſave the expence 
of a table as it ſtands in lieu of it; one half of the 
door may be put in an horizontal poſition, and be 
fixt and kept in that poſition by one ſingle prop |} 


comes a ſufficient ſupport for it. 
An Explanation of the fi 


Memoir. 


The Head- piece. 


muſt be put into it again, after having turned its 
remoteſt end forward. It is eaſy to judge that the 


ſuch a change of place, and they will be better ſtill 


the end, therefore, . that a man may not be obliged 


* Plat. 


„or of the floor that bears the egg- 
on that table, and to turn it when it is upon it. I 


FVV. 


which being put up ght under its middle Part, be- . 


gures .of the fifth 


The head-piece repreſents a coach-houſe wherein _ 
re are the apertures or mouths of two horizontal 

vvens to be warmed with dung, that is, of _ 

| P 2 | — 


VIII. Fig, 
3. Q 


= 


* 


r.. 


X. 


the caſk. b, the place at which the ſhort p 
$- caſk. a, the extremity of the pipe b, 
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of thoſe which are made of a wooden box fir or fees 
feet long. The bodies of both theſe ovens/ate.n 
another room, ſeparated by a partition of boards 
from that whit where the two mouths are.  _ 

a, the door of one of the ovens. To open this 
door, they make it move upwards in grooves which 
receive the edges of both its fides. _ 

The firſt figure is diſpoſing a table before. the 
mouth or doo of the oven: the table will ſerve to 
_ the 1 5 65 is > rider in the box 

of eggs, when it is rawn either intirely ot 
partly out of the oven. _F 

b, and c, mark out but one date een divid- 
ed into two in its whole length, this oven, which is 
almoſt twice as wide as the oven a, is one third 
lower. The door of part b is ſhut; it is a! door 


folding in the middle, . is opened by letting 
down: when it is open, n in a poſition 
— * the ſlick e, it 


Parallel to the hor⸗ 
the office of à table to receive the carriage on. 24. 25 


ſecond fig. has ee 
E * Ae TT "2 CF 81 1 


"PLATE. vas. 


" "i EMIT : © 231 


| The ETON. A; a | 


. 


| ſigned to be made an oven: it has been broken at 


, o, to ſhem how the extremity of an air- pi 
ich is to ſerve to introduce freſh air into 


ann is. conveyed i 


pipe. c d, its principal 


s 


into it. e, the funnel of the air- 


conduit, which hes. 1 


joined to the foregoing conduit, enters in 1 


with leveral ſmaller. tin-pipes bored like a . 
The ** figure exhibits the extremity. a ; of the 


w_ens, fig. I. drawn "_ b, a Per of that 


I pipe 
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jpe. a, a, a, c, c, are all of them tin- pipes bored — 
2 water pot: the poſition of the two c, c, hinders 
one from 2 their holes, but thoſe of the pipes 
a, Ae 12280 8 1 * 
. The third figure is intended to give a juſt idea 
of the poſition and figure of the horizontal ovens, 
chat is, of thoſe whoſe aperture is vertical, and 
which are made of a box ſix or ſeven feet long, 
more or leis, as you pleaſe, Two of theſe oyvens 
are repreſented here: nothing but the aperture 
HH of the firſt can be ſeen; but the. parts 
of the wall and even of the box and dung that 
have been taken away, expoſe the inſide of the 
ſecond to open view. A; 
AABCDE, a wall that has been partly pulled 
down at BCDE, That wall ſeparates the room 
in which the body of the oven ſtands, and wherein 
it is covered with a hot-bed of dung, from the 
room where the mouth of the oven is: this ſepa- 
ration might be effected by a partition of plaiſter 
or of planks: It was of planks in the place where 
I have conſtructed ovens of this kind. FF, a 
hot-bed of dung that .covers one of the ovens. 
GG, the dung under the oven ſet in an open 
HI, H, a couple of props which are at the 
mouth of the firſt oven, and within the grooves 
whereof the door K with which the mouth is 
ſhut, may freely ſlide up and down. L, one of 
the two wooden ledges within which there ſlides 
horizontally a ſmall board or ſhutter, by means 
of which the heat of the oven may be moderated at 
pleaſure : that ſhutter is a regiſter. 
MN, a box full of eggs drawn in part out of 
the oven, as it is drawn whenever one has a mind 
to examine the ſtate of the eggs and the degree of 
beat of the thermometer, Which lies on the eggs 
DDD — within 
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within the box, and to fee. whether there in 
any chickens come or ready to be hatched; : : - 
PO, PO, the two feet of the fore-part of the 
carriage that bears the egg box; they have each of 
Q, a table which ferves to ſupport the carriage 
when it is drawn: either in part or intirely out 
e "596-18 
© RRS, the mouth of the ſecond. oven; the 
other oven 'has a door that is lifted up, and the 
dor of this is let down. © © i 
IT T, VV. the door of the oven, which is a fold- 
ing door made of two pieces put together with turn 
ing- joints at VV: the part T T is faſtened to the 
box with double hinges: that part ſtands in lieu of 
the table Q of the foregoing oven, when it iz 
placed and fixed horizontally with the ftick X, 
that ſerves as a foot to it, and is vertical here, 
although people not uſed to perſpective may think 
it to be inclined. Y, marks out two regiſters 
which are on that door. When the two halves 
VV and FE. T of that door ate lifted up and put 
again in the frame that ſurround the mouth of the 
oven, this mouth is well cloſed.  _—_ 

Z ab, a box full of eggs which is within the 
oven, the upper-part of that oven has been re- 
Moved, to put that box into full view. a, a ſmall 
partition that divides the box into two parts. It 
is ſtill more convenient, for a reaſon which has 
been explained in the fifth Memoir, to put in it 
two partitions to divide it into three parts. The 
thermometer is put in this box upon the eggs of 
the foremoſt diviſion. _. = 

dde e, one of the ſides of the carriage which is 
loaded with the egg-bex; e e, its caſters. 

fh, the upper brink of one of the ſides of the 
box that makes the oven, to which the upper-p#t 
now taken off was faſtened, = 


hi. the back of the oven. The 9 Re 1 
| plaiſter below = 


from one bas lof * wa 
the caſters of- the. uri 
roll more freelx een 5 
plaiſter ith which? the ib 
covered... * Io 0." 
0, 'V; a pat f 
through the mouth of the oven. 
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MEMOIR VI. 
Of the hatching of the chickens. 


ry. a 2 <0 _ . 

t that of the birth of the chickens ; we 
r have ſcarce ſpoke of it till now, and it re- 
d quires to be treated more at large. The 


<4 ER 0 
in 


* 
6 


* 


care, requires he ſhould give himſelf ſome farther 
trouble about it; he may fave the life of ſome of 
his chickens, who would die if he did not help 


them to get out of their ſhell; he may do more 
than the hen can do for thoſe ſhe has brought to the 


time of hatching : ſhe does them at that time no 
very eſſential ſervices, tho* many people imagine it: 
thoſe who fancy it to be the office of the hen to 
Pierce the ſhell and break it with her bill, will find 
in the foregoing Memoirs, more facts than they 
want to put themſelves out of conceit with that no- 
tion. The hen, tis true, gives tokens of ſatisfact- 
on, when ſhe hears the chicks ſqueak in their 
ſhells, ſhe ſhews at that time a greater affection for 
her eggs, ſhe is leſs willing to ſuffer them w #1 
” - touchec 
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ſtant which rewards all the manager's 


Demeſtick Fowls. | 
touched, at that time, than ſhe ever was before; 
but ſhe does not ſtrive to break open their priſon 
with her bill; nor has ſhe been taught how to do it: 


ion of an impatient love, and to ſtrike an egg 


danger of 9 hurt by it. Hens in general uſe 
their bill at that time only to turn up the eggs to 
make them change places, and ſometimes to throw 
out of the neſt the broken pieces of the ſhell which 
the chicken has at laſt ſtruggled our of: it is on 
the fame occaſion an offenſive weapon alſo. for 
moſt hens againſt the hand which' offers to-in- 
troduce itſelf under their belly. 
The chicken incloſed in the egg is alone 
charged with the whole work before he can ſet 
himſelf at liberty: one would be apt to think that 
work much above his ſtrength, did not daily ex- 
eee. teach us what a ſhare of vigour he has, and 
ow well he applies it when the ſtate of it makes 
him feel how much he wants to come into the 
world, in order to begin to injoy an active kind of 
life, vaſtly different from that he hath paſſed in 
the moſt perfect eaſe and tranquillity. The man- 
ner in which the outward parts of his body are fituat- 
ed, would not make us think him able to over- 
come the obſtacles which oppoſe his coming out of 
an habitation now a priſon to him: he is at that inftant : 
rolPd up almoſt like a ball *, his neck comes ſloping Plat. XI. 
towards his belly, about the middle whereof his Fig. 1. 
head is placed : his bill lies under one of the wings 
hike that of a ſleeping bird; and that wing is con- 
ſtantly the right: the feet are gathered up under 
the belly, as thoſe of the chickens and pigeons ready 
truſſed for the ſpit ſometimes are: and the claws 
bending backwards, touch almoſt the head with their 
convexity. The forepart of the chicken is gene- 
rally towards the biggeſt end of the egg, _ 
hs 5 ere 
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there is always a vacancy : à thick ſtrong mem. 


brane furrounds him, and keeps bim in that ani. 


tude, which. feems to be ſo -unfavourtible! tb the 
motions hem is in appearance obliged to give him: 
ſelf: it is neverthelefs without” changing 

tude that he 
taſk, breaks his ſhell, and tears the folid mem- 
brane in which he is wrapt up, and which refiſts his 
Fs er as a hard but. fnable thell can 


dew 
The meld i Is a kind of wall "ahich raiſe: be broken 
through and pulled down: the bill is the iuſtru - 
ment which is to be ufed to break it: it is with 


blows ; they are frequently ſtrong enough-to. be 


| heard, and if you know how to ws. Ar the critical | 


moments, you will fee him ſtrike them; nor is 


the head the leſs conſtantly under the wing for this: 
it to that of a 


we ſaid too little when we 


— bird; it reaches further under the wing, 
| and the bill comes out from under it towards the 


. back =; the head, by moving alternately backward 
is. and — and the reverſe, or more 


from the belly towards the back, and from the 


back towards the belly, reaches and ftrikes the ſhell 
more or leſs roughly, according to the uicknels ob 


its motion: whilſt in action, it is in ſome degree 
guided by the wing and the body, chat contain 
and hinder it from leaving its place: the head is 


very heavy: for the bigneſs of the head of the 


chicken ready to be hatched, is very conſiderable with 


regard to the bulk of his body: it makes together 
with the neck a weight ſo very heavy for the chick- 
en, that he is incapable to carry it for ſome time 
after his birth; but the manner in which all his 
parts are diſpoſed whilſt he is in the egg, and 
whilſt they form a kind of ball by their diſpoſition, 
renders that weight of the neck and head then * 


— &* wn wo 


performs. the moſt difficult part of by 


the point of this, the chicken ftrikes many repeated 
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tm to bear: let the egg be in what poſition 
— it may, the head is ſupported either 14 the 
body, Or by the wing. or by both together: in 
ſine the more conſiderable the bulk of the head is, 
the ſtronger the blows the chicken ſtrikes with it 
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ingraved from the excellent obſervers, who. from 
day to day have followed the ſeveral - progreſſions 
of the increaſe of the chicken during the whole 
time of the incubation, and who have made it 
their ſtudy to ſet them before our eyes, to be im 
formed that the outward parts of the chicken are 
otherwiſe diſpoſed during the fifteen or ſixteen 
firſt days than during the four or five laſt : we 
ſhall not then undertake to deſcribe the differences 
which the ſaid outward parts exhibit at thoſe diffe- 
rent times; we ſhall content ourſelves with xing, 
that among the parts which were ſtraight, fixerch- 
ed out, and extended from the body during the 
firſt days, ſome are during the laſt bent at 
the places of their articulations, others curved, 
and all of them drawn much nearer the body: 
but what I would obſerve here to the reader above 
all, is, that the diſpoſition of the outward parts 
does not give the whole bulk of the chicken the 
form of a ball, and that the bill is not conveyed 
under the wing, but as the time when that diſ- 
poſition will be neceſſary approaches: it is a fact 
that when that time draws near, the legs and the 
neck are grown ſo very long, that the chicken is 
obliged to gather them up in order to procure ſuf- 
_ ficient room, for them in the cavity it is lodged in: 
and what is ſtill a wonder here as well as in all the 

Operations of nature, is, that what ſeems to be 
done out of neceſſity, is the beſt that could poſſibly 
have been done out of choice. SY | 
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it is compoſed of ſeveral cracks of unequal length, 


. radiated. This firſt crack is moſt commonly fity. 


opportunity to ſee hatched, a few of them who 
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The reſult of the firſt ſtrokes of the bill of 


the chicken is a ſmall crack, ſometimes fim. 


ple and ſometimes complicated, I mean that it is 
fometimes but one ſingle crack, and that ſometimes. 


and joining in one center“, that is irregularly 


ated between the middle and the biggeſt end of the 


egg, and is nearer to the latter than the former: 


the forepart of the chicken is turned towards' the 
biggeſt end, and the hindpart towards the op- 
poſite. However, I have found among the ma- 
ny thouſands of chickens which I have had an 


ad broken through their ſhell nearer the ſmalleſt 
than the biggeſt end, and I have ſeen a young tur- 
key who had cracked his ſhell in the ſame man- 


ner: nevertheleſs the empty ſpace was made in the 


bigger end of the eggs broken contrary to the 


uſual order, as in the others : the forepart of theſe 
chickens was lodged within a narrower compals 


than the backpart, whereas it is uſually the reverſe: 


but notwithſtanding this inverſion of their poſition, 
they live every whit as well as thoſe which happen 
to be in a more natural one. "458k 


When the crack is ſenſible, they ſay that the egg b 


pecked ; it becomes ſo more and more as the ſtrokes 


of the bill are more frequent; they ſometimes breakoſf 
ſome ſmall fragments that leave the white membrane 
they were lined with quite naked: I have ſeen ſome ef 


thoſe ſhreads puſhed ſo hard, that they were thrown 


to the diſtance of three or four inches from the egg. 
The membrane from which the firſt fragments of 
the ſhell are but juſt thrown off, is generally whole 
and ſound ; nor can any rent be perceived in 1t 
with the beſt glaſs: this, probably, is what 
has induced ſome to think that the eggs were peck- 
ed by the hen: the work ſeeming to have been be- 
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gun without the egg, people thought that if it had 
been done by the bill of the chicken, the mem- 
| brane againſt which it ſtrikes immediately would 
have been pierced through before the ſhell was 
broke : They have nat ſufficiently refle&ed, that 
the membrane bein 
ſhell, it might reſiſt ſuch ſtrokes as would crack 
aud ſplit a matter of a more rigid and brittle na- 
ture. Strokes applied to a drinking glaſs covered 
with paper, would break the glaſs without tearing 
the paper. When the ſtrokes of the bill are di- 
rected againſt the membrane which is no longer 
covered with the ſhell, they then puſh it beyond 
the point of extenſion it is capable of, in which 
caſe they infallibly tear or pierce it. 3 


l am not certain whether all chickens do what I 
have obſerved of one which I have ſeen by night 


hard at work by the light of a wax-candle, he was 
7 with his bill upon the membrane diveſted 
of its ſhell : he did not ſtrike againſt it, he ſeemed 


to be ſtriving to wear it out, and make it thinner 


by repeated frictions, which muſt needs have render- 
ed it more eaſy to be bored or rent when it ſhould 
be vigorouſly and ſmartly ſtruck againſt by the bill. 

However, if there are among chickens any that 
are better informed than the reſt of the method, 
which is moſt advantageous to them for the doing 


of this work, it is certainly thoſe which are in no 


hurry to break the membrane, who tarry till the 


fracture of the ſhell is become more conſiderable, 
or till they are able to render it ſo very ſoon : we 


ſhall ſee the reaſon of it hereafter. The conti- 
nual blows lengthen the firſt cracks, they fling off 


new pieces of the ſhell, which they ſtrike ſucceſ- 


lively in different places, but all of them much at 


liant and clapt againſt the 
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the ſame height *: the blows muſt run (as they really » Plat. 
do) almoſt round the whole circumference of a Ix. Fig. 
circle which is parallel to both the extremities of . fb. 


the 
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the egg; the bill does nevertheleſs remain ſtill 
under the wing, and always in the fame poſition. 
It is to be obſerved here, that as the chicken is to 
ſtrike the ſhell ſucceſſively in almoſt the whole cir- 
cumference of a circle, he muſt needs turn grady- 
ally, till he has completed almoſt an intire revolu- 
tion. I have not been able to obſerve this rotative 
motion, becauſe the ſhell hides it from our eyes; 
but, had J even ſeen it, it could never be better de. 
monſtrated by that, than it is by the ſeveral places at 
which the point of the bill appears whilſt the head 
15 continued conſtantly under the ſame wing: it 
that poſition ſo ſtrictly that it preſerves it for a ſmall - 
time after the ſeparation of the ſhell into two por- 
tions leaves the chicken for his exit a door almoſt as 
wide as the habitation he is going to quit. The 
revolution the chicken makes on his own body, is 
always effected the ſame way, not even excepting 
the odd caſe in which he begins to peck his ſhell 
. nearer the ſmaller end; he protracts the fracture 
from the left to the right, and gradually gives it 
nearly the length of the whole circumference of a 
circle deſcribed by his bill; he therefore makes a 
whole revolution from the left to the right on his 
own bod. 3 
It is more eaſy to convince one's ſelf, chat the 
chicken makes by little and little a whole revolution 
upon himſelf, in order to peck his ſhell ſuccellively 
in its whole circumference, than it is to ſee how he 
can give himſelf the motion that makes him tum: 
the parts of his body he makes uſe of for that pur- 
poſe, are hidden from our eyes by the ſhell, nor 
could we ſucceed heiter in trying to ſee them a 
work by laying them open, becauſe this would de- 
prive them of the point of ſupport without which 
they never could move to any purpoſe : It ſeems 
however to be certain, that his feet are the only 


parts he can poſſibly make uſe of in that firuation 
1 . 
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to move circulariy. The claws, when they preſs 

the ſhell through the membrane that ſeparates them 
from it, find in that fhell-the refiſtance which is neceſ- 
fary to puſh the chicken the way he wants to turn. 
You will eafily judge that the feet are capable of a 
ter effort than is required towards effecting the 
motion we now ſuppoſe, by conſidering that it is 
the feet, and thoſe alone, that help the chicken to 
come but of his ſhell : the wings and all the other 
outward parts of the body (the bill excepted, or the 
neck, for it is all one, the neck being the mover of 
the bill) are incapable of any action whilſt the 
chicken is impriſoned in the ſhell. Burt's it againft 
all probability that the blows which the bill gives to 
the ſhell to break it have a re- action upon the 
whole chicken, which is: ſufficient to produce any 
{mall N ji of the whole maſs, and to make 
it deſcribe a circle by little and little ? A very 
plain experiment ſeemed to me very fit to deter- 
mine whether a notion, not deſtitute of probabi- 
lity, was a real fact. Were it ſo, the chicken 
would be incapable of turning himſelf in ' caſe the 
bill ſhould be im a place where it had not a ſolid ſup- 
port for it to lean and ſtnike againſt : it / could not, in 
ſuch a caſe, produce that re · action which was judg- 
ed neceſſary to cauſe tlie body of the chicken to 
turn. Now, it was:esſy to take from the bill that 
ſolid ſupport againſt which ĩt was ſuppoſed neceſſa- 
ry to act; all to be done for this purpoſe was to pro- 
tract the fracture towards the right, to break off 
pieces of the ſhell that way, and alſo to tear the 
membrane : the bill could then. ſtrike againſt no- 
thing but the air; ſo that the chicken would re- 
man ſtedfaſtly in one place, and of courſe be una- 
ble to break the part of his ſhell as yet intire. I, 
then, protracted (conſiderably the . {mall fracture 
made in two different eggs, and took off pieces of 
both ſhell and membrance as far as went, — 

ce 
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ſee what would happen to the chicken in each of 
theſe eggs; the conſequence was, that each chicken 
was releaſed from confinement ſooner than other. 
wiſe it would have been. I had ſaved him par of 
the work; and he very well knew how to chan 
his place ſo as to be able to break the remaining 
i oo: TT 

However, nothing of conſtancy is obſerved in 
the fracture, not even as to its poſition; tis true, 
the circumference of the circle in which it is found 
s parallel to both ends of the egg, and moſt com- 
monly is nearer the bigger than the ſmaller end; but 
the fracture which is made in ſome eggs is mote re- 
mote from the biggeſt end than that of ſome others, 
which depends chiefly: on the depth of the empty 
| ſpace that has been made in the egg while it was fat 
on; the depth of that vacuum determines the dif- 
tance. of the biggeſt end of the egg from the fore- 
. moſt parts of the chicken; the fracture is broader 
on ſome eggs, and narrower on others: nay that of 
the ſame egg is of different breadths in different 
places; ſome leave a greater and ſome a ſmaller 
portion of the membrane open: a very few pieces 
are broken off the ſhell of ſome eggs, whullt a 
great many are broken off the ſhell .of others; 
and you ſee in that caſe all. the fortuitous irregula- 
rities of a glas - bottle broken by 7 repeated 
gentle blows of a hammer might afford to the 
eye. All, therefore, of 1 to the chicken, 
and all he endeavours to effect, is, that two part 
of his ſhell may be intirely ſeparated from each 
other: when they are no longer joined, they are 
ſtill retained in the ſame place by the membrane, 
to which they adhere : the chicken is then further- 
more obliged to tear that membrane, and that by 
pecking it again and again, which he never fails to 
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do as ſoon as any conſiderable portion of the ſhell 
has been fractured. 25 
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doing this important work: ſome of them are able 
do come out of their ſhell in an hour after they have 

begun it; others are not hatched till two or three 
hours after; and moſt commonly it proves to be half 
; day's work: others are not hatched for four and 
tyenty hours after their ſhell appeared firſt to be 
pecked. I have ſeen chickens remain under that 
difficult taſk almoſt two days together: ſome do it 
without-any interruption, others take ſore hours of 
reſt; after which they go to work again. They are 
dot all of equal ſtrength or of yigorous conſti- 


ſhell a good deal too ſoon. The help which I have 
now and then tried to give to ſome of- them to- 


tunity to obſerve among them ſome of thoſe that 
had broken their ſhells in too great a hurry. They 


of food within them, that may diſpenſe with 
taking any for aboye four and twenty hours after 


y 
able portion of the -yolk, that has not been con- 
ſumed, and which enters into the body of the 


chicken through the navel: the chicken that comes 


out of his ſhell before the yolk is totally abſorbed 
by his body, droops and dies a few days after he is 
hatched. _ I have opened many eggs much fractu- 
red, whoſe chicken had as yet much of the yolk 
not taken up. . 

Beſides, ſome of them have greater obſtacles to 
overcome than others: all the ſhells are not of an 
equal thickneſs nor of an equal conſiſtence; and I 
ſuppoſe that what we ſay of the ſhell muſt alſo be ſaid 
the membrane which is the immediate 3 
ment of all the matters that compoſe the egg. The 


% 


Q of 


_ Finally; all chickens do not emplo equal time in 


tution 3 there are ſome that from an exceſſive im- 
patience of ſeeing the light begin to peck their 


wards their deliverance, has afforded me an oppor- 
muſt, before they are hatched, have a proviſion 


they are born; that proviſion conſiſts in a conſider- 


ſhells of the eggs of birds of different kinds, are 
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of different thickneſs, this has been propgrtibüe 
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large and folid drinking cups ate - very bite 
Among the bills of birds of different kinds, 
thoſe which are ſharp at their extremity like the 
bill of a hen, ſeem to have a form fitter to pierce 
the ſhell rhan thofe whoſe extremity is more blunt, 
like thoſe of ducks. Neveftheleſs the 2 
ducklings as ſoon, and it may ſeem as eaſily pe 
and break their ſhell as the chickeris do them: 
the main point here is not fo much the figure of 
tte inſtrument that ſtrikes, as it is the ſtrengtb af 


ll have ſpoken in another place of the notion due dre 
vugltt to entertain of the practice of the women in H. 
ſome countries, who dip the eggs for a little dme . R 
into warm water on the day at which they are 0 d 14 
be pecked: they fancy that by this means they do even 


the chicken ſervice in rendering his ſhell mor 
tender: but the ſhell of an egg does not come. {ct 
ſibly leſs hard even out of boiling water; and had 
it contraſted any ſoftneſs there; it would reaſſume 
its firſt hardneſs in the air, when it grew dry. The 


. 
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"The chicken is often contented with having fade 


end with havin 


8 


- 
— " 


y no 
adhere to ſmall portic 


1 
9 


u to the portion of the ſhell what'a Hinge is to the 
core of a pot, it is turned up and ſupported 
by it ®, neither dpes it at all jncutnber the aper- *Plat. IX; 

ure neceflary for the chicken to come freely out is ss. 


N. f | i; 064; 77 
k happens, therefore, that the foremoſt portion 
a the ſhelf is ſometimes intirely broken off, and 
den thrown àt no inconſiderable diftance from 
* and ſometimes that it is turned up only and re- 
mim faſtenedd to it. But, it happens likewiſe, 
nd that very often, that the portion of the ſhell is 
XC ma yet more extraordinary manner: you 

| for, but cannot find it unleſs you know 

Q 2 where 


. 4 C2 
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g. 7. where. it ouſt be ern for; it“ 14 within the 

<a hind-part t, as we often put one cu 

pp. N when the 57 juſt berth 5 
of the ſhell ſtands before him 2, he puſhes it back 
with his feet, and without any intention or need 55 
1 do, he ſhoves, it into the. 0 other, whoſe > 1 

es ready to receive it. 2 * 

A young luckling which 1 obſerved jug 

was ſtriving to ſeparate the two parts of 828 in. 

tirel ſhewed, me that he nd. recourſe, in order 

ro thin to methods that were like thoſe os I 


*r 


0 12 chicken gr. the a rpo 
caſe: his he was at. PRs Aber in Ws ah 'two 


thirds of its circumference : the fracture was 8 


K ow 


and 9 5 t 9 ll was placed unde er 
5 f whilſt the dhckling Was lifting at 
the fore-patt of. the ſhell on the fide ies Hl 
not reſiſt, becauſe all its faſtnings were broken that 
way; by which method he forced the 1 5 a 
on the {ide on which it) was as yet Ee |; 
When the chicken has at ſength been 


turn pol or, at leaſt, to heave ſufficiently 
the ſhell, 125 has . 7 


SY that wing 2 it had a e * 
ſtretches out his neck, he directs and bears it for 


war rds, bur 1 is not as yet . ſtre ong enough to Tale i 


and he is often ſeveral; minutes before he can of 
this. When we ſee a chicken for the firſt time 
that condition, we. have no pinion of him, we 
Judge that his ſtock of ſtrength 1 is exhauſted 2 the 
efforts he has made, and we think him almoſt ter 

a7. to expire : ſome time after, which commo aye 


| 
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y ſoon, he appears quite another creature: 
al bis arts gather ſtrength ; after having dragged 
himſelf on his legs for a little while, he becomes 
able to ſtand on them, to lift up his neck, and giye 
it 2 variety of inflexions, and finally to hold his 
jead up freight. The feathers he is covered with 
are only a fine down, and whilſt they remain wet 
ey make him appear almoſt naked. Theſe ſorts 
of feathers ſeem by the multitude of their branches, 
to be ſo many ſmall ſhrubs : when thoſe brariches 
re wet and flicking to each other, they take but very 
little room : but as they dry, they untangle and 
part from each other. The branches, or rather 
the beards of each feather, were kept and preſſed 
cloſe to each other by a kind of pipe within which 
they were lodged : this pipe is made of a membrane 
which breaks as ſoon as it dries; and the ſpring 
of the beards which inclines them to recede from 
the ſtem contributes to this effeck. When all 
theſe beards are ſpread as it were, each feather ſo com- 
poſed, takes up a good deal of room; and when 
the feathers are all dry and ſtreight the chicken is 
covered with a coat which is extremely warm and 


Thus much has been ſaid for the ſake of thoſe 
who love to know the ſeveral means employed by 
the author of nature to perpetuate his manifold 
productions, eſpecially thoſe that are animated; 
who love to know how animals that have not as 
yet been ſtruck with the ſight of any outward ob- 
ect, and are beſides extremely weak, yet perform 
operations that ſhew they have a deſire of coming 
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to light, that they are inſtructed how to execute 
many operations that ſeem to require a knowledge, 
and a ſkill which one would not be apt 


a 
to think them capable of, and which they cannot 


have acquired by repeated acts: all theſe things re- 
ured the more to be mentioned concerning the 
| Q 3 chicken, 
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his difmal accident does not generall 
— rod till after having made 2 ö * 
= the n 
ee 
hs remained at net good while tae Air that was 


when: w® reiterate chew, —_— 
—— and are as little ſucceiafil as 
We may have takcens ſufficiently certain 4 te 
chicken is in this oondition, in Thich he — = 
mult die, if not aſſiſted. Whenever you obſerve = 
that a pretty large fracture * that has been made in * Plat. 1x, WM 
a ſhell together with a rending of the membrane, Fig. 4. fb, 
remains the ſame for ſive or ſix hours, and is not | 
enlarged, you may conclude from i that the chick- 

en adheres” to the inſide of the egg: if you look 
with attention on the wwink of the hole mute in the 
membrane, you will fee it dry, no fluid will ap- 
ory en it, and it will even ſometimes be 
| covered with feathers ſticking to it. 
You 22 not heſitate in that caſe to do 1 the 
chicken, what he would infalhibly do were he not 
deprived of all liberty of acting: by many gentle 
oſs of a hard body, as for inſtance of the end 
of a key, you will lengthen the ſaid fracture till 
the whole circumference is completed, and then 
tear the membrane which is _ ay fracture: 
this may be done with a ſmall point, as for in- 
llance of a pin or of a pair of ici but you 


Q 4 muſt 
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_ glued: when the extent within which the feathers 
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muſt take the utmoſt care not to let it penetrate 
into the cavity of the egg any further than i ne. 
ceſlary to effect the intended rent. You may osten 
without any danger to the chicken, teat the mem. 
brane round the whole circumference of the egg 
with your nails or with your fingers, by malt 
the gentleſt efforts to take off the fore - pam d 
the ſhell, which is already ſeparated from the other 
by the fracture; the membrane that ticks: to it i 
torn by the efforts made thus againſt it. Bur ge 
nerally one ought not to attempt to break off all 
at once the whole fore - part of the ſhell; and the 
reſiſtance you experience in that caſe, is a fufficient 
warning that you cannot do it without caufing an 
exceſſive pain to the chicken. When the reſiſtance 
proves to be too great, you muſt break the ſaid 
ore-part of the ſhell into many pieces, which muſt 
be 8 gently from each other afterwards, 
that ſo the chicken may lie quite open; there are 
among thoſe pieces of ſhell, ſome that muſt be 
taken off with ſingular circumſpection I mein 
thoſe which cannot be pulled without making the 
chicken ſqueak, and to which his feathers are 


adhere is not very conſiderable, you may pull them 
notwithſtanding the cries of the little creature: 
you ſometimes tear his feathers off: but moſt 
commonly the feathers themſelves tear off the 
ſhell the part of the membrane to which they ad- 
here. After the chicken has been thus freed from 
all the parts of the ſhell, there remain upon bis 
body ſeveral flat ſcales of different width, which 
are ſo many pieces of the membrane ſtill adhering 
to the feathers. This ſpoils his coat for three or 
four days only, at the end of which thoſe mem- 
branous ſcales fall of their own accord. It happens 
ſometimes that the chicken adheres not only to ſe- 
veral places of the fore · part of the ſhell, but - 


S S * 


This operation, though 
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pecked for above half a day, or for a w 
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to many Places of the hind - part from which he | 


very painful to the 
chicken, yet is not mortal to him: he no ſooner 
gets rid of it, but he-ap to have as much 
vigour as any new born chicken: but it is in the 
power of the perſon that ſaves his life to ſave him 
the pain alſo; he needs but moiſten with the 


the places where the feathers adhere to the mem- 


brane the ſhell is lined with, which done he may 
unglue them without the hard neceſſity of tearing 
them off the body, or of renting fragments of the 
membrane. 25 ; : „„ 4 
The chickens which have their feathers glued to 
the inward ſurface of the membrane, are not the 


their hatching: there are ſome, as we have already 
ſaid, that cannot arrive at breaking through their 
ſhell for want of ſtrength or the having too power- 
ful obſtacles to conquer. This muſt be judged” to 
be the caſe of the chicken in any egg that remains 


or hole day 
together without any further extenſion of the — 
to the right, and without any renting or even 
any uncovering of the membrane. In that caſe, 
= do him a kind piece of ſervice to cauſe him to 
be hatched, and you do it too without giving him 


any pain: After having fractured the ſhell all round 


its circumference, and torn the membrane, you 
will find no difficulty in taking off the-fore-part of 
the ſhell. If this help does not come too late, the 


chicken is no ſooner expoſed to the open air, but 
he pulls his head from under his wing, ſtretches 


out his neck, and moſt commonly is not long 
without making the neceſſary efforts to come out of 
the portion of the ſhell which he ftill is in. Tha 


monly fatal in a vey few days. 
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ary to any: — vapours of dung,. 
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is kind. But the wind might happen to. blow 


N 1 it at certain times, or the rain be dri- 
ven into it at or ſun act too 
powerfully upon but a curtain æ, put 
on each of its ſides, will ſhelter the hot-bed agaiuſt 
the wind, the rain, and the ſun : according to th 
exigency of the weather, one of the curtains muſt. 
in that caſe be ſhint and the other three be leſt open. 
Theſe ovens are ſuppoſed to be examined in a 
Moment __ chickens are hatched _—_ them in 


em; me are . — 


of them the chickens juſt hatched, and others — 


theſe chickens into baſkets, to carry them direciy 
to the chicken-houſe. The . figures 
which are mene diftantifrom the ovens; are buſ 2. 
box ae our of der a, abrady peck 


chickens 


236 
of their adhering to the inſide. One of oo 


which he 
able to ſeparate the feathers of the chicken from 
the membrane to which they adhere, | or to * 1 

fragments of that membanne. 


their whole bulk makes a kind of ball: the „ 
4 each of theſe two figures has his bill undes 


This chicken'is in the caſe of thoſe that muſt =Y 
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chickens unable to break through them on 


r A u 
would widen the aperture, in order tg he 
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PLATE IX. 
You 


"The firſt and ſecond fig. exhibit each . them 
a chicken drawn out of his ſhell at a time when; he 
was very near hatching, and had already begun to 
eck his ſhell, that is, to crack it with his bill; 
is outward parts are diſpoſed in ſuch manner 


3 but the wing covers the head of the chicke: 
. 1. much more than it does that of” fig. 2. 


of 4 


Which! is conveyed further over the back: cher are 

only a few feathers thrown over the head of the Jat- 
ter, whereas that of the former lies 1 dire 
hidden under the wing. 


The third fig. repreſents an egg neh che 


chicken has but juſt begun to peck, there appear at 


f an irregular crack, from which no piece of the 
ſhell is as yet fallen, and which is the work of the 


firſt ſtrokes of the bill. When the chicken con- 


tinues ſuch a fracture, he protracts it towards b. 
The fourth fig. exhibits a fracture that fils up 


nearly half the circumference of the egg. The ſtrokes 
of the bill have made it wider than they generally 


are, nor has the chicken been the better for it : the 


liquor which wetted his feathers being too much 


ſed to the air, is grown dry, and has glued 
the ſaid feathers a againſt the membrane, which is 
the wrapper of all liebe outward parts of the chicken. 
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4 helpful | hand does not extricate hank from their 
ſhell, by doing for them what they are utterly un. 
able to 40 for themſelves. 

The fifth fig. is that of an egg whoſe ſhell was 
pecked all round its circumference, the chicken has 
nothing more to do but to heave up the Piece cac, 
and make it fall away. ; 
The fifth fig. exhibits a chicken that has thrown 
off the fore-part of the ſhell, which lays him quite 
open: he has been uncovered ſtill more than he 
naturally would be, by taking off the fore-part of 
the 8 the ſhell. _ _ = ob 

ſely to e to the eye a t 
8 4 — judge t ahl fort was inclined to 
ſtretch out, and puſh forward the 2 whoſe bill 
lies ſtill under his wing. 

The ſeventh fig. exhibits an g-thell out of 
which the chicken is come, and whole. fore: part af- 
ter having been broken off has been puſhed into 
the other by the motions of the chicken. pq p,. [Jong 
bind-part of the ſhell. cac, the fore-par 
the other. This caſe is no rarity, and the Forces 
of the ſhell. cac is ſometimes ſo nicelſ g 
vith the other, that you ſuſſ Peck it 0 d be 

5 1th bg. feht another eg -ſhell whoſe 
dicken Is ot come out of it. pq p, the hind-part 
of the ſhell. c ac, its fore · part turned up, and; till 
on the gther by a piece of membrane, juſt 
2s the cover of a box hangs on the body of it by : 
means of a hinge. The ſtreaks ſeen at uu, and on 
the other parts of the membrane. that covers the 
inſide of the ſhell, are the blood veſſels which are 


ramified in a wonderful. manner, and which we do 
not n to have im tated here very . 


2 \ Pies ” o 
DV. * * 
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NME MO IR VII. 


aua ; for replacing the mothers of which chicken 
. batched in ovens are N = 


HE art of hatching clicken in ub 
quantity we pleaſe Would be perfect 
I p uſcleſs to us, if _ was no 
: being able to bring them u 
This part of the taſk has been ban 
as the hardeſt ;-the 
_ ey ſaw in the execution of it, moſt likely 
cauſed chem, as we have already fad, do neg 
chicken-ovens like — thoſe of & Boy 
þ 8 wg all arts ate (cultivated and in- 
22 ineourag rewards. What could we 
do, ſay they 2 9 with ſo maay chickens 
hatched at one and the ſame time, and deprived of 
thoſe mothers which are ſo neceſſary to warm and 
ſhelter them a the injuries of the air? Ho- 
ever, this difficulty would never have appeared to 
them unconquerable, had they taken the trou- 


ble of — on it, and ſought after proper 
methods 


DT "TT Fr gag F ITT. F STAFF 
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| methods to remove it 2 It ought not even to have 
topped choſe who now that, indess of a leading 
_ 4 leading facher may be given to chickens 
batched under hen, and that a capon duly inſtruct- 
d will dend, tend, and warm the chickens truſted 
to his charge With as much care as the mother un- 
det uh de were harched could do. 2 

Il known 


1 


Now, it has for many. years been à we 
falt, that a cok ay made to contract both the 
melination und che fl Aich feet peculiar to the 

Yar ſays in_his Ornithology, 


motker- hen Alone. Gen | 
that this fat was utteſted by a great" many moderns 
of. his den time, und de even quotes Albert the 
great, who aflerts that he has ſeen a cock foſter 
. Oridebology, ſpeaks of the 
. Willoughby, in his Ornithology, ſpeaks of the 
lame fac as an eye-witneſt of it; he fays, that he 
had more than onee, and with great pleaſure, feen 
a rapon petforin very well all the functions of an 
afe&ionate mother With chickens entraſted to his 
ate; Almeſt all che authors who have wrüte of 
tural economy, have taught us the manner in 
which we ought to give a capon an inelination for 
the leading and tendimg of new- Horn chickens : how- 
ever, country - people are not ſufficiently informed 
that capons may be ſubſtituted inſtead of hens for 
that kind of bufineſs: at leaſt our peaſants are not 
ſo mindful of giving them that employment as they 
dught to be. 1 have had many repeated oppor- 
tunties of convincing inyſelf with my own eyes, 
chat. capons perform this office very well: a lady, 
x relatish of mine, and generally reſpeRted by all 
who know her for her good nature and extraordinary 
ſenſe, has a vaſt number of: chickens brought up 
every year, and not one of them taken care of by 
ay but capons: I have ſeen very frequently at 
her caſtle of Vatjour by Livry, above two hundred 
chickens that had on y three or four EI = 
| | ir 
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as their number increaſes, whereas hens ' abuſe the 


the eggs which your hens would have laid during 


times too ſoon renewed in them; in which caſe they 
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On Hatching and Breeding 
their leaders; for one of the advantages to be got 
by giving them that office is, that a capon m 88 | 
truſted with two or three times as many chick 
as may be given to a hen. Another advantage of 
this ceconomy is, that you may truſt a capon with 
chickens at any time you. pleaſe, he is always ready 
to accept of thoſe you think fit to commit to hiz 
tuition, he even ſeems to be proudet in proportion 


* 


young chickens offered them when their _age is x 
little different from that of thoſe they have hatched 
Another benefit reſulting from the cuſtom of in- 
truſting capons with chickens is, that you loſe not 


part of the time they would have been buſy about 
rending their brood : but the deſire of laying eggs, 


give up to themſelves the care-of chickens as yet 
too weak, whereas they are never given over 
the capons but when they are no longer pleaſed to 
be under tuition. i ; 9323 63 T1, 5 73.48 A2. „ 
Theſe are very eſſential benefits, which cannot 
be unknown to country- people; a why then do vr 
ſee ſo ſeldom in our country villages. capons.atthe 
head of a brood of chickens, why is it a ranty'even 
in the countries where the ways and means of enablin 
capons to do it are not abſolutely, unknown ? Theſe 
methods have been taught a great while ago by 
Porta in his natural magick, Book 4. Chapi. 20, 


* 


He directs us to pluck at night the feathers off the 
belly of the capon to be taught, and to make that 
naked part of his ſkin painful by rubbing it wit 
nettles, and to put chickens under him that ver 
night or the following. Others will have us add 
to this method, as a ſurer receipt, to make the 
capon drunk by giving him wine, and to range the 

ED 47 chickens 
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8 chickens like what hens have fot thoſe they haue 
tatched ? A longer time muſt be ſpent upon it; we 
| muſt give, them an Education not the work of one 
fingle night or of a day, but which muſt be con- 
tinued for ſeveral days together. Having at ſeveral 
times attempted. in vain to communicate to my 
three capons by the aforeſaid methods the talents 
I wanted them to acquire, I ſent them at laſt to a 


miſtreſs of greater ſkill, viz. the woman who had 
the management of the poultry- yard of the above- 
mentioned lady; they came out of her ſchool very 


belly, 


chickens une 


out 28 


191 
. 


vell inſtructed, but not till ten or twelve days after 
kg been put. under her diſcipline. Her 
met 


chickens. Oth 


A, ta - 


ngs, to cauſe capons to contract an affection 


% 


3 


is neither to pluck the feathers off their 
nor to rub it with nettles, nor to make them 
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drunk; altho* ag of All This 48 cor 


intended Pu Sa CaO Alon bo 
day or. fue, WE a NE 1. 125 . 
bucket, - which the Covers W ; 10 K 


kim feveral ti times 2 "day "out Of A Wear 50 
him under a baſker e lere Re Ae Fin c 
or his corn ations | two 4 ls 
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155 55 . Ito the Hucke! t Which lets in bj 


Ae ae 1 4 
| ever | ſon er, | 
—— wa 15 6 Ys a bn bg” ig With, two er 


three chickens: the Saber f thefe mit de k. 
greaſed by 


reaſed 7 rees: he accuſtoms Himiſeif U 
. che laſt as he has.dbhe >, the 
5 when you. have at e Ligth put Teven'bt 
eight chi ickens with him, And ke Teetns 7 
taken a liking fo them, you nay atk g* 
5 a greater numher "without hy ; he L 
now, brought up to To point of ſhewing the 

ſatisfaction as. the number of thee 7 * patcht 
his. conduct ſhall be greater. File may then de 
ſet at liberty, and Wilk ſit on them as Hens do bn 
their * ig whenever they ſtand in need of be- 
ing warmed ; be will lead them to the plas: 
where he thinks they can find any food ; he 1 
cluck like the hens, to call back thofe that 
ſtraggle too far from fim; he wilt redoüble! 
3 when, he finds ſome datnty bits, ro jt 
them to come and ſhare chem with him; if it 1s 


piece of bread, or à long worm, Re will divid A de i 
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many {mall portions for them, be inchanted.to 
— — „ wil rl treat 
for their lake. | 7 
4 e firſt days of his See ge the moſt dd 
datt they ſeldom pals without the death or lamm 
i of ſome bttle chicken: theſe diſmal ſcenes muſt 
— without being diſheartened by them, 
they are not tobe. repeated afterwards ; they are 
the price of the inſtruction of the capon. By means ö 
of che ſame education- you will be equally ſucceſsful 
in cauſing cocks to g as fond as capons of lead- 
ing and tending young chickens: L thought I had 
{ent to ſchool three capons, but one of them had no 
other appearance of a capon but his comb being cut 
off, he was a petve& cock in every other reſpect; 
nor did he for that come: home Jefs well inſtructed 
than the real capons; he had led and tended very 
wdl-the chickens. he was truſted : with : he never 
happened to neglett them but for a feu m e¹ , 
when he ſaw a hen go by, whom he judged to be 
diſpoſed to accept-of his favours : — a vr 
ft dect to give him ſome interruption, he could 
not reſiſt it, his chickens were forgo 


tten for that 
Inſtant, he left them abruptly to. attack her, and 
tad ao ſooner her to comply with bis do- 
ins, but he cooly:returned to them. 
When capons um cocks have once been taught 
how to awrſe- cliickebs, it is a talent they keep 
to the end of their life, nor are 2 
with that occupation; if you leave them 
ed for ſeveral months ker, as is generally cine 
during the latter end of autumn and all winter, yau 
ind them again indowed in the {pri with. the 
dent you had given them, or a very few leſſans 
ace to make them reſume it. 
Let chen the quantity of the . chickens hatched 
in Ovens be ſuppoſed to be ever ſo great, thare 


2 be no room to fear any incumbrance from 
R 2 | them, 


244 
true that you muſt decline hatching any during the 
up chickens during the winter-ſeaſon, otheryiſe 
the life of their chickens, when the ſeaſon is too 


the year, without putting one's ſelf to the charge of 


dung which had ſerved them in lieu of a mother 


ed, by the grief of ſeeing a great, nay, a very great 


ſo much, and to ſet forth the cauſes of them, % 


On Har ching and Breeding | 
them, provided you have had the caution to b.. 
vide yourſelf with a ſufficient number of capons «& 
cocks ready to receive and tend the chickens 2 
ſoon as they were hatched. It is nevertheleſs yery 


hard ſeaſons, if you will leave the capons ſubſti. 
tuted to hens the liberty of roving in yards; they 
could not be imployed with any ſucceſs to bring 


% 


than by keeping them in warm places, in a kind of 
ſtoves : we muſt not expect more from them than 
from the hens, all the care of which cannot fave 


I had ſome hopes, that it would be poſſible to 
bring up chickens with ſucceſs, and at all times of 


ſupplying ſo many capons with corn; it ſeemed to 
me that one might expect that the ſame hot-bed of 


to cauſe them to be hatched,. would ſtill be: fo to 
them towards preſerving their life and making them 
grow; that one might likewiſe uſe to a very good 
purpoſe towards bringing them up, thoſe baking- 
Ovens or others by the heat, whereof the eggs they 
were hatched from had been warmed, The ſuccels 
anſwered my expectation to the full: I muſt own 
indeed that it was not till I had firſt met with 3 
world of oppoſitions, nor without paying for the 
pleaſure I had had to ſee thouſands of chickens hatch- 


part of them die; I am obliged to give an 4 
count of thoſe adventures which have chagrin'd me 


hinder others from experiencing the like fate. Bu 
the ſeries of my trials towards bringing up chick: 
ens, either by means of the. heat of dung, or by 


means of a common fire that coſts nothing wy 
e y 


-.of Domeſtick Fowls: © 
i little, have at laſt taught me methods to doit 
with ſuccefs, R * as _ and as Fane = - had 
fred them. They are in ſo many . reſp u 
_ the method hitherto — 2 that the 
reader will be of opinion that there would even be 
a benefit to be got by taking from the hens the 
chickens they themſelves have hatched, in order to 
tend them according to ſome of our new methods. 
1 ſhall begin with explaining thoſe which require 
the uſe of a hot-bed, as they will leave me but 
very little more to ſay concerning thoſe that ſhall 
have the heat of common fire. 
Cold and rain are the two greateſt enemies of 
young chickens: the mothers have much ado to 
ſhelter them from either of them, even in the 
hotteſt weather: ſummer is the ſeaſon wherein 
they die leaſt of any, and in which they thrive 
faſteſt. By bringing them up in a hot- bed, it will 
be eaſy to make them enjoy a perpetual ſummer 
that will expoſe them to no cold nights, nor to any 
riny weather: the conſtant ſummer I mean is never 
interrupted in the oven where they are born. Peo- 
ple who would give themſelves that trouble, might 
bring them up in that very oven or ſuch another, 
in caſe they ſnould have one to ſpare, till they 
ſhould be a fortnight or three weeks old: they ne- 
ver ſhould be taken out but at the hours appointed 
for their meals, that is, five or ſix times a day, 
when they ſhould be put in an uncovered box 
wherein they would find ſomething to pick up and 
fill their little crops with: the meal being finiſhed, 
which is generally done in a quarter of an hour, 
they ſhould be put again into the oven, where 
they ſhould remain all day and all night. This 
way of bringing them up at that tender age, has 
nothing that can be alledged againſt it but its 
being troubleſome: the ſucceſs of it is infalli- 
dle. But, although your intention ſhould not be 
2 | ta 
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mbs gather ſtrength in the warm place where they 
keep them in the caſks where they were hatched, at 


ſpacious enough for new-born chickens, and even 
for fu 
to themſelves. I then thought that nothing could 


* Plat. I. row. box *, not wider nor higher than the fin- 
Fig. 1. gle board that made the bottom was wide; it had 


+ Fig. I. box +, from thence quite to the other extremity q 


FW 


On Hatching am Bricding 
to your chickens in an oven duting two 

22 weeks, they. muſt be leſt either 8 2 
where they are hatched, or in another to which 
were carried, for about four and twenty hour; 
they are all that time at leaſt without any neti d 
eating; although there are ſome that begin to perk 
ten or twelve hours after they are hatc they do 
not however do it out of neceſſity: their htte 


e. 


2 


22 


are put: however, I did not think it proper to 


leaſt when they were come to a fize that makes then 
ſtrong, and that gives them an inclination ta much 
ſtirring: they never could have there the liberty of 
walking, which is neceflary to exerciſe their 
and ftrengthen their bodies: but I judged that 
walking places of five or ſix feet long would be 


ch as are grown almoſt big enough to be left 


be more proper than to lodge them in a long nar- 


at top a very light hurdle of oſie. 
I have given this box the name of chicken-bauſe 
which I ſhall uſe hereafter whenever I ſpeak of it; 
| ſhall alfo call it the firſt chieken-houſe, to diſtin 
guiſh it from another of which we ſhall point out 
the uſe. I cauſed this to be-butied in the hot-bed, 
and ſurrounded with new litter quite full of dung: 
the dung was high enough at one of its extre- 
mities, to be level with it and the fides of the 


the. ſurface of the dung was laid gradually lower, 
and left more of the chicken-houfe uncovered, ſo 
that its other end was not buried in the dung ® 
boye an inch or two deep. _ Ti 
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teh The ms r the little chickens, 95 the 


water h. hich is 1e only I 


1 
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2 — V drin. A little r food Was ſpread 
1 en the bottom of the bo bas apt to make atrack 
. at might lead them to the places where they could 
ut | a greater due of it together : they did _ 
d, il coming there tp fill their little crops, and w. 

: was done, they went back to the warmeſt en of 
- 0 box, and locked there together in a ſmall pla- 
Ie toon crowding cloſe to one another. After a Teſt 
5 times longer, and ſometimes ſhorter, they, 
WM yithout 3 invitation, and of their own accord, ran a- 


S? 


bout in the box, . fluttered, and went again to re- 
oe: wht had . paſt from their ang into thei 
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Having their back warmed, wen un other pa 


; By mens ot fuck a plain chicken-Houſe ith 


21 


my Hoguſe; not however without the "death ef 2 


A. © „ * 
7 f 0 
. 
- 


god many of chem, although the number of the 


was net perhaps greater in proportion than that of 
theſe" ho die e all the care cf che 
boa My chicken-houſe did not ſeem tô be fi. 
ficiently perfect afterwards ; I judged it wanted an 


addition that might contribute much to the health'sf 


the chickens, ind of courſe ſave the life of man 
of them: they were kept in a warm air, indved deed, 
but they had not in that box any equivalent for 
that gentle preſſure of the belly of the mother up- 
on. the back of the little ones ſhe fits on: © their 
back is more warmed than the reſt by the hen's 
belly, whilſt ſhe Uaps it againſt the back. of her 
chicks, their belly reſts very often upon a cold and 


moiſt earth; whereas their feet are better warmed 


than any other part in the chicken-houſe. The 


chickens T kept in it ought to have informed me 


very ſdon, that they ſtood in greater need of 


= hr 
their body, when after having repaired all of them 
to the warm end of the chicken-houſe, they re- 


mained motionleſs there, inſtead of fitting ſquat 
down upon the tail, which is to them an ' attitude 


natural'enough at the times when they take their 


reſt: they ſtood tiff bolt upright on their leg), 


with their back turned towards the fides or the end 
of the box, in order to clap their back as cloſe 5 
poffible againſt thoſe ſides, which were warmer 
than the air. The beſt thing we can poſſibly do ic 
to copy after the proceedings of nature, when 
ever 'we have a mind to produce effects like thoſe 
the ſets before our eyes. I then judged that the lit- 
tle ones in the chicken-houſe wanted a mother, that 
might by ſitting on them, determine them to take 
their reſt in the ſame attitude in which they __ 
| noe un 


il TE Cb. nes i the fur, now ſtretched upon, the inferig 


Or Haun nd; R 
ſome lower, at the entrance and at bnd qr d 
chicken hauſe; far it is; proper to — 
FE 
N conſiſts in 3 wog — 


® Plat. II. which B the rook $ of 1. 8 this frame. 3 


ſurface of it, which it would not have if that ragt 
| Wag a board it reſts upon four feet, the po 


hinter- ones of which are very hart, wa inches ig . 
a ſuſſiejent height for them; the two fare-feet mul 


hatched chickens, and they are made higher, vin 
intended: for older ones ; in Which caſe the hinder 


* 


feet are alſu ta be made higher in propartion. 
n 3 bie and 
garniſhed wick goo wook, that 1 eailed the 
whole infide of the artificial mother te be lined : 
} Fig. 1.gther lcins of a ſmall price, ſuch as hare; rabbi, 

cat, Fe ſkins, might be applied to the fame uſe; 

but the lamb · ſæin, which is more waally, deſerves 


perhaps to be preferred on that n 
cauſed a ſmall eurtain 8 ta be put to the 

$ Fae. I. art of fore of my artificial mothers : this being 
1g. I, 

RS. 


down at night when the heat of the cavity 
ſeemed not to be over and above ſtrong, it contri 
buted to make the chickens paſs the night with 
greater warmth and comfort. | *" - 
Tou make yourſelf fure of the degree of heat 

that reigns in this furred lodge, as you make your: 
Elf ſure of that of the heat of the ovens, that is, 
hy means of a thermometer. The coarſeſt af 
them all appeared to me the fitteſt for that pur- 
poſe ; even the ſame which I propoſe for the 
uſe ef country people, a very ſmall bottle full of 
[| Vol. I. a mixture of butter and tallow j: the form and 
1 VII. mall fize of it will allow you to place it ſo as not 

3. to expoſe it to riſs which thermometers e 


* 8 . a | 
_ . of Domeltick Fœwls. 


difficult te be ladged, and handled, would: be ex- 
ed to- It & of ne importance here, to kne the 
of the heat (at ſeaſt of ag exgeſſive heat) 
with ſo much exattneſs as you are to know: that of 
the heat whieh is to warm the eggs: when the lie- 
tle ones are to warm under the mather; they 
bout in the chieken-houſe, or to ge and. flock: to- 
gcther at the more temperate end of it. When 
the butter in the ſmall bottle does net keep ſuſſici- 
_ ently liquid, but is partly congealed, it then fore- 
warns you to think of warming the chicken-hauſe 
again, which is done by furrounding it | with 
2 bed of warm dung: . theſe renewals of the 
heat for the chicken-houſe are no way different 
from that of the ovens, ſaving that. they require to 
be made ſeldomer, and with leſs dung; I OG Ton 
However, there is no natural mother that can 
do the little chickens ſo much good, as the artiſi- 


value of it, and without- contracting 2 kind ef 
fondneſs for it: inſtinct is a quick and ſure director 
to the animals who have no other guide, as it 
teaches them what they ought to love and ſeek for. 
Chickens drawn out of the oven twelve or four and 

twenty. hours after their birth, and put-into the 
chicken houſe, will almoſt that inſtant, and of their 
own accord begin to -pick up and ſwallow the 
ſmall grains or crumbs of bread which are laid before 
them; and after they have eaten and walked about 
for ſome time, they generally find of their own ac- 
cord the fleecy lodge under which they go to warm 
ad reſt themſelves: they remain there till the want 
of eating or a deſire of ſtirring puts them in mo- 

ton again. All in the chicken-houſe never fail 
to go under the mother at night; and they leave 
it exactly at break of day ; if you procure them a 


ſeeming 


cial one : they are not long without knowing the = 


On Hatching and Breeding 
ſeeming day before the riſing of the ſun, by bring, 
ing a light near the chicken-houſe, they direly 
determine to go out, they come and ick up the 
remainder of the food they have left ; they, in 
that caſe, want to eat at hours when the heng 
would not be hungry, and are more eaſy to be 
waked and put in motion: hens kept in the fame 
place where the chicken-houſes are, remain quiet 
at the approach of the light that cauſes all the 
Chickens to move; this I have experienced 3 
hundred times. In order to preſerve the better the 
heat of the artificial mother, one may cover it at 
top with hay, which is heaped upon it, and raifed 
quite to the upper brink of the chicken-houſe. 
It is an advantage to the little chickens not to 
live with any but thoſe that are nearly of the ſame 
age with them: the new born ones ſuffer much and 
run ſome hazard, when they have for their compani- 
ons ſome briſker chickens that have already. ac- 
- quired ſome vigour : theſe are never checked by 
the conſideration of the weakneſs of thoſe they - 
meet with in their way ; they often overthrow and 
tread upon them, and that without any bad in- 
tention, only to gain their aims. Lively chickens 
that follow each other, and continue thus to tread 
on that which has been thus thrown down, and which 
is now upon his back with his legs upwards, make 
 Ttaltogether impoſſible for him to riſe again; and he 
is ſometimes killed by this ſort of treatment ina 
very little time. At meal-time, the weakeſt have 
nothing but what the ſtrongeſt are pleaſed to leave 
them: theſe very often poſſeſs themſelves of the 
beſt places under the mother, which the others are 
the worſe for diſputing with them. You will pro- 
videfor the ſecurity, eaſe and conveniency of the 
weakeſt by multiplying the houſes and artificial mo- 
thers: it ſuffices to have three of different ſizes. The 
6: “ is appointed for thoſe that want to be _ 
nice 


J Domeſick Poul. 8 


be ſhorter by half than the two others, atid 


— wa 


S S SE SEQ 


- 


* - 


when you intend to lodge no mote than fifty or 


fixty chicks in it: it is more eaſily warmed on 


that account, and its capacity is better proporti- 


net a ; | 1 | TI I; ae 
firſt place by putting every one of thoſe I truſt it 
oe with under the mother, that they may get ac- 


be i 


ainted with it directly, and know as ſoon as poſ- 
ble where it is they may find the degree of — 
D RO TRT Te FSO 
When the little chickens have dwelt ſeven or 

eight days in the firſt chicken-houſe, and are 
grown ſtrong enough not to have any thing to 

{6 from other chickens, which are a ſmall matter 

older, as for inſtance, from chickens a fortnight or 
three weeks old, I lodge them in company with 
thoſe in the ſecond. chicken-houſe *. If you haves plat. I. 
an oven wherein you put eggs daily, chickens are pig. 3. 


daily hatched out of it, and you daily commit new 
ones to the firſt chicken-houſe. It would be too 
troubleſome to keep a regiſter of their age: nor 
is that caution at all neceſſary to know afterwards 
thoſe that are fit to be taken out of the firſt chick- 
houſe ; the eye may judge of it, and even 
much better than the dates of their age could de- 
cide, becauſe one chicken is often more vigorous 
at fix or ſeven days old, than another that is al- 
ready eight or nine; and the ſturdieſt muſt always 


be removed firſt. 9 CCW 
[ leave the chickens in the ſecond chicken houſe, 

till they are about a month old, and then I convey 

them into the third : this is more {pacious, and I di- 


ſinguiſh it from the other two by calling it the 
* weanmg-bouſe . It is twice as broad as the two other * Plat. I. 
e chicken-houſes, and its height or depth is alſo Fig. 4. 
y double theirs, that the chickens which begin to uſe 


2 > =” 
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On f nul Breeding» 
their wings aun ner U oper deb Aces. Tt hang, 
ever u er zs Well as the other thickenthouks, 
and theft covets do not Hinder che nir Tom bans 
ing ene Thr 3 Gey are oni tüm - wrouht with 
Fi 2. C. haves ® of a He and ferm propercietiable to tha 
_ of the uperture they ure defiiined de op. AN 
riety of events have Thewed we the 'neteſity of 
having feburſe te thelt ; ers and rats wald ne. 


to make much havock in the tehichen Hufes, And 
a great many murders would be committed there 
as well as in the wraning-houſe, i they could have 
free acceſs. Chickens grown to be hens or cots 
will readily return to the 
hatched ; it. is ge gant. An from the 
bot- bed where they have been brought up, [they 
enter into the boxes and - chitken-houſes Wen- 
ever they find them uncevered: the gremtiſt 
miſchief they do chere, does not conſiſt in ent- 
ing what was not put there for their uſe; 
they never conſider when they jump inte theſe 
boxes, Whether they may light upon any -chick- 


en or pot; they even Frequently 'Jall with 


chem: the above- mentioned hurdles ate proper 
ferices againſt ſuch accidents as chẽſe: hey are liſt. 
ed up whenever you have a mind to give che 
chicken their food and drink, to'tlean their habita- 
tion, or to take any other licle care 6f them, of 
barely to have the pleaſure of looking at chem: 
you can never fail of doing them good Whenever 
you can leave them open without expoſing chem 
do the riſks above mentioned. 2 


Fou muſt multiply che number of the chicken- 


Houſes'of each kind and the weaning. boxes, if the 
number of the chickens you hatch requires #3 
I fay you muſt multiply them, beeauſe 3 

c 


ver miſs arry of the'opportunities they 'thight he 


place Where they were 


their bills ſome 'of thoſe chat -6ffer 'tb ent with 


, . wore aaoaTCREaLD 


* Dotholtigk.Bowks... 


larger, cſperiully-ib point of breadth, fyauld = 
4 22 oY atone: far the broddar theſe baxes 
fs, te more diff cuſt it is to preſerve. a git 
a theln g for they are not exatth in the cafe bf 4 

alks,Whichare ſettomtkemor: difficult to be warm- 
ed for Hwilg a larger tikmeter 2 they, have a freer 
Gmumchdon with the air without, umd are hori- 
ed muel fd wer in the dung: their breatlth may 


retire . than that 1 
we determined for — — Ach 
. Winter, . ee "Mill for thoſe 
odd 'be fed only th in vt: ag 
2 5 you from uſiag a. ifew 

ather precautions, Which the winter · one xequires ; 


when'the ſenſen is cold, you dare not expo; 
outward air, — har have been brought Foote 
ND to 


tenderly: "when 'thefe are groun 'big 

want'a larger room than that they hæve an the wenn. 
bigger 
£4 


ns; hoxes, "that is, wiv they fare; 
thab'bladkirds, I put them my 89 
well fürnilhed — for them to 7 
in hich they ate alle uo uſe their Wing 
wage or Ctesge . The fmallnefs of che 
I tad ar 1 dupoſa, zoblitzed me to fix the length 
of Wige . the breadth at three foot and ig. 
half, and the depth at four fert; it has the form of 
in un, And reſembles in Incte the green arbours 
of Gg 3 its grate-work is Hkrwiſe formed 
by rods Which ure Io placed, thar che ſquare 
meſties are not wide enough: to let the chi 
0 through! them. It zs ealy to imagine hat #he 
tle timer work to make the body of 
— and to ſupport the grate-work of K* 
can conſiſt of, and there will be no need: of de- 
gs 1 jeces of it and their c onnecti- 
t is alfo eafy to: imagine that this grate-wot 
might be made of a wood: different pus that + 


Which hoops ure made; chat it would be more 
agreeable 


it is 4 


ron · 8: See the 


Bead. piece 
of the third 
Memoir. 


was made of den whe; bur den ie ham, 


tion that its bottom i is nila with a ew boards laid 
upon the dung abr e r. 
hatehing of chickens, and to bring then 
their cenclareſt age. It ap! be warmed 
AR it _ dung, . — 
paſſing thro the grate-war means. —_— an in- 
end a 2 — h which a man may enter. The 
chickens are fed — like all thoſe:which are fed 
in the other cages: a mother is even become,need- 
leſs to them, — have already taken, or are ready 
to take a liking to the cuſtom of rooſting which 
is common to all the large poultry of their kind. 
The chief difference dernen the winter and the 
ſummer education is, that you; are not obliged. in 
ſummer-time:to- keep the chickens in the place 
where the hot-bed lies, till they are grown quite as 
big as thoſe which come to our tables: they may 
be let into the open air in ſine warm days, and 
they ſeemed to me to grow much the for 
it: thoſe that have lived in the weaningebox, and 
the ſtrongeſt of the ſecond C may be 
taken out of them a few hours before the ſun riſes, 
when it ſeems to promiſe a fine day: they muſt be 
put one after another n 8 deep d 
much like thoſe which our gardeners fill with the 
greens they gather, and - then you will carry them 
under a cage laid on the graſs, and in the molt 
favourable expoſition you can poſſibly. chuſe that 
they may enjoy the ſunſhine wien * oo 
much expoſed to the wind. 
The form of the cage in which they are put at 
that time, is indifferent, its ſize — be propor- 
tioned to the number of the chickens you intend to. 


Keep init: you _— make uſe of thoſe which 
baſket- 


ballet · makers make in all countries, and which are 

yell known to every farmer ; their baſis is round: * See 5 

they keep the ſame diameter in a conſiderable e 5 

of their height; after which they form a kind of f, 

dome, in the ſhape of a truncated cone. At the top 

of that dome is the a re through which the 

chickens are put into the cage, and which ſfiuts 

with a ſmall door made of wicker work. Lou 

may uſe cages of quite another form, as for inſtance 

ſquare or oblong ſquare. ones. grated” either with 

wooden-bars, or with hoops like the above-mention- 

ec. When this happens to be of no ſervice upon 

the hot-bed, it may very eaſily be carried into a 

jud by a couple of men. If you love neatneſs and 

elegance in that kind of work, and will have a cage 

ſtill fitter to decorate the yard, you may have one 

grated with iron-wire, An artificial mother will 

be a very uſeful addition to each of theſe cages; as 

it ſhelters the chickens, when at reſt, ſometimes. 

againſt the wind and the cold, ſometimes againſt 

the ſcorching ſun and rain; I mean by this that it 

is proper that they ſhould always have a ſhelter at 

h LETS 6 We 
Theſe cages muſt be priſons to the little chickens 

only during the few firſt days at moſt, and at the 

hours when the weather ſeems not to be ſettled. The 

liberty of going out muſt be granted them when the 

weather is fair. One or ſeveral doors may be made 

to them by raiſing one corner of the cage higher 

than the reſt, with a ſtone as big as the -body of the 

biggeſt chickens, or by removing one of the bars, 

or any otherwiſe : they will make uſe of that liberty 

to run about, flutter, eat graſs and hunt after in- 

lects; but the remembrance of foods more eaſy to 


. found and much to their liking too, which they 
4 have left in the cage, will bring them back to it, 
1 ad make them flock = == in it again: The 
4 arrow door does not afford to the other poultry 


S acti | 


On Hatching and Breeding 
ard the liberty of going 15 
food which bs "A f ere 


wo. © might | be ud be 
want of a hen to guide them, 
the-mother and that of the mT hr 
main body of the crew 5 


from it; br. they are fo 


tem of 


ain. 
: . ſee them flock e under the _— wi 
you then ſtop all the doors of it, take 
and put them to bed, either in the wi * or 
in the chicken-houſe, or at leaſt under ſhelter in a 


place ſhut up, and under one and the ſame cage. 


When they are grown ſtrong, and nights are not 
cold enough to make it neceſſary tor them to be 
warmed, then at length the time comes when 
they may be put to = along with the reſt of 
the poultry, they then will love to rooſt all night 
long, : and wal they may be let out of the hen- 
houſe in the morning without concern or 
but when full grown they {till love to live in com- 
pany, which ſhews that a mother hen was not 
2 to procure a durable ſociability among 
em. 
An artificial mother, or a mall rack contrived i in 
the cage placed in the open air, ſerves to ſhelter the 
chickens from a heavy ſhower : and it gives you time 
to take them in again before they are wet. If the rain 
is not likely to laſt long, and the fun is ready to ap- 
pear very 1 again, it is not worth while to ol 
them ſo ſoon into the boxes of the hiot- 
but, it is proper in caſes of heavy rains, to fern 
each cage with a cover that may be put upon l 85 1 


t wake. trac 1 wenns a_ 


| of Danieſtick Birds. | 

in inſtant, and be laid by at other times. That 
cover may be made of thin boards, or a plain frame 
ſurniſhed with an oil -· cloth. I ſometimes erect up- 
on four pillars a ſmall roof, under which the cage is 
ut: then, indeed, the chickens have nothing to fear 
om the rain, and being at liberty to go out of the 
cage, they enjoy the ſun-ſhine when they pleaſ, 
and they are allowed to go to the places expoſed to 
What we have ſaid of the manner of bringing up 
chickens, extends to all the birds that may have 
been hatched in the ovens, provided they are not of 
thoſe kinds that require their fathers and mothers 
to give them their food by bill-fulls, but of thoſe 
vho feed themſelves very ſoon after their birth, 
that is, as ſoon as they have proper food at their 
diſpoſal : fuch are young turkies, pheaſant-pouts, 
young partridges, quails, and ſo many other birds of 
different kinds which belong to the claſs of the hens. 
That clafs is not the only one whoſe chicks know 
| how to hunt after and take their food as ſoon as they 
are hatched ; the birds of the gooſe and duck kinds 
come into the world with the ſame talent, but the 
latter are never pleaſed when they find no water in- 
to which they may from time to time go to ſwim 
and paddle : therefore the chicken-houſes where 
you ſhall have a mind to bring up young ducklings 
and other water-foul, require beſides the things 
neceſſary in thoſe where chickens are reared up, 
that one ſhould place and faſten at the end oppoſite 
to that where the artificial mother 1s, a pan of 


| provided you take care to contrive a gentle de- 
clivity or ſhelving way through which they may 
anve'at the ſaid pond: this will be rendered {till 
more pleaſing to them, if you furround it with a 

| kw clods of green turf.. However, they need not 
Q 2 | be 


water * ; this will be a ſmall pond in which the * Plat. I. 
ducklings and goſlings will not fail to go and bath, 8. 2 B. 


On Hatching and Breeding 
be kept in the chicken-houſes ſo long as Young 
chickens, they are much more hardy, and need 
not have any weaning- box: thoſe which have been 
brought up together, may be. given over to their 
own management at the end of twelve days or a 


fortnight : they will live together, and will never 


part, but will grow apace, provided you have con- 
trived a place for them, where they. can go and 
paddle whenever they have a fancy for it. 
The difference is very great between the con- 
dition of the chickens which have a mother to lead 
them about, and that of thoſe which are brought up 
in the manner we have juſt deſcribed: the reader 
will ſee how conſiderable the advantage is on the 
fide of the latter to be deprived of a real mother, 
if he but conſiders that moſt commonly the hens, 
though prodigiouſly fond of their chickens, occaſion 
the death of ſome of them, either by being too 
aukward, or out of inconſideration. The pleaſure 
of having little ones, far from making them clearer 
ſighted, feems rather to blind them, eſpecially at 
firſt; they will, out of an exceſs of uneaſineſs, 


keep them too near themſelves ; whence it happens 


very frequently thatthey ſet their foot upon ſome of 
them, whereby they are either cruſhed or mortally 
hurt ; and they even cruſh ſome, by barely fitting 


on them: very deſirous of procuring them a feat, 


they ſcrape the ground in order to fetch out of it 


ſome worms which are a very nice bit to them: 
but a hen that is thus ſcraping does not reflect 


whether the foot ſhe is puſhing backward will not 
meet and ſtrike one of her * 1 roughly enough 
to throw him a good way from her. In ſhort, let 
the affection of the hens, for their broods be ever ſo 


great, they cannot hinder the little ones from paſling 


often from great heat to great cold; they neither 


can nor ought to fit on them conſtantly, they muſt 
let them eat and run about; very rainy days mul 


needs 
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F Domeſtick Fowls. 
needs prove fatal to them notwithſtanding all they 
can do; therefore, nothing is more common, as 
we already / obſerved, than to ſee a hen, which has 
| hatched ten or twelve chickens out of a brood of 
eggs, unable to bring above three or four of them 
to the age at which ſhe ceaſes to lead and tend 
them. So many experiments have taught us. that 
hens cannot, in ſpite of all their pains, bring up in 


no body cares to encourage or indulge the deſire 


the winter is near: in moſt of our provinces they 
decline giving eggs to the hens which ſeem inclin- 


chickens kept in our chicken-houſes, enjoy a per- 
petual ſummer : but then it has happened, and I have 
more than once wondered at it, altho* I ought to 
have expected it, that during the ten or twelve 
days of a very ſevere cold we had in the year 1748, 
| loſt none of the chickens which were born a week. 
or two before, nor even any of thoſe which were 
| hatched when the cold was the moſt piercing: there 

had not been any ſenſible change in the temperature 
of the air as to theſe. ' - ELIE 
We have now brought the chickens to that period 


yard, as though all of them had reached that term : 
nevertheleſs, the major part of my firſt trials have 
not, by a conſiderable deal, procured me the pleaſure 


put in chicken- houſes, live to that defirable time : 
1 have ſeen ſome of them die there at all the inter- 
mediate ages, and ſometimes in ſo great a quantity, 


greater than the number of thoſe that have ſuryived 
them. I have ſometimes been ſo unfortunate, as 
not to be able to ſave and ſecure the life of one or 
two Chickens out of forty : there have been times at 


cold ſeaſons the chickens they have hatched, that 


which ſome of them ſhew of ſitting on eggs when 


ed even about the beginning of September. The 


at which they may be left at liberty in the poultry- 
of ſeeing even the major part of thoſe who had been 


that the number of the dead has been conſiderably 
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On Hatching and Breeding 
be kept in the chicken-houſes ſo long as young 
chickens, they are much more hardy, and need 
not have any weaning- box: thoſe which have been 
brought up together, may be given over to their 


own management at the end of twelve days-or z 


fortnight : they will live together, and will never 
part, but will grow apace, provided you havecon- 
trived a place for them, where they. can go and 
paddle whenever they have a fancy for it. 
The difference is very great between the con- 
dition of the chickens which have a mother to lead 


them about, and that of thoſe which are brought up 


in the manner we have juſt deſcribed : the reader 
will ſee how conſiderable the advantage is on the 
fide of the latter to be deprived of a real mother, 
if he but conſiders that moſt commonly the hens, 
though prodigiouſly fond of their chickens, occaſion 
the death of ſome of them, either by being too 
aukward, or out of inconſideration. The pleaſure 
of having little ones, far from making them clearer 
ſighted, ſeems rather to blind them, eſpecially at 


firſt; they will, out of an exceſs of unealineſs, 


keep them too near themſelves ; whence it happens 


very frequently thatthey ſet their foot upon ſome of 
them, whereby they are either cruſhed or mortally 


hurt; and they even cruſh ſome, by barely ſitting 
on them: very deſirous of procuring them a feaſt, 
they ſcrape the ground in order to fetch out of it 


ſome worms which are a very nice bit to them: 
but a hen that is thus ſcraping does not reflect 


whether the foot ſhe is puſhing backward will not 


meet and ſtrike one of her chicks, roughly enough 


to throw him a good way from her. In ſhort, let 
the affection of the hens, for their broods be ever io 
great, they cannot hinder the little ones from paſſing 


often from great heat to great cold; they neither 
can nor ought to ſit on them conſtantly, they muſt 


let them eat and run about; very rainy days — 
nee 
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needs prove fatal to them notwithſtanding all they 


an do; therefore, nothing is more common, as 
we already / obſerved, than to ſee a hen, which has 
hatched ten or twelve chickens out of a brood of 
eggs, unable to bring above three or four of them 
to the age at which ſhe ceaſes to lead and tend 
them. So many experiments have taught us. that 
hens cannot, in ſpite of all their pains, bring up in 
cold ſeaſons the chickens they have hatched, that 
no body cares to encourage or indulge the defire 
which ſome of them ſhew of ſitting on eggs when 
the winter is near: in moſt of our provinces they 
decline giving eggs to the hens which ſeem inclin- 


ed even about the beginning of September. The g 
chickens kept in our chicken-houſes, enjoy a per- 


petual ſummer: but then it has happened, and I have 


more than once wondered at it, altho* I ought to 


have expected it, that during the ten or twelve 
days of a very ſevere cold we had in the year 1748, 
I loſt none of the chickens which were born a week 


or two before, nor even any of thoſe which were 


hatched when the cold was the moſt piercing: there 
had not been any ſenſible change in the temperature 
of the air as to theſe. _ 1 wo 
We have now brought the chickens to that period 
at which they may be left at liberty in the poultry- 
yard, as though all of them had reached that term : 


nevertheleſs, the major part of my firſt trials have 


not, by a conſiderable deal, procured me the pleaſure 
of ſeeing even the major part of thoſe who had been 
put in chicken- houſes, live to that deſirable time: 
I have ſeen ſome of them die there at all the inter- 
mediate ages, and ſometimes in ſo great a quantity, 
that the number of the dead has been conſiderably 
greater than the number of thoſe that have ſuryived 


them. I have ſometimes been ſo unfortunate, as 
not to be able to ſave and ſecure the life of one or 


two chickens out of forty : there have been times at 
8 3 which 
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which I faw chickens hatched day in n 
houſe, whilſt the number of * — 
hardly increaſed by them; thofe which were hatched 
from day to day did hardly any thing elſe but te 
place theſe which had expired that very day. Many 
different cauſes have made me loſe them; fome 
of thaſe cauſes were eaſy to be known, and com 
manly they were alſo very eaſy to be prevented for 
the future : others were more hidden and of a more 
myſterious nature; I was not able to find. them 
out. but in a length of titne, thist is, after I had 
been deprived of a multitude of thoſe little creatures 
the life and preſervation of which 1 could not but 
have much at heart. I am equally bound to ac- 
quaint the reader with every one of theſe different 
cauſes: it is incumbent on me to ſpare him all dif 
heartning attempts, and I am forry that 1 cannot 
paſſibly do it without entering into a number d 
minute particulars which muſt needs be tireſome to 
all thoſe who do not think of falling to this work 
themſelves: but, the work T propoſed: to write is 
only uſeful, not entertaining. 0; 
I have had many occaſions to complain of thoſe 
artificial mothers, of which J have made ſo many 
and. fo well- deſerved. encomiums; or rather I have 
had frequent reaſons to blame tmyſelf for not having 
ſufficiently ſeen all what their conſtruction and di 
poſition did require. The firſt I cauſed to be put 
into a — dos, coſt a great many chickens a 
ready well grown, which I axanpy <= it ſhould do 
good to, their life. it was open at both ends, the 
loweſt end was placed againſt the board of tix 
warmeſt extremity of the weaning-box, but it v 
not put quite cloſe to it, it left in | ſome places 
vacancy, into which the chicken neareſt to it v 
tempted to thruſt himſelf in order to jump upon 
the mother: he was no ſooner got partly into u. 
but he made efforts to raiſe his body higher _ 
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be ſtrove to heave Hitaſelf up with his wings, which 
ing tender at that time, were twiſted in a very 
fingolar manner by theſe efforts; the tip of the 
fins flood ſtraight upwards, or was bent towards 
ck after having made a whole turn. The 
icken whoſe attempts towards coming forward 
i d been needleſs, went back into the weaning-box, 
where I was amazed to ſee him ſometimes with only 
one wing, and ſometimes with both wings thus twift- 
ed: it was entirely out of his power to reſtorethem to 
their natural fituation : I did this for him by un- 


and more than that, what he made himſelf ſuffer, 
—_ his health very precarious, and killed him 
—_— 1 e 

he method to prevent accidents like theſe ſeem 
to be very plain, ſince one would think it conſiſted 
mirely in clapping the hinder part of the artificial 
mother exactſy cloſe to the chicken, or the wean- 
ing-houſe, or better, {till by ſtopping that end by 

naling.a lamb-ſkin againft it: but a much better 
means than all is, to leave an interval ſufficiently 
lirge between the extremity of the weaning; or of 
the chicken-houſe, and that of the mother; for, 
other accidents will ſoon ſhew us, that whenever 
the artificial mothers are made of the firſt form 
mentioned; it is of great importance that the two 
ends of it ſhould be open, and the chickens be able 
to get out at the lower extremity though with 
more difficulty than they can go in and out at the 


other. 265 
he greateſt fault I committed in the conſtructi- 
on of the firſt mothers was the exceſſive lowneſs of 
their hinder-part : I imagined that by keeping 

m very low, and even ſo low as that the roof or 
upper-part of each might almoſt touch on one 
de the plan on which it ſtood, it would but the 
better anſwer what 1 expected from it, and that the 
S 4 | chickens 
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On Hatching and Breeding 
chickens would be but the more ſure of 
padded places againſt which they could 
even puſh their backs. The only inconven 
I could apprehend in keeping the hinder part of 
the mother very low, was, that if it ſhould be ſo 
to ſuch a degree that the body of a chicken could 
not get into it, the capacity of their dwelling would 
be thereby diminiſhed :- but there was another in- 
conveniency which I was not informed of till I had 
loſt a great many chickens. The firſt notice I re. 
ceived of it was, the death of two very 
ones, whom their fine coats and large and beautiful 
tufts made me take a great liking to; they were 
hatched on the fifteenth of January, they had not 
been affected by the ſharp cold of the air without 
the place; they had grown in three weeks time as 
_ as chickens could have grown in the ſame 
ſpace of time in the fineſt of ſeaſons ; they were as 
luſty as any chickens of their age could be; they had 
appeared thus to my own eyes but two hours before: 
my gardener came dejected to tell me he had juſt 
found them both dead under the mother : they 
killed, and as it were cruſhed themſelves to death 
there : invited by the warm air, or by ſome other 
motive, in endeavouring to reach the extremity of 
the artificial mother, their efforts had carried them 
much too far: thoſe repeated efforts ſerved only to 
put their bodies into the ſtate of a too violent 
compreſſion; they never thought of uſing their 
ſtrength to retire, and having exhauſted all their 
vigour, it was no longer in their power to exti- 
cate themſelves out of their ſad fituatiorf. Al- 
though one had not ſeen to what degree their 
body was ſqueezed, it might have been conceived 
by conſidering the large and deep impreſſion which 
remained in the fur-lining of the mother. 

Many a chicken was afterwards brought to me, 
found dead under the mother, with the body 15 


finding 


or 
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of Domeſtick Fowls. . 
gat, before I ever ſuſpected they had occaſioned 
it themſelves 3 my notion of it was that they had 
been trod upon before and after their death by 
thoſe with whom they had lived; and I often attri- 
buted to the ſcratching of the athers a diſmal effect, 
they had themſelves been the only cauſe of. 
1 was no ſooner appriſed that it was poſſible for 
young chickens to kill themſelves under too low 
2 mother, but the cauſe of the ſad condition in 
which I had ſeen a multitude of them ceaſed to be 
a ſecret. I knew not what reaſon to aſſign for 
the trembling of the legs of ſome; this was ſo 
very remarkable, that they ſeemed unable to ſup- 
port their body, coming from under the mother 
to enter the chicken-houſe, they ran a few ſteps, 
then tumbled down, and. could not immediately 


get up again; nor was it in their power to ſtep in 
3 ſteady or regular manner: that difficulty 


of ſtanding was an almoſt certain indication of 
approaching death. They had put themſelves in 


that condition by the violent efforts they had made 


to go firſt too deep under the mother, and then 


in ſtriving to extricate themſelves from it. 


The rule which theſe obſervations preſcribe to us 


with regard to the conſtruction of the artificial 
mothers, is, always to give their hinder-part ſuch 
an elevation, that the chicken which makes any at- 
tempts to go to the very bottom of that he is un- 
der, may find no inſurmountable oppoſition in 


any part of it, but may be able to walk or at leaft 
to drag himſelf thro? with his feet gathered up, in 


the loweſt places: he then runs no danger under it, 
and has room enough to clap his back againſt the 
fur-lining of the under-part of the roof, or it would 


even be enough to clap it againſt one of its ſides. 


The reader will from thence conclude that as the 


Chickens grow bigger, higher artificial mothers 


muſt be given them ; and he may be afraid of the. 
5 neceſſity 


neceffiry of multiplying thefe 'nidthers too fl. 
Noe ht ; Benin not by much U | 
rable as may be ** : morhers of our tf: 
ferent heights may fuffice for the Whole bringing 
of rhe cliickens up : there is not indeed fo thy 
comfort in then, but then there is no tnatjict of 
danger ttt keeping them under mothiers 4 little too 
high for their bodies ; their backs may, even in theſe, 
tricet with ſome of the hair hanging from the 
roof, andthe fides will fopply them in pfenty with | 
choice of places, againft Which they thay clap theit 
backs by turning chemſelves à little that way, as 
they very welt know how to do. Another thing 
which excoſes our multiplying the number of the 
mothers, isthar the artificial mother, whoſe height 
is beft proportioned t6 the chirkens jult hatched, ay 
be rendered fit for older chickens, by giving it an 
height equal to the increaſe of the chickens it is in-. 
ended for . The piece that raifes the mother, 
confiſts of a couple of wooden. ledges 1 8 each ol. 
* which is as long as one of the ſides of the mother, 
and is Hrled as the mother is. Each of thefe ledges 
is put under one ſide of the mother, they are eaſi- 
ly. fixt there in an unmoveable poſition: a couple 
of iron or wooden-pins fixed in the narrow edge of 
the ledge which is to lie uppermoſt, meet With a 
couple of holes bored and ready to receive them in 
the nether-part of the under crofs board; and that 
ſuffices for à folid connection. This additional 
piece is taken off as eaſily as it is put on; and one 
wider ſtill may be fubſtirated in its room at plea- 
fire, to raiſe the roof of the mother ſtill 
higher. 5 
But why, it will be aſked, did I before obſerve, that 
the loweft end of the mother was to remain open? 
The foremoſt aperture ſeems to be fuffictent for the 
chickens to go in and out at it affords them a ver 
ample door, and they would be but the | 
| pin; u 
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wide and ſoft were ent eloſed 
indeed, 

ſhin , 


with a ſkin narted on its 
only at top, and does no more than the office of 
piece of tapeſtry hung before a door to ketp 


the wind '; the chicken that has a mind to come 1 
out gets under it very eaſfly. The neceſſity of Flat. II. 
for them, Was taught me Fig 2. T. i 


leaving that place open 
8 a vaſt numbet 
af chickens: and among the accidents that have 

been fatal to them, hardly any has proved mote 
ſo than that from the mothers only. before. 

Thoſe which have taken their meat firſt in the 
chic ken houſe, and have tired themfelves with 
walking about, are the firſt that return under the 
mother, there to reſt in a warmer place; they al. 
ways puſtr further into it, till they are got quite to 


of them get as deep into it as 
chickens therefore are all crowding: together to- 
wards the extremity of the mother, they are for 
ever drawing up cloſer and cloſer, the ſtrongeſt 
get og the a> 

ed; I've ſeen ſome of theſe cruſhed and ſtifled 


every hour in the day. Thoſe which are neareſt 


to the hinder extremity lie in the warmeſt place of 
all, when that end is cloſed up: in vain they would 
firive to get forth to enjoy a more moderate air; 


their way, or get to the door of the mother; the 
heat which becomes exceſſive to them, leaves them 
barely a faint breath of life, which is at laſt in- 
tirely taken from them, and they are ſmothered by 


the weight and perpetual trampling of thoſe that 


are mounted on their backs. 


gr 
— fin is mie 


the end: thoſe which come after in their turn under 
they can: the 


of the weakeſt who were ſquat- - 


they are never able to break through the crowd in 
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 £ Enfant Jeſus, who has made ſo good a uſe of the 
warmed and the little chickens reared in that con- 


the mother which had proved ſo fatal to the reſt. 


dom happen: but let their number be ever fo 


ſkin; becauſe thoſe which want to go out are able t 


On Hatching and Breeding 
This fituation becomes more dangerous in Pro- 
portion as the number of the occupants is greater 
and a variety of circumſtances combine, to niake 
the degree of heat riſe there: their multitude is of 
that number, and the heat of the external is fre. 
PE another. Siſter Mary of the ſociety of 


inſtructions given her, that the eggs have been 
vent with much greater ſucceſs than at my houſe; 
this lady, I ſay, going about ten or eleven o'clock 
at night, after a very warm day, to viſit her 
chicken-houſes, had the mortification to find un- 
der one mother, about forty chickens: either 
dead or expiring; others in a greater number, 
had ſome faint appearance of vigour left; ſhe 
ſaved them by putting them under ſhelter in the 
chicken-houſe itſelf, where ſhe let them paſs the 
remainder of the night, after having taken away 


Whenever there ſhall not be under the artificial 
mother a greater number of chickens than there 
are generally under a hen, theſe diſaſters will ſel- 


great, the chickens neareſt the bottom of the mo- 
ther are no longer expoſed to ſuch dangfrs when 
that end is ſtept with nothing but a looſe rough 


lift it up. There reſults another advantage from the 
looſenels of this ſkin, vi. that the chickens are never 
ſo wedg'd together: the reſiſtance which favours the 
preſſure is wanting; ſo that thoſe which get at top of 
the reſt, cannot ſo eaſily ſtand up there; you will even 
hinder them from doing it at all, by not making the 
hinder part too low for two chickens in that ſituation. 

You may. have nevertheleſs mothers with ont 
fingle aperture, and under which the chickens will 
be in till leſs danger of being ſtifled or gy 
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han under thoſe that have two : | theſe new mo- 
hers ſuppoſe chicken-houſes a little leſs ſimple but 
in many reſpects more commodious than any of 
thoſe I have hitherto mentioned: what renders them 
more convenient is, that they have beſides the 
long box, a caſk lined with plaiſter like thoſe . 
which perform the office of ovens *: that caſk has * Plat. IT. 


2 little above the height of the wicket a ſquare aper- Fig. 5: 


ture + which we ſhall give the dimenfions of when'+ K. 
we come to mention its uſe : it is appointed to re- 
ceive one of the extremities of the long box 5 from Flmnop. 
which the ſmall board that ſhuts it has been re- 
moved. The reader will readily gueſs the reaſon 
why this end of the box is to be opened: it is eaſy 
to imagine that the intention of it is to inlarge the 


apartment of the chickEns of a whole caſk |, and | abde. 


that a floor muſt be added to this, level with the 
heizhth of the bottom of the box. This additi- 
onal piece has ſeveral advantages ; the caſk wants 

to be warmer than the reſt, and it is more eaſy to 
be warmed than the boxes : as its depth allows you 
to ſurround it with a thicker layer of dung, and 
preſerves of courſe its heat much longer than the 
dung in which the boxes are buried, it needs not 
be warmed again ſo frequently. It is not of con- 
ſequence then to warm the box ſo very often, it 
will even be better, as we are going to ſet forth, 
not to warm it at all, except on ſuch days as are 
extremely cold,  : CC 

It is ſufficiently plain that the caſk is the place 


where the artificial mother is to be put J, and the q plat. II. 


form of it is ſufficient intimation tliat the mother Fig. 5. 


| muſt be of a ſhape different from the oblong k i fg. 


ſquare form of the other, if one would make uſe 
ot the heat of the caſk- to warm it. Its baſis is 
nearly the ſegme 


ent of a circle whoſe diameter is 
equal to that of the caſk ; its curvature is in the 
vhole height of its hinder part the ſame as * 
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: the manager of th 
a. in regulating the, heat 
of the oven, w e th c had remained all ni night; 
ky hay She in tha e e found 
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round, * or  furred-baſkets. may 
even be very yſgfully, imployed for. pew banc 
chickens, and for thoſe yet very yau ng. after 
they have. taken their food and, filled their little 
crops very well in the chickenrhouſe, they like ex; 
emely, to be put into the furred-baſket,. and ta 
remain for two or three hours together in the oven, 
"os they are taken out to feed, and. then. re- 
ed to the oven., This operation repeatad - {e- 
nd times, a day, and many days tagether, thel- 
ters them from a great many accidents, wo wakes 


them grow re at. 1 
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when very young 
bringing up chickens in her chick 


the 
make a trial of the new method of rearing them, 
benefit of the good diſpoſition her hen ſeemed to 


ed experiments convinced her, that ' beſides che 


under the hens. 


difference ſhewn by the hen -when her chickens 
heat, and the cold, were prevented, and when 3 


mortality fell moſtly upon thoſe of a numero 
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_ Siſter Mary of the ſociety of Z Enfant Jeſu, 
wholly taken up with the care of her chicken, 
uſed to carry t thus backwards and f 
from the chicken-houſe to the 
caſk, and the ' caſk to the chicken-houſe, 
which proved very ſucceſsful. She * — 


the mothers of a rectangular form, before ſhe had 
had any, hatched in the ovens where the cauſed 
eggs to be warmed ; ſhe took from a hen the 
chicks that were but juſt hatched under her, to 
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which procured her an opportunity of reaping the 


be in of fitting again: ſhe was fo well pleaſed 
with her firſt trial, that ſhe continued to rob all her 
hens of their new hatched chickens. Her repeat- 


greater number of eggs to be had over and above 
by this method, there was a benefit to be had b 
rearing the chickens in the chicken-houſes; be- 
cauſe there are not ſo many that die there, as do 


One part of the good ſucceſs of this underſtand- 
ing perſon, was owing to her attention; hut. my 
gardener, to whom the bringing of my chickens 
up was entruſted, was not guilty of any want of 
attention, nor did he want a competent ſhare of 
underſtanding ; a hen could not be fonder of her 
chicks than he was of thoſe he had cauſed to be 
hatched 3 nor did he ſee them periſh with the in- 


die : however, a time came when all the accidents 
that might be owing to the chicken-houſes, tht 


number of chickens, ſometimes more, ſometimes 
fewer, was nevertheleſs loſt to him every day. The 


crowd 
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od, and then that crowd was almoſt reduced'to == 
hing in a week or a fortnight's: time: ſome- 

times it fell upon à number of chickens that were 

ar about three weeks old, and ſometimes ap- 

on another parcel of chickens that were five or 

fix weeks old. © Commonly their death was fore- 
boded forme days before it happened, by the droop- 
ende; ſeemedto beine ler wings ke. 

came weak and Tagged,” they no longer cared for 
jumping, and they Wallced very little, and that bur 

ſloply 3 many of theſe fed however, and died with 

cbeit crops füll: a bad opinion was always entertain 

ed bf thoſe which had their crops at break of day 

pe full, with the gain they half filled it with the 

ght before. As they ſeemed'to want nothing of 

at could contribute to make” them healthy, 

[ judged at laſt that thieir death could not well be 
atribured to any other cauſe but the air of the” 

place wherein I kept them. It is of no leſs mo- 
ment to animals than to ourſelves to breatge a 
wholeſome air: the air they lived in was clogged 

ith thoſe very vapours which had proved mortal 

to ſo many chickens as yet incloſed in their ſhells : 
Ihad no apprehenſion of ſuch an air for thoſe that 

vere already produced as I ought to have had, be- 

cauſe we daily ſee hens and their chickens ſtay long / 
upon —— ills and yet thrive very well; but be- 
auſe theſe birds were not the worſe for breathing 

few hours in the day, an air which has but a mo- 

Grate mixture of the vapours of dung in it, I 
0 not to have concluded from it, that it was 
poffible for them to breathe an air clogged with the 

lame vapours, nay to breathe it continually, with- 

out being damaged by it. Tis true, the chickens 
wrought up at the ſociety of L Enfant Jeſus, had 


K 


indeed been reared. up by means of the hot · bed { 
which ſerved to warm the eggs, but the vapours | 
Wd not hang about that hot-bed as they did about '' 


y 4 mine, 
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mine, where they 


la obliged to take my ovens quite from * 
Being thus inſtructed by diſagreeable exper. 


' that is, in an air leſs loaded with 


conſtant nor ſo conſiderable, when the dung ſhall 
not diffuſe the ſame quantity of vapours in the 
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were detained in ſo great a 
tity by the diſpoſition of the place; 4 * 


ments, 8 lainly ſaw the reaſon wh 4 the mot talit f y 
had gs A i of my. broods ſooner than on. 
the reſt : it was not difficult to obſerve, that where 
chicken-houſes were placed . nearer the windoy, 

in an air_leſs loaded wich vapours, th 
chickens had held it out longer, and that fewer of 
them had loſt their lives. | 

Although 


one ſhould conclude from what ba 
juſt been faid, chat the frequent renewal of the air of 
the oven where the chicken-houſes are, is a moſt el. 
ſential point, yet that renewal needs not be ſo 


air: I mean that this will not be ſo neceſſary, in 
caſe you avoid making uſe of a very moiſt and 
nearly wet kind of dung for the reviving. of, the 
heat, and are very critical in keeping in the 
place where the chicken-houſes are, no more, than 
Juſt the quantity of dung, which is neceſlary. to 
warm them again. In the place where I had: put 
my chicken-houſes when the little creatures breath 
ed an air that was ſo fatal to them, the whole 
ground had been intirely covered with a thick bed 


of dung that hardly left room enough for the door, 


to open; this vaſt quantity of dung was. afterwards 
_ conſiderably diminiſhed, when the ovens had been 


removed from thence : there remained no more ol. 


it in the place but what was neceſſary to warm the 
part of the chicken-houſe that ſtood in greateſt need 
of it, I mean, that where the artificial mother Ws: 


and by that means the chickens which were then 
in a much better air, ceaſed being in a drocpig 


condition, and did not die by numbers 4 be 
fore. ANTE ame =_ 
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Therefore, whenever the chicken-ovens to be 
qzrmed with dung ſhall not be built in a place 
that is well aired and has a high cieling, « 


has the heat requifite for the warming of the 4 
{or the maintaining 2 warm air in the nie 
honſes ; theſe muſk be eftabliſhed in ſome other 
place”: but in what place ſoæver they may be put, 
importance of which 1 was not Toon enough ap- 
prized: The bottom of my firſt” chicken-houſes 
mas laid immediately upon dung which was of- 
en very moiſt : this bottom conſiſted only of a 
board which was gradually penetrated by the 
moiſture : when the chickens were ſitting ſquar, 
their belly recetved 'the impreſſions of that moiſ- 
ture, ſo far as to be ſometimes wet: they will 
be kept drier, if the bottom of the chicken-houfe 
s ſeparated from the ſurface of the dung by a 
tick board on which it muſt be only laid, not 


foundation of ' bricks or of ſtone. Beſides, I 
don't know why I did not cauſe the ſides of my 
rſt chicken-houſes to be plaiftered over as I had 


ed that the moifture which had proved fatal to 


but | am very careful now to have the -infides 


chicken-houſes, where a warm air is conſtantly main- 


ure, or by the vapours of the dung. Thoſe rectan- 
pular chic en-ovens, of which we have given the 


uſefully employed to rear chickens as to cauſe them 
| — 5 — to 


at the ſociety of L Enfant Jeu, you muſt 
4 think of making any uſe of the hot- bed that 


muſt take a few more precautions, of the 


faſtened down: it may likewife' be put upon a 


done thoſe of the ovens; for I ought to have fear- 


the eggs would alſo be hurtful to the chickens : 


Chickens may be brought up however in ſpacious 
lined by dung, without being altered by any moiſ- 


leſeription at the end of the fifth Memoir, may be as 
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to be hatched : you will be at liberty to n 
theſe ovens of FP ſize you pleaſe, that is, = 
proportion to the number of chickens you exyes 
cd to lodge in them. The ſame oven may ſtand jr. 
* Plat. III ſtead of two very large chicken-houſes &: its height 
* may be divided into two unequal parts, by a flight 
floor ſupported by a couple of ledges for it to ſſide 
upon: the height remaining between that floor and 
the inferior ſide of the upper. part of the oven, 
may be but about one third of the diſtance from 
that floor to the lower-part of the oven : you may 
have there two rooms as it were, one on the 
+Plat. ground floor Þ, and the other on the firſt ſtory 6, 
IV. uu. the latter for the new-hatched chickens, as it is fit 
Jaa. they ſhould be lodged in the warmeſt place; not 
muſt they be brought down till they are grown 
ſtrong, that is at about four or five weeks old: 
the ground floor is to be inhabited by the chickens 
taken out of the upper-room. 5 NY 
We have not however yet ſufficiently explained 
what muſt be added to both the in and the out- 
ſide of a rectangular oven, when inſtead of mak- 
ing it ſerve to warm the eggs you have a mind to 
apply it to the bringing up of the chickens. They 
will be ſheltered there from all the dangers they 
are expoſed into the chicken-houſes we have ſpoken 
of, and the niceſt people may enjoy the pleaſure 
of ſeeing them, without having their eyes or {mel 
offended by the dung to which the chickens ſhall 
be indebted for the good condition they ſhall ap- 
parently be in. One is obliged, in order to pro- 
cure them more convenience, to lengthen the oven 
I Plat. III. on the fide of its aperture j, which to outw: 
| RN: appearance is not unlike thoſe raree-ſhews which 
H oftentimes draw together the common people and 
their children to entertain themſelves with them. The 
additional length we ſpeak of, is clapt againſt tie 
* A BC. mouth of the oven *, to which it may, if you „4 
— % 
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of joiners-work, which ought to have ſome neat- 
ny becauſe it 1s to be ſeen, and is in no riſk of de- 
aying or of being ſpoilt. That box has both in its 
height and breadth, exactly the ſame dimenſions 
4s E mouth of the oven to which it is hooked 
on. The length given it may be at pleaſure; 


work. Ta 8 
The uſe this box is deſigned for, will ſhew the 


a neat pretty look. The chickens, to be reared, 
muſt be put in a warm place, but it is not proper 
to keep them in- the dark; they muſt be at liberty 
to enjoy the light at leaſt for ſeveral hours of the 
day ; and they ſhould be ſeen by thoſe who look 
ater and provide them with food. This addition- 


light : the greateſt part of the upper opening of the 
box is flled up by : couple of = og: 

may be freely moved one way or other, and al- 
ways horizontally in the grooves which receive them. 
The panes ſet in their 4 

dows for the chickens of the upper chicken-houſe : 
they ſerve to introduce the light into it, and when 
opened either intirely or only in part, they more- 
Wer ſerve to moderate the heat when it is grown 
exceſſive, and finally to renew the air, which 
Might have been breathed too often over and over 


ie matter of their perſpiration. 


T 3 


The 


neceſſity of the things that give it a clean and even 


al piece of the oven is deſigned. to give them 


ames are horizontal win- 


| theſe little creatures, and be over-charged with 


-ftened only with hooks. It is a kind of large box 


that which I cauſed to be made was three and 
twenty inches in length, nor would I afterwards 
have had it either longer or ſhorter : it has beſides 

the hooks that faſten it to the mouth of the oven, 
couple of feet to ſupport it, which are portions + GN, 
of the pieces which join the body of the timber- O 


rge laſs panes [> Plat. III. 
ach whereof is ſet in a wooden- frame, which L,K. 


— — — 
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J Plat. IV. a real diſtinct box J, which was to be drawn from 
bgltmecd. time to time out of the oven either in part or 


the ſame as that of the horizontal windows. The 


fide of the box, and both together procure all the 


Houſe ſtand in need of. 


edge of the fore-part of the box that this door is 


is fixt and ſhuts up the aperture as intended. That 
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The chickens of the inferior chicken-houſe have 
alſo their windows *, but theſe are vertical az a 
windows in general are, and their uſe is abſolut 


vertial ones conſiſt likewiſe each of them of 3 
ſquare pane of glaſs ſet in a wooden-frame ſliding in 
grooves: there is but one of theſe panes on each 


light which the chickens of the under chicken- 


The box has a door in its fore-part ; what I had 
made for it was a two leaved door Þ, as is that of 
an horizontal oven, which we have had an occaſion 
to ſpeak of heretofore; it 1s againſt the under 


fixed with double hinges || below the folding; it is 
furniſhed on each ſide with a hook, which being 
hooked into a pin with a round eye or a ſtapk 
faſtened at the ſame height in the fide of the box, 
keeps the under leaf of the ſaid door in the verti- 
cal poſition, By means of two other hooks and of 
another couple of ſtaples, the upper-part of that door 


door is opened intirely when you would examine 
the chickens of both theſe chicken-houſes ; and 
you open the upper part of it only, when you 
would look into the firſt ſtory. 3 
We have not as yet tried to give an idea of 
theſe two chicken- houſes ſufficiently compleat. We 
have ſuffered the reader to imagine that the upper- 
one conſiſted only of a plain floor ine ſup 
ported by a couple of wooden-ledges, each of them 
as long as the oven, and faſtened againſt its ſides 
within, one on one fide, the other on the other: 
but what we have only called a floor, is ind 


tirely, and which on this account had need to be 15 
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"hed with cafters "* underneath. It kas four on va. 
a fide in its whole length, viz. one at each end on 
eich fide, and the others at equal intermediate 
Jiftances : the exact poſition of theſe laſt caſters 
will be better determined by ſaying farther, that 
our box is tranſverſly divided into two equal parts + c, c 3, 
which adhere together only by a couple of hooks c 2. 
which are faſtened againft one half of the box, 
and enter into the rings of a couple of oppoſite 
round-eyes faſtened in the other half ; they are two 
boxes put one at the end of the other, and which 
make now but one, becauſe the board which is 
needful to make each of them a compleat box, is 
wanting at the hinder end of the one and at the 
foremoſt of the other. 3 
The reader is ſenſible that there are times when 
the chicken-houſe muſt be cleaned ; the air which 
the chicks breathe would have a bad ſmell and be- 
come unwholeſome, if their excrements were ſuf- 
fered to increaſe in the long box: now it is very 
convenient, when it is to be cleaned, you are not 
obliged to draw it intirely out of the oven, but are 
able to divide it into two equal parts : a box ſeven 
feet and a half long would indeed be too trouble- 
ſome to be handled. Before you divide the fore- part 
from the hinder one, you make all the chicks paſs 
from one into the other, that is into the part which 
you ſhall omit, and put directly again into the oven : | 
this half is rendered a compleat box, by introdu- < þ> 
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cing a ſmall board between two vertical grooves || | Plat. IV. 
cut purpoſely to receive it, one over- againſt the other a b, g- 

in the ſide- boards and at their very ends. A ſmall 

raker making a right angle with its ſocket, and to 

which the ſocket may be in lieu of a handle, is 

an inſtrument with which you will eaſily ſcrape off 

all the filth that ſticks to the bottom of the half 

of the chicken-houſe you would clean. How- 

ever, you are ſeldom under the neceſſity of ſcraping 
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_ *Plat. IV. their heads between bars. The drawer muſt be 


_ 
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On Hatching and Breeding 
the chicken-houſe, provided you take care to ſtrey 
the bottom of it with a little coarſe ſand, is is uſu. 
ally done in the cages of ſmall birds. T ex. 
crements mix with that ſand, and foon grow into 


a dry conſiſtent body with it: beſides, it is near 


the foremoſt end of the box that the chickens lay 
the greateſt quantity of it; it is there they kW 
during the major part of the day; it is there they 
find their meat and drink; and as their food 
water muſt be in the lightſomè corner of the box, 
they will reſide of courſe in the glazed part of it. 
If you have a mind to huſband the meat you 


give them, and to hinder the chickens from throw- 
ing and ſcattering it about, and from rendering 
it diſguſtful to themſelves by mixing with it their 


own dung, you muft keep their grain in a leaden or 
a wooden-drawer (no matter which) from which 
the chickens ſhall not take it, but by thruſting 


Im, no. incloſed between two rows of bars “ ſtuck into a 


narrow board, which muſt be wide enough to re- 
ceive the drawer notwithſtanding the row of bars 


or wires on each fide of it. The upper-part of 


the little bars is ſtuck into a board like, and equal 
to that of the baſis: the drawer is taken in-and 


out at one or the other end of this double rack. 


That drawer is more immediately neceſſary when 
you give the chickens a liquid paſte, which may be 
rendered more diſguſtful than the dry grain by 
their perpetual ſcratching, which dawbs their feet and 
feathers, and which in ſhort renders them dirty, and 
of courſe impairs their health: for the ſame reaſon i 
is proper that the drinking drawers be alſo between 


two grates of wooden-bars. The number of the 
| chickens that may eat at one and the ſame time, and f 


without troubling one another, will be the greater in 
proportion as the drawers are longer; their length 


may be that of the whole glazed part of the *< ; 
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The upper chicken-houſe may be changed into 
wo different chicken-houſes of equal or of une- 
qual breadth, at your pleaſure, and of the ſame 
length : and this is done by dividing its breadth 
from one end to the other into two parts, by a 
partition parallel to its ſides, and as long as one of 
them, the double rack excepted. The diviſion is 
begun by the ſaid rack and finiſhed by the partition : 
this reſts upon a narrow board, at moſt as broad as 
the baſis of the rack; the foot that ſupports. the parti- 
tion makes it eaſy to change its place, according as 
you are minded; one of the chicken-houſes ſhould 
be larger than the other. One of the chicken- 
houſes formed by this diviſion is deſigned to re- 
ceive the new-born chickens, and you put into the 
other none but ſuch as might hurt the weakeſt in 
the firſt chicken-houſe, and have nothing to fear 
from the ſtrongeſt chickens of the other. 
We have nothing to ſay about the inferior chick- 
en-houſe, which is not to differ from the upper- 
one, except that being deſigned to receive larger 
chickens it needs not be divided into two parts 
lengthwiſe : however, no chickens muſt be in- 
troduced therein, but thoſe that are already bi 
enough, and need not to be kept ſo warm as thoſe 
a hen ſits on. 2255 1 
There is none of the chicken-houſes, wherein 
the chickens can perceive the changes of ſeaſons ſo 
little as in the upper apartments of our rectan- 
gular ovens ; they enjoy there both the tempera- 
ture of the air YT the ſpring, and an air warmer 
than that of our warmeſt ſummers : they find in 
the length of ſeven or eight feet they have to ex- 
patiate in, all the different degrees of heat they can 
poſſibly require, and are at liberty to fix in the 
place where the degree which ſuits them beſt is 
conſtantly to be had : the artificial mothers become 
perfectly needleſs to them in thoſe chicken-houſes, 
towards 
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towards the bottom of which they find as much 


and rather more warmth than a. real mother could 
communicate to them. The fur-lining of the 
artificial mothers againſt which we ſaw them en. 
deavour to clap their back in another place, i, 


not at all neceſſary to them here, becauſe the up. 


per-air is the warmeſt in our new chicken-houſes; 


which is not be met with in the chicken“ houſez 
which are buried in a hot-bed of dung and open 
at top. The exceſſive crowding of the chickens is 


not to be feared at all in the new chicken-houſe, 


they never ſtrive to get one upon the other: when 

the chickens attempt it there, they do it only to 
procure to themſelves a degree of heat which they 
want, and which the air does net afford them; 


now they find that degree in the new chicken-houſe, 
without being obliged to clap their back cloſe to 
that of the others. | SR 


This laſt obſervation is of the utmoſt impor- 


tance : it teaches us that the ſure means of hinder- 


ing the chickens from ſtifling one another in the 
chicken-houſes and under the mothers is, to pre- 


ſerve there as great a degree of heat as they can 


poſſibly want, in which caſe you will never ſee 
them crowd one over the other; this will be fur- 


thermore confirmed by a chicken-houſe, or mo- 


ther of another kind, whoſe utility is no leſs cer- 
tain than that of the foregoing, and which I am 


ſtill to ſpeak of. 


There is no need of heſitating upon the choice 
of the place the fitteſt to bring up chickens, when 


the hatching of them has been procured by means 


of a ſtove four or five feet high warmed by tne 
heat of a baking-oven; they never can find any , 


where an air leſs liable to diſmal changes and vicil- 


fitudes, than in the very place where they are born, 


that is, in a portion of that ſtove ſeparated from 


0 


the reſt purpoſely to lodge them as they come * 
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of the ſhell : They will keep in health there, and 
will grow during the hardeft colds of winter, with- 
out being at all affected by them. They have tried 
2x 1 ſaid, over and over, at the ſociety of DP En- 
fant Jeſus, ſeveral kinds of ovens to hatch chick- 
ens, 


follow the advice I gave them of keeping chick - 
birth, till they arrived to the age when they are able 
air. The portion of the ſtove which was appoint- 


ed for them, was ſeparated from the reſt by a lat- 
tice made of hurdles that reached from the bottom 


hurdles: they 
lodges, each whereof was p 


thoſe of the other lodges. 3 


means of the heat of dung, we may, at a very 
cheap rate procure a ſtove to bring them up, that 


houſe ſupplied me with a ſmall room fit for that 


been the cloſet of a bath: it is nearly ſquare, two 
of its ſides are eight feet and a half long apiece, 
the other two ſides are three inches leſs, and its 


made on purpoſe, I had perhaps diminiſhed all 


its dimenſions, and for certain its height: a room 
into which a man could not enter Without much 


warmeſt 


ens in the ſtove from the very moment of theii 


to bear the changes which happen in the external 


Although chickens are cauſed to be hatched by | 


will be equivalent -to that of a baking-oven. I 
thought it proper to try what it would coſt in 
wood to keep up à proper heat there. My own 


height is five feet nine inches. If I had had it 


ſtooping would be high enough, it would be 
more eaſy to be warmed, and would have its 


and they have alſo tried ſeveral methods of 
rearing them: and they thought it proper to 


of the ſtove up to its cieling *: that portion was Mem- I. 
afterwards divided into many others by partitions as Plat. III. 
high as the above-mentioned, and made likewiſe ofand IV. 
had by that means a variety of 

led with chickens 
much of an age, and either younger or older than 


trial +, ſituated on the ground floor, which had pix. V. 


Plat. V. 
Fig. 1. 


* A 


four boxes were'alſo ſupported in the ſame man- 
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warmeſt column of air leſs diſtant from the floor. 


] ordered a ſmall ſtove l, which I happened to 
have, to be put in the middle of this room: itz 
figure which was round, made me prefer it t 
a ſquare one of nearly the ſame ſize, which I alſo 
had: its roundneſs cauſed it to ſpread the heat 
with a kind of equality on all ſides : it was one of 
theſe, into which the wood is put at top, and which 
have a cover“ like thoſe of a porrige-pot. | 
ordered four chicken-houſes to be put at ſome 


P, Q. R.diftance 4 from the ſtove, directed towards the 


four angles of the room; they were the plaineſt of 
their kind, meer boxes, and all of them much of 
the ſame length, that is, as long as the place could 
allow, being ſome deeper, ſome ſhallower ; the 


ner, viz. by a couple of props, -made of four or 
five bricks laid one upon another. $02 
None of the chicken-houſes now in queſtion had 


its peculiar mother, but they had one which was 


common to them all. We have not as yet men- 


tioned a mother of a form like that which 1 


HI K. thought to be fitteſt for theſe laſt chicken-houſes |; 


its figure was annular. This mother was a kind of 
ring, ſomething excentrick to the ſtove : the out- 


ward ſurface of this, which was but eight or nine 


inches diſtant from the ring on one ſide, was above 
eleven or twelve inches diſtant from it on the other. 
That ring to ſtand in licu of a mother, muſt have 
been a box, and was indeed a very narrow one. I 
had judged that it muſt be made but juſt as broad 
as was neceſſary to make it able to contain two or 
three chicks a breaſt, and no more, that is, about five 
inches broad: that the chickens might not crowd 
too many of them one upon another, and I had 
made it but four inches high, for fear they ſhould run 
up on a heap There was ſtill a deduction to be 
made from the breadth I have juſt mentioned, viz. 


2 the 
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the breadth of two fillets of lamb-ſkin well gar- 
iſhed with hair, each of the two inward ſurfaces of 
the circuit being lined: with one of thoſe bands. The 
wood which turners uſe for making of buſhels, pails, 
and of ſeveral other works whoſe contour is circular,: . 
was firſt uſed for the making of both the largeſt and 
the ſmalleſt contour of. this mother; but it was 
thought neceſſary afterwards to make them of 
more ſubſtantial wood: its bottom was flat, and 
was let into common boards ;: and it was againſt 
the edges of that bottom the wooden-bands bent 
into a circular form were faſtened. 1 
We have conſidered both the contours of this 
new mother as being quite plain, the outward one, 
I mean that which had the largeſt diameter, had 
nevertheleſs four apertures: the reader will judge 
exactly enough of their largeneſs, if he but recalls 
that we ſaid that the annular mother was to be in 
common for four different chicken-houſes. Each 
chicken houſe had accordingly a ſquare hole * bo- Plat. V. 
red in the extremity neareſt the mother; there'came * 
out of that hole a very ſhort ſquare pipe, which 
was clapt againſt the aperture made in the mo- 
ther, or entered a ſmall matter into it : this ſhort 
pipe was the door through which the chickens were 
at liberty to paſs from each of the chicken-houſes - | 
into the mother, and then back again. 
The proximity of the ſtove may be dangerous 
for ſuch a mother, which becomes ſoon dry 
enough to he eaſily fired: we muſt then think of 
defending it gun. the coals, which falling from the 
ſtove, may roll too near a wood inclined to take 
fire. I need not have wanted to ſee one of theſe 
mothers on fire to convince me of the neceſſity of 
ſereening it from that danger; I really ſaw above 
two thirds of one of them burnt, and it would 
have been intirely conſumed, if it had been taken no- 
lice of a little later. An incloſure of plates of tin, 
22 or 
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+ Plat. V. or of a tile , placed between the ſtove ang 
the mother, raiſed a few inches above the brink 
of the latter, and bearing upon the floor, f. 


Fig. 1. 
| DE. 


the fence here mentioned. I had at firſt clapt 
the tin cloſe to the outward concave ſurface of 
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cures it againſt all danger of being burnt : nor 
did it once take fire, after it was provided with 


the mother; but I found afterwards that it was 


more proper to keep them diſtant at leaſt three or 


four inches from it: therefore I ordered a preater 
diameter to be given toa ſecond mother I had cauſed 
to be conſtructed, than I had ordered for the firſt. 
The outward concave ſurface of that ſecond mo- 


ther was in ſome places above eighteen inches diſtant 


from the outſide of the ſtove. 


The chickens themſelves require one to hinder | 


them from being either broiled or killed by a too 


violent degree of heat: they might in ſome of 


their pranks fly inconſiderately over the tin- 
leaves up to the ftove and over it, and from 


' thence fall into the ſpace between the ſtove 


and the fence of metal: the leaft miſchief that 


could happen in conſequence of this, would be 
their being ſtifled by .exceffive heat, if they ſhould 


remain too long in a cavity which it is not ſo eaſy 


for them to get out of. They are rendered inca- 


pable of getting into ſo dangerous a place, by 


a net-work of iron-wire matte in form of a cone, 


or of a truncated funnel *: this kind of funnel ſur- 


'rounds the ſtove exactly below the cover by that 


of its extremities which has a leſs diameter ; the 


other and wideſt extremity bears upon the inclo- 


ſure of tin-plates. The chickens that fly upon 


the grating, are not liable to be too warm there, 


and if any one happens to fly on the very 1 #4 5 
bel 


the ſtove, he is ſoon warned by the heat he 
to withdraw, which he can eaſily do; for which rea- 


ſon I judged it needleſs to raiſe the net work above 
the head of the ſtove. The 
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The incloſure of tin plates. and the mother, 
each whereof the reader may imagine to be of one 
«qual parts if you pleaſe, or, which is. ſufficient, |. 
and the other three N of the circumference: 
books will keep clo E the two parts, which toge "= 


ther fill up the whole circumference. of the circle. | 
They are calily ſeparated, and one of them is taken \l 
out of its place in a trice, when the management . 
of the ſtove requires it, and when the quantity of vl 
| the aſhes that have fallen under and ſpread about it, ſ 
js become exceſſive, What I now ſay of the aſhes. 1 


that fall under that ſtove is a ſufficient intimation 
of its being one of thoſe which are bored at 
bottom: however the management of the ſtove 
does not abſolutely require this diviſion” of the 
mother. ; >: Þ OE hat inn en ; 
We have hitherto left our annular mother in- 
tirely WL top, and it may remain thus unco- 
vered during the major part of the day; but 
there are times at which it is proper to cover it: 
it is ſometimes proper to cover it intirely, and it is 8 
ſometimes ſufficient to cover it but in part: there are 
ſome that want a very thin wrought. cover, and o- 
thers that muſt have it quite plain: the firſt * is made ; 
of pieces of wood diſpoſed like thoſe of a grate, with* Plat. V. 
_ meſhes ſo ſmall, that they permit not the ſmalleſt Fig. FG. 
chicken to get out of the mother; the ſecond is 
made of pretty thin boards, bored full of holes 
about one or two lines in diameter. The uſe for 
which theſe two covers are deſigned, informs us 
ſuffciently what their breadth and contour muſt be; 
all what remains to be ſaid of them is, that both 
of them muſt be divided into many parts (four at 
leaſt) that it may be in your power to cover the 
mother in part only, when you think it ought 
not be covered intirely, and to cover one * 
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of it with the 
This mother is inhabited at moſt hours af the day 
by the youngeſt chickens, and by thoſe which, 
— yet are weak ; in ſhort by all thoſe 
that ftand in greater need of warmth than the ret, 
7 know how to ſeek and find it: there is no 
reaſon to fear they ſhould be accumulated to a de. 
gree prejudicial to them, ſo long as it remains un- 
covered. There are among the other chickens 
ſome that walk about or are at reſt in the chicken- 
houſes, but there is a much greater number diſ- 
perſed about the room; they make the beſt ad- 
vantage of the large area to run and dance, and 
exerciſe their little wings by fluttering. A plot of 
green turf with which I take care to have one part 
of the floor covered with, and which is renewed 
when dry, invites them to keep on the outſide the 
chicken-houſes: they remain upon the graſs, ſo 


long as they find an air that ſeems ſufficiently 


warm : but, whenever its warmth diminiſhes to a 
certain degree, they return to the chicken- houſes 
one after another, and thence retire under the mo- 
ther. So long as it remains uncovered they ſel- 
dom happen to range themſelves under it fo auk- 
wardly and ſo much on a heap, as that ſome of 
them are ſmothered : the ſmalleſt and weakeſt are 
the only ones in danger in that caſe z but, if the 


ſtove is carefully looked after, and a heat nearly 
equal to that they go and ſeek for under the mo- 


ther is conſtantly kept in it, the number of thoſe 
that ſhall repair to it will m_ be ſmall in pr 
portion to its capacity. They have under the ſame 


mother choice of more warm or cooler places; it 


is not warmed equally every where by the ſtove, 
and this is one neceſſary reſult of its poſition, ex- 
centrical to the ſtove. 


grated cover, and the reſt with th. | 
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There are chickens which muſt be compelled-to 
remain. within the mother, notwithſtanding? the 
daſire they might have of leaving iti · I meat uch 
43 ate but tro or three days old at moſt, otthoſc 
vhich are weak; if they were allowed the liberty 
of ranging about with the reſt; they would be in 


danger of being: rum over by their neighbours;: and 
ſo rendered unable to r᷑iſe again!” 80 large a/#00m 
2s that of the mother is not wamed for x ſmall 
number of chicken, it 15 enough to devote one 
part of it to them,; the remainder is at the diſ- 
poſal of the reft: A portionĩcuft s pre viouſ- 
ly ſelected from the: reſt, and anpeimed fo 
ſmall infirmary, and this is effeched. by putei 
2 partition in each of the two places / where it 
is intended to terininate. ' Theſe; partitions con- 


ſiſt of two ſmall and thin pitets of boatd d, * Plat. v. 


whoſe breadth is nearly equal: to 
ther, and its: haight 


The ſaid partitions are ſufficiently retained in their 
Place by bearing againſt che two hands of lamb- 
Meder hide 2422 , STO! A ef Nn 

compaſs of the mother according to exigencies.; 
there are even much ſmaller lodgmenta contrived 
in it, than what we' have juſt ſpoken of; and 
ſometimes one to hold not above one or two of 
the ſmalleſt chicken The whole of the manner 
of multiplying theſe ſorts of lodgings, always 
conſiſts in erecting two ſmall partitions which 
ae ready made, for you muſt have a number of 
It is on accouut of theſe feparate lodgings con- 


to the: depth of the latte. 


tnved in the mother that the grated cover is ne- plat. y, 
ceſſary, and it is for the ſame reaſon, that the: ſaid pig. F. 


Cover is divided into ſeveral portions: One of 
theſe is put over the part of the mother that has 
5 1 885 been 
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part of the grated: cover muſt have a 2 
rence equal at leaſt to that of the ſeparate rom it 


weak and 
intended, 


tao the habitation of the weak onen, if the upper pan 


have no communication with each other: when 


precautions, that the cliickens may paſs it in a 
warm place, and ſrcure from all dangers what- 


: Kt 
* we 
* 


ttzis is a care which it is eſſential you ſhould under- 
take, that none but the chickens of the fam 


-whereof may be deſigned for chickens of 3 certan 
granted to thoſe hoſe numbers and wy require 


to procure a 
good night to the very little ones, 1 


— — aA 
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is appointed to cover: without this cover, the 
y chickens would not be exempt a; 
om being trampled on by the ſtronger: 
theſe would often come or rather jump down in- 


of it was uncovered. n 8 
Is is. chiefly at night that it is proper to divide 
the itaſide of the mother into many rooms that 


night draws near, one ought to take all neceſſary 


always have à good night, 


ever: they: would not 
if they were ſuffered to go to bed themſelves: 


7 c | 
may be divided. into three or four parts, eich 


ſize, and a more ſpacious habitation ought to be 


. :Fha plain cont la Wen natuliiey 
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and mice are able to get into the ſtove, which they 
are tempted to do by the grains. diſperſed about in 
it, they never ſpare: ſuch chickens as are at any time 
unable to ſtand in their own defence, and leſz 
fo when they are faſt aſleep. I have had ſome 
times the mortification in the morning to find five! 
fix of them killed in a night, where I had not 
taken the precaution of putting a cover ove 
them, or when they had had a cover too opt 
The night was no leſs fatal to ſuch other chick- 
ens, as having crept under the chicken-hoult 


of Domeſtick Fowls. 8 


if the rats ſpare not the chickens more than 
we, it is not indeed to make ſo good a uſe of 
them as we do: for, I obſerve that they contented 


led: this is their dainty bit, I have however 
found other chickens, but in a much leſſer num- 


up 


the feathers of the wings and tail formed, 'and 
ſome beſides on their back, may paſs the night in 


chickens as yet only covered with down: the firſt 
may be made to lye in the chicken-houſes, and that 
they may live more comfortably there, one of aur 
old artificial mothers may be given them: But 


e with a wicker covering, 
board, that will | 
rats would not 


or even with a 


haps venture to attack there 


iu their own defence; but theſe chickens may very 
vell have nothing to fear from the mice, and yet 
dot be ſecure from the rats, which are ſtronger and 
much bolder. REY 

ſerves us ſo well to enable us to rule the heat of the 
Wens and of the chicken-houſes of all kinds, is 


legte of heat which the chickens require. The 
beat ought to be ſo managed, as that its degree 
& the height of two or three feet, and very near 
le walls, may never be under the 24 or the 238, 
a the manager muſt propoſe to himſelf to 
U 2 keep 


vere to houſe them in a ſecure place. However, 


themſelves with gnawing a few of the claws, and a 
little of the leg of five or fix chickens they had kil- - 


ber, whoſe ſcull and brain had been partly — 


places leſs warm than ſuch as are neceſfary far 


care muſt be taken to cover the chicken- 
to preſerve the heat. The 
chickens already capable of ftanding againſt them 


guide, the thermometer, which 


o leſs neceſſary to make us capable of judging 
the ſtove gives the air of the room the 
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keep it of nearly thirty, or thirty two deproce. : 

— is ſcarce * ks to fear it mould riſe * 
ceſſively: it is always much weaker a little above the 
level of the floor, the chickens walk on, than it is 
ſomething higher: I have obſerved that whilſt it 
was of 32, or 33 degrees at a diſtance of three or 
four feet from the floor, it was of but 18 or 19 
degrees at an inch's diſtance from the ſame floor. 
The plaineſt thermometers, and thoſe whoſe number 
may be. multiplied without any great coſt, are fuf- 
ficient here: you muſt have in different corners q 
the hot room ſmall glaſs- bottles full of butter ei- 
ther alone or mixt with tallow, hanging by a ſmall 
Plat. V. packthread faſtened to the celing *; that butter 
Fig. 3. b. muſt always be what has been melted ; and when 
it has been made fluid by the heat of the ſtove, 
you muſt put no new ſupply of wood into the 
ſtove till it coagulates again 
But, in order to make the beft uſe of the: heat 
of the ſtove, ' and to procure for the leaſt chickens 
during the night a heat more neceſſary to them than 
the others, you muſt put into the hot room a ſe- 
cond annular mother, raiſed: a0, or 30 inches higher 
than the firſt; it muſt be ſupported by a number 
of feet ſufficient to make it ſteady : this mother is to 
have no manner of communication with the chick- 
en-houſes; and as it is deſigned for none but the 
ſmalleſt kind of chickens, they will have room 
enough to exerciſe their legs, although they be in 
great number therece. rhe 25 
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The conſumption: of the wood to be bunt in 
that ſtove, will be greater in winter time than in 
the ſpring, and greater in the ſpring than in lum 
mer: it will amount to very little in the ſeaſon 
laſt mentioned, and at no time of the year what 
ever, will it ever be conſiderable enough to raiſe 
the price of the chickens conſiderably; for the pie 
ſervation and growth of which we ſhall be indebted 
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tit. In days not over cold, and when the morn- 
ing is not froſty, you will not be obliged to put 
wood into the ſtove more than four times a day ; 
you muſt begin to put ſome in as ſoon. as you get up, 
that is, about frye or ſix in the morning, and, 
ſooner if poſſible ; then you may put ſome for 
the ſecond time betwixt ten and eleven, for the 
third time about three or four in the afternoon, 
and for the laſt time betwixt nine and ten at night: 
the quantity put in at once may conſiſt of two pie- 
ces of wood, amounting to two halves of another 
piece that was cloven, . and 1s but the quarter-part 
of a billet. It will give a ſufficient idea of the big- 
neſs and length of: the logs, to ſay that I found a 
hundred and ſixty two of them in a cart load: the 
whole load will not then be conſumed but in a like 
number of days, ſince you will burn but one ſin- 
gle log a day. Let us ſuppoſe our cart-load of 
wood to have been bought at Paris, and that wood 
1s always at the price it is at in war time, let it coſt 
twenty livres when brought into the hot room, yet 
will the ſtove not coſt above two ſous and a half a 
day. Chickens muſt have lived about two months 
in the hot room, before they are grown big e- 
aough to be roaſted, I mean that they muſt have 
lad you under the neceſſity of conſuming there 
wood, to the value of ſixty times two ſous and a 

half,” that is, of ſeven livres and ten ſous worth 
ot wood: if no more than twelve or fifteen chick - 
ens were brought up at a time in the ſtove, they 
would be no cheap chickens indeed, but if you 
keep there at a time ſeveral hundreds and even à 


„ thouſand chickens, as you may very Sug hog 
pence of the wood will never raiſe the price ſo as 


to frighten the buyer. f 


A It would be needleſs here to obſerve: to the 

. WJ der how ſmall this expence in wood will be in 

1e countries where it is common; but it may be 
BY = FH reduced 
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reduced to much leſs than what we have 
reckoned even at Paris; you fhall diminiſh your your 
room better than a third, if you put the cieling of 
the hot room more than one third lower than that of 
ours is, which we have already propoſed in 20. 
ther place ; this lowering of the cieling will be 
no diminution of the parity of the 
with regard to the chickens, as it will never hin- 
der it from holding juſt the ſame number of them. 
Ihe ſtove we have made uſe of is a common 
one, a kind of ſtove is now promiſed us which 
ſhall, with a quantity of wood Jeſs by half, pre- 
ferve in a room the ſame degree of heat as i is pro- 
cured by the ſtoves now in uſe : this is the dd. 
nter given to this invention worthy of a br 
able reward, by a very eminent perſon who um 
commiſſioned to examine it ; but we may, vith- 
out altering any thing in the uſual form of out 
ſtoves, make a much more extenſive uſe tan u ge. 
nerally made, and than I myſelf have made arfitft, 
_ of the kind of a. to warm a hot room, 
No body regard of bricks or of ped 
hies and ſtones in 4 — 1 
air of cleanlineſs; fleatnefs, and good order, [ 
cauſed the em mpey face which at eres tin 
ſtove of my hot room, and the inclofare of wor 
plates, wha filled with thoſe bricks and ſtones, be 
eule 1 was perſuaded thar theſe ſolid bodies, wh 
— 42. — have acquired 
away as air lets it 
2 wel is he — itſelf to 1 air of the 
hot room 1 Whenever I e dr 
courſe to chris in expedient, it has 
fufficed to 2 eg times 2 day into dhe 
ftove. The conſumption of wood will be ful ſeß 
conſiderable, ' i you put a vuve or regiſter in in the 
4 pe of the Rope u le Gere the Pick at which 
g goes out of - the - ALE ee as 4 have Ts 
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2 . reduced to embers, you will, by ſhut- 


* you ſhall have put a valve in the pipe of 
the ſtove, you muſt take care not to ſhut it before 
the wood is inti 


very often cloſe the valve too ſoon in order to ſpare 
the wood; which filled the room preſently with 
{moak ; a bad diſpoſition of the pipes of the ſtove, 
contributed alſo. to- cauſe the ſmoał to enter into 
the room, and this laſted during the whole fort- 


the ſmoak than ourſelves, grew weak and unable 
to ſtand on their legs, and died at laſt : ſuch was 
the fate of fifteen or twenty chickens, that were 
put firſt in hot room; and this would have 


given me a bad opinion of it, had 1 not very plain- 
ly feen that the fmoak which had been — 
there, had been their deſtruction: it was no hard mat 


maged by the ſmoak: the pipes were better diſpoſ- 
ed, and the regiſter was never ſhut but i 
could be done without the forementioned incon- 


byt clear coals, incapable of ſmoaking. 


cols adventure the chickens ever had to undergo 
in the hot room; the 
My expectation 3 "'W 
ot of two hundred chickens died; therefore t 
method of rearing them is the ſureſt, and I would 
adviſe the reader to prefer it to any other. 

Laſtly, the ſmall expence the hot room occaſi- 
am, may without diminiſhing the number of the 


weeks paſſed, and not one 


— * 69323 CEE * © CCI HtMmk =” 5# v7 . o- We _ M.A 2” 


U 4 us : 


when the wood ſhall be well kindled, 


intirely reduced to clear coals. - ' The 
ſervant I had ardeled to look to the hot room, 


night after this ſtove had been put into it. The | 
chickens which are not leſs, perhaps more affected by 


ter to hinder thoſe I afterwards put infrom being da- 


The ſmoak I have juſt mentioned is the only 
throve there much beyond 
therefore this 


Chickens it will help to rear, be of another benefit to 
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nat it may help to hatchchickens. > I bark ah 

ready ſaid in the firſt memoir that they might be 

hatched at a very cheap rate in hot rooms, with. 

out being at any further expence than is 

ito keep the chickens warm: I found in my hot 

room the degree of heat which is: proper to Warm 

eggs; I hung to the cieling a baſket capable of 

containing two hundred of them: the man who 

had the care of regulating the fire, Was not at firſt 

enough upon his guard, and he let the heat niſe to 

ſuch a degree that the firſt eggs were roaſted by 

it; but being fore warned by this diſaſter, he kept 

thoſe. which were after ward put into the baſket in 

Jieu of the firſt, in the degree of heat ſit to warm 

them with ſucceſs; the chickens were hatched there 

2A they would have been in an oven built at top of a 

bak ing-oven; which prompted me afterwards to 

increaſe the number of the egg - baſkets in the 
room. , 27115 . CC 3 5 

The manner in which 1 hang up. the. baſket 

ought to be explained here, . becauſe it informs us 

oft the method of encreaſing or moderating the 

Plat. V.. warmth: of the eggs at pleaſure. An iron- rod 

Fig 4. "= thoſe of our window-curtains;. Ora 2 

gular iron-bar, is ſupported by a couple of pins 

with round eyes at E | inch diſtance from the 

cieling like a curtain- rod: an iron-ring is put on 

that rod; a hole is bored in the ring large enough 

to receive and let turn freely the ſhank of an iron- 

: haok riveted within the ring e a rope is faſtened to 

that hook, with four other ropes meeting at top, 

and which are taſtened to the four handles of the 

baſket. The ſeveral intentions anſwered by this 

kind of ſuſpenſion are ſelf-evident: the baſkets 

in an air by ſo much the warmer as is it nearer 

pipe of the ſtoye. | You put. it nearer to or further 

from that pipe according to the: ſide toward bien 

you make the running: ring to tutti. lu fine. 
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of -Domeſtick 'Fowls:'— 
fide of the baſket which is | nearer the pipe is the 

gde-on' which a warmer air is thrown ; you eaſily 
cauſe all the portions" of the circumference of the 
baſket ſucceſſively to fill the place where the great- 
eſt heat is conſtant, and, for that purpoſe; you need 
only turn the baſket which is already rendered eaſy; 
becauſe the hook to which the rope the baſket 


ring 3 Mock, 7 ei 2 £ . F 14 wt 
Again, you have another means, the moving 
the egg-baſket into a warmer or a colder: air by 
putting it higher or lower, for there is choice of 
many different temperatures between the feveral 
horizontal columns of air from the floor of the 
bot room which you tread on quite up to the ceil- 
ing. We have already obſerved to the reader, that 
near the above- mentioned floor, the fluid of the 
thermometer ſtood at 18 or 19 degrees, at cer- 
tain times when the fame would have riſen to thir- 
ty two or. thirty three degrees, and even more, 
had it been placed three or four feet higher: now 
nothing can be procured in a plainer manner than 
the raiſing or the lowering of the baſket full of 
eggs, according as the heat of the air it is in, is judg- 
ed to be too intenſe or too languid. Inſtead of hang- 
ing the baſket on the hook, you need but faſten a 
pulley to that hook * on which you put the rope * Plat. v. 
that carries the baſket..: If this baſket is bored at Fig. 4 
the center, you will not even be incumbered in 
the hot room with the end of the rope by which 
pou cauſe the baſket to move; this end ſhall be 
vertically brought again to the center of the baſket, 
through the center of which you will make it paſs 
do convey it under the baſket, where it may be 
hlitched on a ſtick laid horizontally. r. 
I was not: ſatisfied with one ſingle baſket, I 
had three hung up in the hot room: four of them 
might be placed in it very conveniently, each 
| whereof 
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your attention to kee 
tion. If you ſu fered 


ſome for them, and more capable than the 


to hatch the chickens, and the other 


] have hardly given 


pointed out, you will ſee in proportion a much leks 


| whereof would hald above two hundred and f. 


eggs: and if you had a mind. you mi 
* and _ the —— Rs baſkets a 
owever, the more you multiply the chickens 
in the hat room, the more you will be obliged to uſe 
them clean there in proper. 
their excrements to increaſe 
in the room, it would render the air very unwhole- 
of the dung to hinder the eggs from being warmed 
with ſucceſs. The cxpence of the fire n 
for ſuch a hot room being ſo very ſmall, I would 
adviſe you to have two ; one of which would ferve 


that's the ſureſt method. 1 
— — y 

I have entered with regard 

by means of which chickens may be reared with 
{acceſs without the aſſiſtance of the real mothers, 
thing more than barely the 
hints for thoſe methods; the reader will improve 
and 2 what I ſhall have left in embrio. This 
is a ſubject which admits of a great variety of con- 
trivances, and on which a great many different pro- 


ceedings may be conceived: but, if you fix upon 


and purſue with attention any one of thoſe I have 


number of chickens die, than the chickens which 
are led and tended by the hen. You muſt not 


bowever entertain any hopes of ſaving them all; 
ve have not the capacity of bringing all childres 


their infancy: chickens have their illneſſes as wells 
We, ner are We better phy ficians for them thun for 


| ourſelves ; they haue ailments of which: we cannot 


diſcover the cauſes. They have epidemick dis- 
caſes, which cauſe great mortalities among them 
in ſome years, and which proceed ;from-caules, 


not 


2 rr eee eee os 


4 and on the dogs 


ſerre them in the microſcope ; but 
to think that it is the inſe& which Red! has cauſed 


” www Sv Yv&T ww = we F- 


_ fur-linings of which I opened the 


"of Domeflick Fowl. 


as Oat which 


proc 
of vermin, whick had | prodigiouſly — « up- 


on them, and which lay concealed in their feathers 
in form of ſpots : the vermin. was a fort of lice 


from the lice com- 
re much like that 
the fleſh of dirt 


rery different by their 
non to fowls : theſe are 
of the inſe&ts which are — 


men; the others, ſhorter, flatter and ſmaller. h 


reſemblance to a kind of ticks found 
that hunt much in 
woods and buſhes, or to a fort of large reddiſh 


mites. I negleed to have one of thoſe of my 


thickens drawn, 1 S 

them, and 1 deſtroyed them ſo compleatly, that 

[cul nd none when 1 thooght it proper to ob- 
have reaſons 


tobe repreſented under the denomination of the hen- 
ſe, in the ſecond of the plates wherein he gave 
nes of the inſects ve oa the larger 


1 fete 


chers were lined 3 . 


ä 
nol ; Vacancy == 


that my chickens had received theſs = 
inſets from the fur, wherewith the en mo- 


_ On Hatching and 'Breediig 
eſt of all to deſtroy the inſets; and by the by 
there is nothing more effectual toward deſtroyino 
the bugs which have fixt their habitation in a beg. 
ſtead and curtains, than putting both the wood. 
work and the curtains into an oven not hot en 
to burn the wood or ſinge the curtains, but warm 
enough to render its heat inſupportable to inſectz 
We might, if we were but willing. improve 
this hint in a very beneficial manner, and preſerve 
our grain againſt the inſects which devour it in 
our granaries : which operation would be of ill 
greater importance than the rearing of chickens. 

When all the inſects of the ' mothers were de- 
ſtroyed, the number of thoſe of the chickens di- 
miniſhed ſo very faſt, that in a few days I could 
not find ſo much as a ſingle: one among them. 


An Explanation of the figures of the feu 


. * 


| The head - piece of this memoir exhibits the in- 


ple 
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The firſt fig, 2 a few grains of, corn into 'a 
l which is: not very long, and of 
courſe proportionable to the ſize the pewrldtobed 
which art in it. 

The ſecund fig. is buſy about examining eahochick: 
ens lodged in a chicken-houſe longer what the fore- 
going, to ſee whether they want any thing 
The third fig. brings in a baſket. of chickens 
which. are but juſt hatched, to put den int; A 
o 


The fourth fig. covers with a hurdle 2 long has 


which, together with the caſk it is joined with, 


» Fw 


than the common ones. 
Two artificial ſemicircular mothers are me in 


the caſk. There is no mother in the bor. 


The fifth fig. is obſerving how the chickens are 


ranged in the two ſemicircular mothers of a caſk. 
There is a: communication of that caſk with the 
box 8, that has a lattice or grating at top: this box, 
ad the caſk, make together a weaning: box, de- 


* Tor the chickens that my to be able to 


fly. 5 
pa, i: is 2 bor fit for Jackling the, fore part 
of it has been taken off, that che bite pond b, 1 
the ne ET, ſeen. 90 15 


The Head-piece « I the ci auh Memoir, 1 


* 1 . >: 4 10 — E. — + Ho „ 4+ hs 


Tho head · piece of che eighth memoir rigalſo: de- 


| figned, to repreſent the manner of bringing up 
the ſeventh memoir; it exhi- 


chickens deſeribed in 
bits two of . thoſe chicken houſes, whoſe longeſt 


part is an horizontal ov covered with dung like 


tnoſe which are uſefully imployed to warm eggs. 
This longeſt part of the chicken-houſe is its hinder- 
Part, it is. placed in a room different from that 


8 glazed 


makes up one of thoſe chicken: houſes leſs imple 


Were the ſhorteſt and fore-part of it is: this is 
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glazed at top and on both ſides. In this 8 
more than the fore · parts of che to chicken- hoſe 
repreſented are to be ſeen. 

The firſt fig. which has thruſt one of his arms 
into the _ chicken-houſe, gives the chickens 
their food, or is doing dmesg to their habiu- 
tion of uſe to them. 

Fig. 2 and 3. are buſy about another | 
chicken-houſe. Fig. 2. has takey partly out of it 
the box 1 2 the chickens are lodged. The 

3. is helping fig. 2. to and ull the 
. out of the See * 4 


PLATE I. 


The figures 1, 2 and 5 P 
en- houſes buried in dung. Thoſe marked 1 and 2, 
whith- ave er by e chin har in 
ferve to lodge the chickens which are bur juk 
hatched : they are put in chat of fig. 3. when be- 
ing grown big, they want to be removed into a 
longer place, where they have more room. You 
are at liberty to make theſe laſt chicken- houſes as 
long as the place they are in will allow: but you 
| have not the ſameli to increaſe their breadth; 
the broader they are, the more difficult ir is to 
bring the air in them to the degree of heat necefla- 
ry to the thickens. 

One of the extremities P P of the chicken-houſe 
is and ought to be here buticd deeper in the 
dung than the other. 

M, the artificial mother which ought to be 
placed in the warmeſt part of the chickea-hooke 
5 I it — bedng there 
oyght to remain a ca many 
chickens between 1 of that 
mother and the end of the chicken-houſe: neareſt to 
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of Domeſtick Fowls. 
ad the extremity 
ee the ung than the reſt, and near 
eee in any other part of 


£1 the drawer wherein the paſte for the chickens 


is covered when it is thought proper: 
the ſticks it is made with ought to be cloſer to 
tach other than they are fepreſented here, ſo as not 
to permit the ſmalleſt chickens to get out, the 
chicken · houſe of fig · 3. hs and alſo to have a hur- 
dle of its o mn. 

The chicken-houſe of fig. 2. is made for duck- 
lng juſt hatched : there is at D a partition that has 

oor or hole, through which the ducklings paſs 


artition, and return from 
acious part. In the 

by the partition, B points out a bow 
| fall diſt full of Water, which ſerves the ducklings 
Inſtead of a pond. 

The fourch fig. is that of a weaning-box or 
chicken-houſe which is. ed to the ſize df 
the chiekens that begin to make uſe of their wings. 
Theſe grown ſtronger, are not the worſe for an 
ar that would not be wathye for the others. 


weanin a-houſe, its extremity 


'TVis open; it can- 
not be ſnut but witk the 


tre door X; this door 


the chickens may freely walk-about. 
CC,DD, FF, tree pieces which being put 

the ehicken-howſe anti quite 'clofe to each 

make up à compleat cover for the part of the 


cover is neceſſary Whenever you have a mind to 


cauſe the degree of the heat of the weaning-houfe 
0 


of the chicken - hou * which 


. 1 and 2; A handle wit which the ehick- 


to go into the part of the chicken-houſe ſeparated 
from the reſt by the 


thence into the more 
ſhut u 


RSTV, a box whith forms me body of the 


is faſtened to the latticed-bower YY, under which 


veaning-louſe whieh is without the bower. This 


cover af; aperture through which you may thruſt 


2 let too much air in to the ſaid weaning : houſe, or 
which 1 is the ſame thing) to cool to an exceſs the 


aperture, it is ſhut up with | a Ou Wy oe 4 


2 
: =. ny 


55 the mother. 


Face is lined with lamb-ſkin ;- that fide may, aan ell 
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to tiſe. Holes are ſeen in that cover,: ſonte of 
which have been marked O, they are left- open 
when. yqu. have a mind to. moderate. the heat, and 
they are ſtopped with — plugs, when you 
would increaſe it. 

EE, point out upon one of the portions of the 


your; band into the weaning-houſe to put the 
in on for any other purpoſe, without being obliged 


air of its cavity.; when there is no need of this 


* piece of board. | 4 20] 
M, the artificial 1 25 
* one of the n wheri the paſte ot the 


corn 1s 2 iff © 43:11 D267 08 
ly  PLAtEd 

The frſt. NY pcs an artificial mocher ſeen 
at top, before, ſideways. 


ABCD, a wooden frame Which makes hat Glid 


portion of, the upper- part, and againſt which a 
mb- ſkin P is nailed, whoſe woolly ſide: is: within 


4 ” 


BCE, is one of the ſides of the . which 
may, be made of a thin whoſe in ward ſur- 


5 the upper part, be ard wich ny a v0 ooden 

ame. 
AG FB, the fore · part or 2 of the mock 
through which the chickens enter into it. 
RS, a looſe curtain that falls almoſt quite ro the 
bottom of the mother, and ſtops the whole front 
of it, in ſuch a manner however, that it takes not 
from the chickens the liberty of getting under the 
mother; they remove and lift it up , a * 
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of Domeſtick Fos. 
they have a mind to go in and out: the hinder ex- 
remity, which is a ſmall matter lower than the 
ſormemoſt, is likewiſe incloſed with a curtain. 
AGIHCFB, an artificial mother, which has been 
turned upſide down, to ſet the inſide of it in 
view. „ apc 21. bn 566. 
P, a ſheep-ſkin which lines the upper- of 
the mother, and furniſhes a good ata the 
back of the chickens. AGHI, one of the ſides of 
the mother ſeen at the-out-fide. CF, one of the 
ſdes of the ſame mother ſeen at the ſurface of it 
which is lined with a ſheep-ſkin. RS, a curtain |, 
that ſhuts up the fore- part of the mother. T, a 
curtain ſhorter than the foregoing, nailed at top of 
the hinder part of the mother. Þ +I 
EL, two pieces perfectly alike and equal, one. 
of which is ſeen on its fide lined with ſkin, and the 
other on the outſide that has no ſkin nailed on it. 
Theſe pieces are two wooden ledges, by means of 
which the mother is raiſed higher than it was, 
when the chickens which are to inhabit it require 
it to be made ſo. You ſee in the piece L two 
' pegs placed ſo that they enter whenever you pleaſe 
into a couple of holes bored in the edge of the 
piece FC, The piece K has likewiſe two pegs fo 
diſpoſed as enter into a couple of holes bored in 
the edge of the piece GH. 3 
The figures 3 and 4, are a couple of ſemi- circu- 
lar mothers. The fig. 3. ſhews that the aperture 
through which the chickens may enter to go under 
the mother is as long as the ſide of that mother, 
which is in a ſtreight line. A like mother is 
ſeen at its circumference in fig. 4. 2 
QOP, fig. 3 and 4, a portion of the wooden 
hoop which forms the frame of the upper - part of 
the mother. 3 3 
M, a band of lamb-ſkin ſeen at the bare: ſide, 
bxt on the hocp OOP. = 
Kees or 0 | & + Y . In 
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In fig. 4, you ſee the raiſers VXY, and a fey 
others which have not been marked with letterz 
which ſupport the wooden-hoop OOP. A band 
of Heep. Ain, which is ſeen here on the bare ſide 
is faſtened on theſe bearers, the height of which i; 
that of the mother. 

The fig. 5. exhibits a chicken-houſe more finiſh. 
ed than thoſe of the foregoing plate, and over 
which it has ſome advantages. | "Mm 

Imnopq, a box which makes part of the chicken- 
| houſe: it has been broken at qy and Ps to expoſe to 
view its infide, wherein there are ſmall chickens, 
and the drawers xx in which they have their food. 
That box is fitted with a couple of treſſels zz. 

K, a place at which one end of the foregoing 

box has a ſquare pipe which fixes in an aperture 
contrived in a caſk purpoſely to receive it: this 
end being open, is the door of communication for 
the Chickens between the box and the caſk. 
abcde, a cafk opened in the place marked by 
theſe letters, that the things within its cavity may 
be viſible. This cafk is the piece that makes the 
chicken-houſe quite compleat. 3 

hi, fg, two mothers like thoſe of the fig. 3 and 4: 
it is under either of theſe mothers that the chickens 
retire into an air warmer than what they have in the 
chicken-houſe. The figure ſhews that the caſk 1s 
buried in the dung; it would be covered with it 
to a greater height, if the apertures which have 
been made to ſet the mothers in view, had not hin- 
dered the dung from being raiſed above the height 
of the mothers, as it ought to be. The chickens 
kept in chicken-houſes like this, are not ſo much 
expoſed to live in a moiſt air, as thoſe that dwell 
in chicken-houſes which in part are buried in f 
thicker hot- bed: a leſs quantity of dung is ſuffici- 
ent to warm the caſk, and this preſerves its heat, 


becauſc it is always covered with a cover like _—_ 
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chat of the caſks with which. « ovens fit 0 
eggs are ene 195 


PLATE XI. 


This plate repreſents the out · ſide of the part 
which, being added to.an horizontal-oven warmed 
with dung, incloſes together with the ſaid oven 
a place "wk fit to rear chickens newly hatched, a 

ler in Hort where there are ſeveral chickens | 
ove that have the degree of heat the | 


Ah BC, one of the ſides and the upper- pam of 
the oven warmed with d 
DEFGHI, a ſort of box faſtened at DEF aint 
the mouth ABD of the oven: the fide of the box - 
which is clapt againſt that mouth, is quite open. 
K, L, two glazed frames, moveable in an hori- | 
zontal direction, that fill up the greateſt portion of 
the upper part of the box; they ſerve to 
that box within for the uſe of the chicken. 
The frame L is here a ſmall matter beyond IE, 
it might have been placed likewiſe and Ar: 22 
M, another glazed frame, that. | 
light to the lower part of the box. {8 - 
3 , OQI, — that ſerve as a eee 60 5 
| 
QQPPTR, the door of the box: this dior muſt h 
be let down to be opened; it can be 1 — 
half way, becauſe it folds at PP. : 
QQ. hinges which the door moves on. 
PP, double turning joints, or hinges, which alloy : 
you to open but one part of the door. | 
1. R, two wooden ledges that have grooves in 
m, in which the ſhutter V moves. 


40 * 2 hook. that ſtops the upper part of * 
X 2 XYYYY, 


' IYY 


| On Hatching and Breeding 
XIII, a wall that has been demoliflicg ; 
part to ſet the body of the oven in open view 2 
the upper- part of the oven. aa, one of its ſides, 
The dung with which that fide and the upper. 
part of the oven was covered has been taken away 
f, the dung the oven reſts upon, 2 


PLATE xu. 


I be intention of this plate has been to ſhew the 
inſide of the large glazed chicken-houſe, of which 
one ſees only the outſide in the foregoing plate; 
and to ſhew that this larger chicken-houſe is divid- 
ed into three ſmaller ones, and how every thing 8 
diſpoſed there ſo as that the chickens may be kept 
warm, clean and ſafe in it. What ferves to ſhut 
the glazed box, viz. the panes, the glazed frame, 
Sc. has been taken away; there are only frag- 
ments of them left, but the bearers and the 
croſs · pieces which are the principal timbers of 
the whole building have been left intire. 

AB, BC, one of the ſides and the upper; part of 


the oven warmed with dung. 

D, the remainder of the upper-part of the top 
of the box which was faſtened againſt the upper- 
Err +. 
EK, L, portions that remained of the two glazed 
frames of the upper- part. 
- IO, HN, the two bearers of the fore · part of the 

glazed box, that ſerve inſtead of feet. 
IH, an upper croſs-piece fitted with the 
bearers IO and HN; when the door is ſhut, it 
ſtrikes and ſhuts againſt that croſs- piece. 2 
- Q, one of the two hinges by which the door 1s 
ſupported. — 
PP, the upper-half of the door, which has been 
put horizontally here, as it is when you have 4 
mind to make it ſerve as a table, y 
ur 
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V, one of the panes of glaſs which is ſet in that 
part of the door, as in a frame. 

; an horizontal poſition. 


edge: the oppoſite fide has one equal to this in 
Theſe two ledges are the floor that bears a long 


$ in this figure. 


the two upper chicken-houſes. 


broken to ſet in open view the things in the box. 


et and a half long or thereabouts; it reaches 


to pull it intirely out of the oven, it is divided in- 
to two portions which are kept together by the 
books c, c 2, and c 3. 


ſerve to fix a ſmall board, when you have a mind 


der- part. 


alters, that make it eaſy to be moved, when you 
ve a mind to draw it out of the oven. It is part- 


pon the kind of table PP which is the upper- 
part of the door, | | 
. — Khk, 


X, a ſtick that keeps the upper half of the door 

u, a floor that conſiſts only of a ſtrong wooden 
every reſpect, and placed at the ſame height. 
box which conſtitutes the upper chicken-houſe, 
ad is even equivalent to two chicken-houſfes, 
when it is divided in two according to its length, - 

bedefg, the part of the long box which ſupplic * 


at bed, quite to e, the boards of one of the 
fides and of part of the extremity, have been 


c a hook that faſtens the part c to the part b. 
The box which we are now conſidering is ſeven; 


quite to the bottom of the oven; and that it may 
te more eaſy to be handled when you have a mind 


There are at g and b a couple of grooves which 


to divide the box in a tranſverſe manner, in order 
to confine the chickens either in its fore or its hin- 


There are above aa, which mark the floor that 
lupports the upper chicken-houſe, a couple of 


ly drawn out of it in this figure; its fore-part reſts 


be covered over with dung. 


upper-part of the oven. 
which there are drawers that contain the food 


the chickens, and. their drink, which is vorhing _ 


—— quite to the bottom of the box, divides it 


per. 


yy bir * Breeding 
kkk, Sc. A wall that has been pulled down to 
ſet in open view the part of the oven which is to 


h, is the inward ſurface of one fide of the box, 
which forms the upper chicken-houſe. 
ü, the remainder of the boards that covered the 


Im, no, a c 


ouple of racks between, and ag 


plain water. 
5 CC, 71 a thin partition which being g contiguous 
its ends to that of the racks, and pro- 


into two equal chicken-houſes, either of an equal 
or an . breadth, as may be thought pro- 


rst, one of the fides of the box that conſtitutes 
the inferior chickeh-houſe ; a few chickens lodged 
in it are ſhewing their heads. 

uu, caſters facilitate the motion of the i in- 
ferior chicken- houſe. 


PLATE \ v. 


n, plate exhibits the infide of a Ane & 
to bring up chickens in, and which may 
be as uſefully imployed to hatch them: it is fine 
feet nine inches high, eight feet fix inches i 
length, and three leſs in breadth. © 
A, marks the cover of a ſtove whoſe body is 
eylinarical. It is by taking off that cover, chat 
one puts wood into the ſtove when it is wanted. 
, a grate that ſurrounds the part of the mw 
below the cover, quite to the height of the 
fare DE. This grate is divided into two par 
which may be, and which are ſeparated when the 
athes of the ſtove are taken away. D 
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reſt by a couple of ſmall partitions. 
which is placed in ſymmetry to the chicken-houſe; 


O, is hidden by the ſtove. _- 


in Which the drawers which contain the dry grains 


hung to the cieling; you muſt have of them in 


warmer or cooler air. 


the iron-pieces that ſerve to hand up the baſket. 


ingaged into the ring i. 


which the four other ropes that hold the four 
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M, a part of the mother ſeparated from the 


N, O, Q, three .chicken-houſes which have a 
communication with the annular mother, and 
which are fixt againſt it. A fourth chicken-houſe, 


P, the door through which the chickeny may 
come from the chicken-houſe O, into the mother 
and return. Each of the other chicken-houſes 
has a like door. 7 — 2 

R, a hurdle that covers the chicken- houſee 

The ſecond fig. exhibits the kind of grated box 


or the paſte given the chickens are. 
The third fig. is that of a butter- thermometer 


ſeveral parts of the hot- room e 

In fig. 4, ad is an iron- rod which the baſket full 
of the eggs to be warmed by the heat of the ſtove 
hangs on. The weight of the baſket and of the 
things in and about it, is borne by a ring which 
ſlides upon the rod, by means whereof the baſket 
may be drawn near or removed from the pipe of 
the ſtove, according as you would have it, in 


=: => 


The fig. 5. repreſents more at large than fig: 4, 


md 


h, the ring that ſlides on the iron-rod. 
I, the ſhank of another ring that goes through 
the firſt, within which its extremity is rivetted. 

This ſhank may turn freely within the hole which 
receives it. K, a hook, one of the ends whereof is 


I, a pulley fixt within the ring. The rope at 


2 —S&S ©5 = mn | FR 


handles of the baſket meet together, is put round 


that pulley. : MEMOIR 


P 
The ſequel of the mami of bringing up chickens. And. 
| of the foutral kinds of food that may be given them... 


7 HE reader has judged, no doubt, that 
A if we omitted mentioning, in the fore- 
15 ing memoir, the foods which are fit- 
d eſt to be given to chickens, we did it 


© 
Y 
8 


T 
es with an intention to enlarge upon that 
ſubject in this. We never could rear any chickens, 
i ve did not give them wholeſome food, or, 
which is commonly the ſame thing for ani- 
mals, if we did not give them food to their liking. 
However, the people of the country would ne- 
ver be at a loſs with regard to the quality of the 
foods to be given to the chickens that are hatched 
in ovens, although we ſhould ſay never a word 
about it: the foods which it is proper to give them 
no way differ from thoſe given to chickens 
hatched under hens : but what belongs to the man- 
ner of feeding them, either with regard to the 
method for rendering their food more * to 
. em 


On Hatching and BPeeding 
them, or with regard to the management and 
huſbanding the foods they conſume till they come 
to be hens and cocks, and even after that, deſeryes 
an examination which is not to be expected from 
any of thoſe who look after poultry-yards, and of 
which we ourſelves ſhall here give but an imper. 
fect ſketch, which may afterwards be improved by 
the experiments and obſervations others may be in. 
vited to make. 1 5 

The birds which have been endowed with an in- 
clination to ſet on the greateſt number of eggs at 
a time, muſt naturally have been, as they in rea- 
lity are, diſcharged of the care of carrying beak- 
fulls of food to the little ones they 2 : for 
how could a hen, a partridge, a turkey, Oc. be 
able to fill with grain the crops of twelve or 
. fifteen young? The cock and hens which are un- 
der the neceſſity of giving bill-fulls of food to 
theirs, as the pigeons, thruſhes, jack-daws, mag- 
pies, ravens, ſparrows, Wc. do, have but a fewof 
them to feed, ſometimes but two, and generally 
not more than five or ſix at moſt. There are 
hardly any exceptions to this rule; the tit-moule 
of the ſmalleſt kind is one however. We are uneaſy 
for the little mother when we find her with twelve 
or fifteen young ones to feed; ſhe ſeems to be in the 
caſe which would much embarraſs hens, .partridges, 
turkey-hens, c. till we reflect that the tit-mouſe 
makes them feed upon ſnails and worms, one 
ſingle one of which may ſatisfy any one of her 
children: what ſhe does for it with one ſingle 
bill-full, a hen 22 do it for one of 2 
ens but by bill- very frequently repeated, 
each * a ae 3 4 of 1 or millet., 

The diſtribution of flying birds into thoſe which 
are free from, and thoſe which are charged with the 
care of feeding their young, that is, into thoſe of 2 
very fruitful, and others of a different kind, — 
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at loſers, if birds of prey, crows, magpies, c. 
Tie as fruitful as hens Rien, dee were 
not more fruitful in proportion than birds that do us ſo 
much harm, and which we know not what to do with, 
actually are; theſe are diſpoſitions we do not con- 
ſider with all the gratitude we ought to expreſs 
towards him to whom we are indebted for them. 
The little bird which found in the egg ſufficient 
ſupplies for his unfolding, and his growth, and which 
enables him to break his ſhell, comes out of it with 
a proviſion of food to ſupport him a certain 
time, till he has acquired the ſtrength of ſeeing 
. out and providing for himſelf. Some authors ſay, 
but I much queſtion the certainty of their obſer- 
vations, that the ravens remain ſeven days after 
their birth without receiving any food from their 
" fathers and mothers : what is more certain is, that 
the chicken is under ho manner of neceſſi 
troducing any thing into his crop, for four and 


oblige him to take his food ſooner, by offering him 
corn ten or twelve hours after he is hatched, but in 
that caſe you make him eat before he is hungry. 


ſumed by the little bird lodged in the ſhell; it en- 
ters into his body a little before he comes to light ; 


and twenty hours. 
Ihe firſt actions of a chicken put under an ar- 


ther. If he has there met with companions 
Without determining by their example to go with 


ſhort and quick ſteps into the „ : 
| | 4 e 


of in- 


A conſiderable part of the yolk has not been con- 


x. 
been made much to our ad vantage: we ſhould be 


twenty hours, and even more; you may tempt and 


it is digeſted there, and nouriſhes him of courſe : 
it is then no wonder to ſee the little creature grow 
ſtronger, notwithſtanding he hath faſted above four 


tificial mother are more eaſy to be obſerved than 
thoſe of chickens attended by a real mo- 


older than himſelf, he is not long among them 
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he always finds there ſomething to pick up, —_ 


pecks the bottom of the box ſeveral times, between 
which he reſts and leaves pretty long intervals; he 


ſeems to do it rather to begin to exerciſe himſelf 


than to indulge any defire of eating; and when he 
begins to be hungry in reality, his pecking grows 
briſker ſtill. -- 4 


We ſaw juſt now that the laſt food the chickens 


have received from nature is yolk of egg; for 
which reaſon people have thought that the beſt thing 
that could be offered to them for their firſt meals 


was yolk of egg: it is cuſtomary to give them 


the yolk of an egg boiled hard, after having ſtrew- 


ed in ſome crums: others chop hard yolk of 


egg and crums of bread together. I have given 
it both ways to my new. hatched chickens, ſo long 


as the number of them was but ſmall; but as 
this food might become very expenſive in caſe one 


had a great number of chickens to provide for, I 


have endeavoured to make myſelf certain whether 


they would not be as well pleaſed with plain 
crums of bread: I have ſeen them eat theſe with as 
good a ſtomach as the yolk of egg, and thoſe who 
have lived upon it have been as healthy as any of 


the reſt. You will excite them to eat it by crum- | 
bling it between your fingers, and by letting a 


ſhower of ſmall crums fall round them. 
\ You muſt not omit dropping a few grains of 
' millet along with the crums of bread. "= 


very readily pick them up and ſwallow them firſt 


when they begin to eat, and their ſtomach is then 


ſtrong enough to digeft them. But though you 


ſhould not excite their appetite by this ſhower of 


ſmall grains and crums, they would nevertheleſs _ 
know very well how to pick up and fill their crops 


with what ſhould be diſperſed upon the floor of the 


chicken-houſe ; they would even ſoon learn to go 


and fetch theſe foods from - the drawer and _ 
| | cu 
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being mixt with too much filth. The ſame veſſel 
may be filled with crums of bread mixt with millet, 
or you may have two veſſels, one of which ſhall 
have nothing but bare crums in it, and the other 
nothing but the millet. 


ery; for which reaſon you muſt not forget ſoon 
to provide them a ſmall veſſel full of water, which 
muſt be ſo fixed, as that they cannot fling it down. 
t muſt be neither wide nor deep; nor is it enough 
to prevent their falling into it by its being too 
ſmall for that, it muſt beſides be ſo ſhallow, 
that they may not be able to wet any thing but 
their feet in it: but they will moſt commonly keep 


ing up their neck and head. 


may be given them ſo long as they remain in the 
firſt chicken-houſe ; they may continue to feed up- 
on it in the ſecond, and even in the weaning- 
houſe : in ſhort, they may with bread and miller, 


the ſize of large chickens. 
However, it is not enou 
making them eat, we muſt think likewiſe of help- 
ing their digeſtion. The grains of gravel and 
imall ſtones which we find the gizard of fowls and 
of ſo many other birds of their claſs partly filled 
with, ſuch as turkeys, &c. have cauſed obſervers 


no nutritive juice whatever can be extracted, were 
no purpoſe; that they were the inſtruments by 


means of which that thick ſolid conſiſtent ſtomach 
called the gizard, is able to triturate the grains 


pacity, 


cup where they ſhall have been put, to avoid their E 


They are dry almoſt as foon as they are hun- 


without the veſſel, and take in with their bill drops 
of water, which you ſhall ſee them ſwallow, lift- 


The food which I gave them on the firſt days, 


which are not a very dear diet, be brought up to 


oh to have thought of 


to ſuſpect, that theſe hard bodies, out of which 


not however ſought for and ſwallowed by them to 


and other matters which are conyeyed into its ca- 
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pacity, and that they are to it ſo many very ſmall, 


indeed, but very numerous mill-ſtones. This is 
no place to mention the experiments 1 have m 
to convince myſelf that this notion is exactly true: 
but I muſt needs obſerve here, that the ſtomach of 


even the youngeſt chickens, muſt, as well as that 


of the hens, make uſe of grains of gravel to help 
on their digeſtion, and that conſequently it is eflen- 
tial to ſpread upon the floor of the chicken-houſes 


fine grains of gravel or ſand for them to pick up 


whenever they pleaſe. I think that my little chick- 
ens have been much more healthy ever ſince I have 
taken this precaution, than they were before ! refle&- 
ed it was not to be over- looked. 7 


The chickens that run freely about our poultry- 


yards, find graſs there, they now and then eat ſome 
on't, they alſo pick worms out of the ground, and 


ſometimes catch flies and gnats, which are very 


great dainties to them. It has been my ſtudy, 
that thoſe which are detained in the chicken houſes 
ſhould not be deprived of all theſe comforts ; that 
they might have the ſame variety of dainty bits as 


| thoſe that lead a freer life; and that they might 
not be reduced to ſuch an exceſſive uniformity in 


point of foods, as might render theſe either lels 


inviting or leſs wholeſome to them. In order to 
this, I cauſed a 
at the end of each chicken- houſe: the little chick- 


lot of very green turf to be put 


ens come thither to pick up the graſs, and ſcrape 


good luck to fetch ſome worms. | 
expected, and 


But, what I never could have 


| what my continual care for them did not at all 


further, is, that the uncovered chicken-houſes 


warmed with dung, afford more inſects to them 


and with greater eaſe too, than poultry-yards and 


orchards can poſſibly yield to the chickens which 


are allowed to run about them. The ſtudy 1 _ 
| m 
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2 ground, out of which they now and then have 
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dung is the native place of a great many kinds of 
them, and that worms of various ſpecies feed and 
grow in it, and are metamorphoſed into flies 
there. A multitude of gnats of an exceſſive ſmall- 
neſs, which renders them ſometimes imperceptible to 
our eyes, proceed from the minuteſt of theſe 
worms z other gnats, a ſmall matter larger, whoſe 
form and bigneſs is much like that of our com- 


ther work by the name of Tipules, have alſo been 


into the open chicken-houſes, and adhere to their 
ſides. The chickens which ſee them much better 


them, never fail to catch in their bills thoſe which 
are within their reach; they ſtand on tip-toe, they 
jump, and even flutter a little to raiſe themſelves 

up to the ſmall flies that happen to be above them. 


and gnats, is nevertheleſs ſmall in compariſon to 
that of another kind of infects, which have no 
wings. The wood-lice love damp places, and 
ſuch where the air is mild and temperate ; they 
we commonly found in cellars, people take them 
to make a powder which is looked upon as an effi- 
acious remedy againſt many diſtempers. There 
ae ſome equally fond of dunghills; theſe have 
been multiplied in the hot-bed of my chickens, to 
a degree which I never could have expected: and 
Vhen, the hot-bed was deſtroyed in places near the 


vhich had been concealcd in ir. This is the place alſo 
where wood-lice like to keep during the day: they 


Uiperſe all over the place where the hot-bed is. 
At night, if you viſit the chicken-houſes with a 


made of inſets had nevertheleſs taught me, that 


mon gnats, and which I have diſtinguiſhed in ano- 


dung- worms: all theſe minute flies enter by ſwarms 


than ever we do, and which are eager to hunt for 


The product of their hunting in point of flies 


vall, an innumerable multitude were diſcovered, 
Ome out of their retirement in the evening, and 


it in your hand, in ſummer time eſpecially, - 
* 3 you 
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well diſpoſed to eat in the middle of the night as 


much greater eagerneſs than they do their millet, 
ſide in the artificial mothers rather than any where elſe. 


in the chicken-houſes cannot be 1 greater 
than by letting them run freely about the hen- yard, 


here to make an eſtimate to ſatisfy them, but it Is 


On Hatching and Breeding 
you will ſee the bottom and ſides of them covered 
with theſe inſects: there is hardly any place an inch 
wide but what is covered with wood-lice, and there 
are ſometimes above ſeven or eight of them toge- 
ther within that narrow compaſs; and as they are 
of all ages and ſizes, the chickens may pick and 
chuſe at pleaſure . I have elſewhere ſaid that the 
chickens are invited by the light to come out from 
under the artificial mother, and that they are a 
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they are at noon; if therefore you have a mind to 
give them a regale of wood-lice, you need but go 
with a candle at night: they pick them up with 


and even prefer them to it. The wood - lice do not 

repair to the chicken-houſes in that quantity by 
day, but yet they then lye there, and are inceſſantly 
catched by the chickens: theſe inſects chuſe to re- 


Since chickens find graſs in their habitations, and 
a greater quantity of inſects than they would find 
in the country, the expence of bringing them up 


and which we nevertheleſs ſupply with corn. But 
what do theſe charges amount to? This is a queſti- 
on which ought to be aſked by all who would know 
the proportion of the product with the expence, | 
and who would not chuſe to venture the ſowing 
more than they can reap. It might be difficult 


ſelf-evident that men had not perſiſted in cauſing | 
art of the eggs to be ſat on by hens during ſo 
long an uninterrupted ſeries of years, if a multi- 
tude of continually repeated experiments, had not 
taught them there was ſomething to be got, or 
at leaſt nothing to be loſt by ſelling chickens inſtead 
of ſelling the eggs they were hatched my, __ 


-hickens are very ſmall, and when their crop is no 
bigger than a pea, to the age when it 3 as 
lig as a cherry, that is, from the birth of a chick- 
u till it is a month old, the daily charge of the 
bead and millet it cats is exceeding ſmall : we 
hall mention hereafter ſome experiments whence 
it may be rated very near the truth; and other ex- 
periments will ſhew, that a chicken is ſtill fed at 
v great charge during the ſecond month, after 
mich time he may be ſet at liberty, - 


gon as big as they need be? What is the charge 
if feeding hens, cocks, and capons? No body, that 
[know of, ever made the experiments to enable us 


ad, as it is the baſis of the œconomy and r e- 
nent of a poultry-yard. The experiments which 


nll enable us to judge what can be the outſide of 
he expence occaſioned by the beſt fed poultry, 
nd what is the amount of the expence of fowls not 
tended with the utmoſt care, I mean of fowls 
«74 we would feed at the cheapeſt rate that 
Grains of all ſorts are the food given to poultry 


Indian corn, rye and wheat. They are fed by way 
if preference with ſome one of theſe ſorts of grains 


Ne are uſed to throw once or twice a day to the 
lows of a poultry-yard a age = of grain, which 


would conſume if it was left to their diſpoſal. 
owever, fowls are not ſo inſatiable as one would 
apt to think, from the greedineſs with which they 
a the portion of food given them. I judged it 


But what do chickens at-liberty coſt till they are 


v anſwer this queſtion: however, it is a ſubje& on 
which it is of importance to us to be well inform- 


| ave begun, and which deſerve to be continued, 


0 general, They love oats, buck-wheat, barley, 
o particular, according to the year and country. 
8 generally ſomewhat leſs than that which they 


bb not only a curious, bur alſo a uſeful thing to 
| 4 know Z 
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if ſhe had. ĩt at her dien 


would eat in one day, if 
from morning till night: theſe experiments are ft 
not only to teach us What the outſide of the ex- 
A to be made in a . fingle hen cm 
be; (a thing which muſt be known at leaſt to thoſe 
who have a mind in town' to feed hem kept in 
cops) they ferve moreover to inform us what fort 
of grain muſt be given them in order to feed then 
at the cheapeſt rate. - 7 

1 There are _ caters among hens as well 25 
among other animals. We naturally judge, and 
are not deceived, that thoſe of the largeſt "ſize eu 
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moſt of any: I have found upon examination, that 

che quantity of grain cenſumed in one day by ve. 
large hen, was to the quantity of the ſame grain pos 
coafumed in the ſame day by an ordinary ben A 


in the proportien of four to three, and that it . 
to the quantity eaten by hens of the ſmalleſt kind 
which are rightly called dwarf-hens, as two to one 
There are alſo among the hens of the ſame fize 
and kind fome that want more food than othe 
I have fometimes ſeen four of our common hen 
eat as much as eight others, among which then 
were three of the largeſt ſize, and three of the re 
maining five were little inferior to the biggeſt 
but theſe rare caſes are no impeachment of th 
r N 7 

In order to be able to lay down ſome of thei 
general rules, I kept hens under ſeveral chicken 
baſkets : each hen was alone in her ſeparate cage 
I put others in lodges, or in large huts ſhut u 
with grates, where they were much more at con 
venience, even ſo much as to be able there to 4 
eggs as if they had been intirely at liberty: and 
even gave to the hens of each lodge a cock, i 
nothing might be wanting; there were ſeven het 


in ſome of the lodges, and there were but ou 
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| which was more than cient to fill thir 
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den. drawer ya 
of that drawer "WA 


e ws at bottom 
eh 15 ha 0 
lide 0 
oyerlet by ay 55 
jump Heng on 7 the dr | 
yere my to put it out at ce 
per of the hens to {craps the grains of corn 858 1 
< the box. T heſe ſmall precautions were nece 
lay to prevent. any diminution of the corn that 
could not have been eaſily accounted for. Nor 
ud I forget to cauſe ſome gravel to be ſpread upon 
te bottom of each lodge and cage, and to haye a 
quantity of it put beſides in a ſeparate veſſel, be- 
auſe 1 CEE it proper t haſten their digeſ- 
bon. 
The meaſure * corn which a hen was ſatisfied 
nith every day, was nearly the ſame, whether it 
ys oats, buck-wheat, or barley : therefore that 
i theſe three grains that happen to be cheapeſt in 
uy year, or any country, is the kind which ought 
v be given to hens, without minding the greater 
ce of the other two. The difference of ſeaſons 
may occaſion variations in the appetite of the 
lens which I am not as yet acquainted wich: they 
May require a greater quantity of food at ſome _ 
lines than at others : what I know is, that in the 
months of January and February a common hen, 
has from morning till night corn of one * 
leſe three ſorts lying before her, cats of it in 
| Y 2 . 
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e of it it, a 15 of bo 
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containing 
omething 
2 e cock, and 
a pint. a | a middli 
+ A place ſize, between that of the latter, and that of the 
in Nu. common hens, and of three hens of the uſual 
—_— ſize. However, I have ſeen hens of Caux eat each 
mous for Of them daily the third part of a litron of either 
large and barley, or oats, or buck-wheat. _ Lb ll 
—8 One would be apt to think that wheat is the moſt 
m3 exquiſite kind of grain for fowls; the voracious man- 
ner in which they eat it, would incline us to think, 
that they would eat much more of it than of barley 
or of oats; juſt as our peaſants that ſhould be 
ſerved with none but the fineſt of bread would eat 
more of it than of the very brown bread they live 
upon. | Nevertheleſs, hens that have wheat lying at 
diſcretion, eat of it in a day but a meaſure, which is 
about one quarter part ſmaller than what they eat 
of the above-mentioned common grains. I never 
ſaw a hen eat above 3 of a /itron of the fineſt 
wheat; but we are to obſerve that this difference 
in the bulk, is more than compenſated by the dif- 
ference in the weight, 2, of wheat weighing more 
than = of oats. BY 
However, a compenſation of the nature of that 
we have juſt mentioned, is not, or at leaſt is not 
always the reaſon why a hen is ſatisfied witha ſmaller 
meaſure of one certain grain for her daily food 
than of another. Rye does not weigh more than 
wheat, it even weighs a ſmall matter leſs: ne- 
vertheleſs, the meaſure of rye, which fatisfis 
a hen from morning till night, is ſmaller th 
the meaſure of wheat neceſſary to produce the ſame 
effect; nay it is ſmaller to a degree that ſurpriſed 
me by its oddneſs, it being but one half of the 
other. The ſeven hens and the large cock above 
A > "MI HEE: ME mentioned 
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mentioned, which. eat together one litton and a 
half of wheat in a day, did not eat in the ſame 
time above three quarters of a litron of rye ; 
therefore the conſumption at a medium of the 

e eaten by each of hoſe hens was but r, whilſt 
Wel the wheat was r of a litron. 
The meaſure of Indian corn which a hen eat daily 
at my houſe was much greater than that of the 
e ſhe conſumed, though a ſmall matter leſs than 
hat of the wheat. The greateſt eaters. were con- 
tented the firſt day with eating + of a litran, but 
they took a greater liking to it afterwards, and 
the cock and the-ſeven hens already mentioned, 
which I look upon as being all. together ſomething 
above the middling rate of eaters, conſumed 
daily a litron and + of that grain: 4 of a litron of 
Indian corn did then ſtand to them in lien of + of 
a litron of wheat, and were for them equivalent to 
no more than 4 of a litron of rye. 

We eſtimate a little too high the conſumption 
of each grain daily made by a common hen, by 
taking it up at that which has been made by the 
cock and the ſeven hens, among which there were 
ſome of the largeſt ſize 3 but we chuſe to commit 
miſtakes rather by exceſs than an under rate, in 
theſe eſtimates, which relate to expences which are 
to be frequently repeated; what we ſpend leſs than 
what we were ſatisfied with and willing to ſpend, 
decomes thus clear gain. Therefore, we may 
reckon that a common hen having all day long 
grain at diſcretion, will coſt for her daily food 


Of barley, of buck-wheat or of oats, but 


of alitron, or — —— r of a litrop. 
Of wheat — 7 | 
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| On Hittching ind Bretdifg 'I 
The obſervation made above upofl the jitopyt. 
tion which the ſpecifick weight of wheat 0 
that of rye, has already ſhewed us, that if a kh 

| eats a greater medſure of one ſort of grain than of 
another, it is not becauſe of its being lighter : but 
chjs is again confirmed by the following little tables, 
Whetein che propbitia of the pte begin d 
the {evetal_griins whith hens ſeed _upoh eee 
preſſed. The firſt of theſe tables gives the weight 
of & litrin of each of thoſe fix different priſs 


ſach is it was found when they were brought ts ink 
from the corn-chandler. _ aint; 
The quantity of each of theſe grains which had 
been weighed was put into a paper bag; then it 
was left in a low and exceſſively moift, room for 
almoſt rwo months, after which it was weighed 
Again. The meaſure of ſome of them; which had 
been no more than level with the brim when weighed 
for the firſt time, was ſwelled much above it, when 
weighed again. The ſecond table gives the weight 
of each grain in this ſecond weighing. 
The ſelf ſame oY were weighed a third time, 
after having been kept for almoſt three months to- 
gether in a hot room, where a heat fit to cauſe 
chickens to be hatched had been conſtantly mai. 
tained, and the quantity of each grain, which hat 
already been weighed twice before, proved then to 
be too ſmall to fill the litron-meaſure : the bulk af 
ſome of them left in it a vacancy of four lines and 
a half: the third table ſhews what was at that time 
the reſpective weight of theſe originally equal quan- 
tities of different grains. 5 
One of theſe three tables would be more than 
ſafficient for the uſe we chuſe actually to make df 
it, but they ſhew, when compared together, hon 
many precautions ought to be taken, if we we 
willing to know the ſpecifick weight of each gran 
with a degree of exactneſs to be of uſe. Th 
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It is plainly proved by theſe laſt tables, that buck. 
wheat is heavier than barley and oats ; yet cannee 
a hen be ſufficiently fed in a-day. but 2 a meaſure 
of buck-wheat equal to what ſhe would eat of ei. 
ther of the twa other grains. Shall we think it is 
their palate that invites them to eat more of one 
grain than of another? Is it glutteny, which prompt 
us not to be ſatisfied with a quantity of exquiſite 
foods, equal to that we are ſatisfied with when we 
are entertained: with but common things, alſo a vice 
4 - guy "1 ? Is it 2 wheat is more 

eaſing to their te that they eat a quanti 
Jenks ho that a of rye ? Being willing : 
diſcover if this was the reafon, I ordered a partition 
to be put in the box in which the daily food of 
the hens of a lodge was put ; ſo that the box was 
divided into two equal cavities by that partition ; 
a meaſure of wheat was put into one of them, and a 
meaſure of rye into the other. Three hens and one 
cock, ro whom theſe two diſhes, as I may fay, 
were ſerved up at a time, did not ſhew a greater 
liking to the one than the other : there remained 
after their firſt morning-meal nearly as much wheat 
as rye. They, in the courſe of the day, finiſhed 
eating what they had left of them, and emptied 
intirely both the box of the rye, and that of the 
wheat nearly at the ſame time: nor did they do 
any thing that ſhewed that they any better liked the 
kind of grain of which a ſmaller quantity is capable 

of ſatiating them. — 
The foregoing experiment is one of thoſe which 
may eaſily and which ought to be repeated: it 1 
matter of indifference to know the ſorts of grain 
hens have the greateſt -liking to, becauſe they ae 
thoſe which ought ceteris paribus to be given them 
| in preferably. I then thought it proper to try the 
1 taſte of hens with regard to the different grains, and 
Thaye dane i no ny yeni dd 
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have not all of them the 
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ins put in different boxes as above, but alſo 
King 3 and the ſame box with two are 
grains mixt together. For inſtance, a meaſure of 
cats was mixt with a meaſure of wheat. A hen 


nd a cock to whom this mixture was given, ſhewed 


ſome what more of appetite for the wheat than for 


dn of the oats, which was not indeed a quarter, 


* even a ſixth part of the whole, but among which 


there was not a fingle grain of wheat left: the 


hen and cock had eaten the wheat with more plea- 


ſure than the 'oats. But I made another experiment, 
whence I gathered that this was not the general 
taſte of hens; it was perhaps but the tranſitory 


above mentioned couple of fowls. I gave the 
ſame day to a hen, that was kept alone under a cage, 
a meaſure of 'wheat-in one half, and a meaſure of 


coats in the other half of the ſame box. The hen 


eat in the courſe of the day the whole meaſure of 
cats to a grain, and left almoſt half of the mea- 
ſure of wheat. . A meaſure of rye was given her 
the next day; and ſhe I quay the eating it ra- 
ther than that ſhe had left of her portion of wheat 
the day before. > 
A meaſure of wheat and a meaſure of oats mixt 
together were given to the ſame hen ; ſhe took up 
grains of both ſorts with her bill, but rather more of 
the oats than of the other ; as ſhe proceeded in pick- 
ing up both together, the wheat appeared more and 


more to predominate in the mixture; the whole of 


the oats was conſumed at laſt even to a ſingle 
grain ; and the remainder of the wheat was near- 
ly one fixth part of the meaſure that was firſt 
given her of it. eee 
Another experiment taught me alſo, that hens 
| = fancy for the ſame 
Kind of food. I once ſerved at a time to a cock 
| FAROE. af 


the oats: there remained at night in the box a 


taſte of that day, the humour in particular of the 
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| On Hitching an Breeding 
and a hen kept in the fame lodging, three di 

tent diſhes, th whereof was put Rpatieely — 
a partition of one and the ſame box, vis. buck. 
wheat, oats, and Indian corn. The cock came 
flrſt to the Indian corn, and after having looked at 
it for a while, he diſdained it at laſt. He did not 
do the ſame to the Buck-whieat and oats; he began 
by picking up a few grains of the buck-wheat, and 
then went to the oats: and continued for ſome mi- 
nutes to take alternately a little of the one and 
little of the other: the hen, on the contrary, no 


ſooner ſaw the Indian corn, but ſhe fell foul upon 
it without once thinking of quitting it. I cauſed the 
partitions of the common drawer to be turned the 
other way, purpoſely to invite the hen to eat ſome 
of the butk-wheat and oats, by putting them 
more within her reach than the Indian corn, and 
to ſee whether the taſte of the cock could not be 
determined ih favour of this laſt grain, which wa 
almoſt under his bill: but he would not ſo muchas 
touch ir, and drew again near the other two kinds 
of grain for which he had already ſhewed a greater 
inclination ; and the hen went round to her dion 
corn, which ſhe began to pick up again with great 
avidity. | „ : 
= The next da the ſame cock and hen were ſerved 
with the very fame grains : they, neither of them, 
ſeemed to care for the Indian corn; the hen fired 
upon the buck-wheat, which the cock himſclt ſeem- 
ed to like better than the oats, which he now and 
then went to pick up a grain of and left it agan 
directly. All the buck-wheat was ſoon diſpatched, 
and a great part of the oats beſides ; and the e- 
mainder of chis and of the Indian corn were picked 
up in the courſe of the ſame day. 
As to the Indian corn, I muſt not forget an ob- 
ſervation, which informs us of the kind of it 
Which ought to be bought preferably; the gran; 


given 


grain that was offered them: it ſeemed to me, on 


was excited by a new kind of grain; in ſhort, we 


J Dontieſtick Fowls, - 
the moſt common kind ate yellow, but there is 
je ſort Whoſe grains are red or reddiſh, or of a 
eddiſh brown colour this is beſt. 87907) 2:0 8 
The fix ſorts of grains which are moſt generally 
to hens, and which we have ſpoken of hi- 
therto, were preſented ar once, that is an equil 
quantity of each, in a common box divided by 

tions into ſix equal parts, each whereof contaii- 
ed but one ſort of grain: the whole quantity was 
ſuch, that it ſufficed for them for above two days. 
The whole of the buck-wheat was diſpatched the 
rery firſt day; there was no barley left on the ſe- 
cond morning; the Indinn corn and the wheat were 
intirely conſumed and nearly together in the ſecond 
afternoon, and a little rye and oats were left for the 
third day. Ny Be? LF 13 v 
It would be heedleſs here to mention a greater 
number of experiments of the kind of the fore- 
going ones; I have varied and combined them a 
thouſand ways, and repeated them over and over; 
the whole ſum of what they have taught me is, 
that it is not ſo eaſy a thing as one would have 
thought, to pronounce, what are the grains which 
hens love beſt of any: it ſeemed to me, that there 
were ſome hens which eat more readily the grain 
which they had been uſed to, than any other new 


the contrary, that the appetite of ſome other hens 


find among them inſtances of the ſame oddneſſes 
which are found among men in point of taſte. R 
is very certain, at leaſt, that it is not becauſe one 
fort of grain is lighter or more to their liking, 
that they eat a greater quantity of it: it is proba- 
ble that the grain of which the ſmalleſt quantity 
is ſufficient for them, is that which ſupplies them 
in greateſt abundance with that milky extract which 
5 to mix with the blood, and ſerve to repair the 

continual 
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coninua Joſe which are made within them, 1 1 
well as; within any other animal body. Other Other experi . 
ments there are which muſt not be omitted omitted upon A 
account, will furniſh us vith prevte Brie 4 


od: i + 
which are moſt eaſy to be digeſted 
thoſe which they 8 e 


e in greater uanti 
ever, it ſeemed to me demonſtrable, . 


fix different grains now in veſtion, that 
api. e food of ape. + 
he ſeveral grains are not always given to poul- 
try in their dry form, we commonly boil that 
with which we have a mind to fatten them; we 
boil it in water, till it is grown * 
eaſily maſhed between wr 

2 1 


makes it ſwell to ſuch a degree, 
the — which contained it to 


oY — Fae: beuge 
_= grain to that degree is 


ö = bing d Aeg h burſt 
looked — — to bern u fg thy 
I know not whether this notion pak. -« — 8 2 
upon comparative experiments made 4 fuf- 
n wp 'tis what they indeed ought to 
be, and I ſhall make it m my taſk in time, but they 
are in ich r e be GeaGE III: the 
int in w ey may ug to it, 
2 to know whether it coſts more to feed fowls 
with burſt grain, than with that which has not 
been boiled, whether a hen eats more or leſs of the 
1 than of that which is not ſo. To make 
myſelf ſure of this I cauſed four /itrons of each of 
the ſix different grains now in queſtion. to be boil | 
ed. The following table gives ves the proportion of 
the increaſe, in point of bulk, procured in each 
kind of grain by the boiling that cauſed their if 
ins to vir, and 8 aka . 
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bern burſt, have filled nearly — 10 2 
4 Litrons of buck-wheat, after be- 
ing burſt, have almoſt filled 14 krrons, 
4 Litrons of Indian corn, aſter 
* having been burſt, have filled a- F300" a 16 
"14 Litrons of wheat, after having 
been burſt, have filled a little more 
Lino of Ye, after ee 10 de 
4 Litrons of rye, $ 
5 have filled nearly | / IT 


us hon 


Although rice is not common a in FOE 
to have been thought of as a p food for fowls, 
| nevertheleſs'thought myſelf obliged to make niy- 
ſelf ſure of the degree of thu naſe of its bull 
. by boiling : 1 knew very well that it 
twelled it 4 an infinitely ener degree chan any 
ef our uſual grains. 
The reader doubtleſs thinks that 1 maſt have 
tried the taſte of hens with regard to the ſeveral 
boiled grains as I had tried it with regard to the 
ones; that I muſt have endeavoured to 
ver by experiments like unto | thoſe: above- 
mentioned, whether the boiling would render each 
kind of grain more or leſs in viting to hens, and 
what among the different kinds of boiled grains 
| Vere thoſe. which they liked _ * 4 — 2 
ments were varied and repeated for that p e 
beyond what was a hens were ſerved with 
two, three, four, five 'and fix different diſhes : 
| fometimes all the diviſions of the box which were 
n leu of the drawer, were filled with burſt * 


but every one of them with a kind different from 
that of the reſt; ſometimes each kind of grain 
| Hilled a couple of diviſions, one of them having 
| nothing hut boiled, and the other nothing bur dry 
grain in it. All I- have been able to calle from 
theſe often repeated trigls, is, that the numher of 
the hens which prefer boiled grain to theray, js the 
greateſt, but that there gre many of them, that will 
chuſe cating the dry grain on certain days. have 
not as yet been able to find any permanency in the 
preference they gave to any kind of burſt grain; thoſe 
which had been fonder of boiled wheat on one day 
in particular, -haye, on another day, preferred the 
 buck-wheat, or the Indian corn, the oats or the 
barley, or eyen fometimes the rye : however, l 
jadged that the laſt of theſe, whether byiled or 
raw, was in general what they liked leaft of any. 
Theſe experiments ſerve at leaſt to make us ealy 
as to the choice of the 2185 they muſt be {ed 
wich; as they leave us at liberty to give the pre- 
ference £0 the cheapeſt of all. 7 10 ot {| 
But other experiments of the ſame kind were 
neceſſary to inform us, whether there Was any 
economy, in feeding hens with boiled grain, or 


uo benefit at all to be got by cooking it that 


way, or rather even a detriment reſulting from it. 
$q long as we already knew the quantity of a dry 
grain which a hen could conſume in one day; al 
what remained to be examined was, whether after 
the ſwelling procured by the boiling in a like quan- 
tity of the Game grain, the hen would or would 
not eat it in aue day: the reſults of gay expert 
ments that way, are theſe. - 


Notwithſtanding the canſiderable fwelling pro- 


cured. in the rye by boiling, the conſumption made 
of it in that condition — hens, far from being 
diminiſhed, would rather be increaſed a ſmall mat 


ter. The ſeven hens and the cock which had q 
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but 4 of 5 lcronof dry rye in one day. cat in the ſame 
tine three litrons of the ſame grain boiled: now, 
ating three litrons of boiled rye, is conſuming + 
i a bon of the dry one, Which is 8 quantity 
gester by r than 5 ot a litron: therefore it would 
colt 4 * to feed hens witk boiled rye, than to 
feed them with the ſame kind of grain dy. 
The hens which would have eaten four litrons 
of common oats in 'a couple of days; eat allo 
in two days the fame quantity of that grain,” al- 
though the boiling which bad made js burſt, had 
ſwelled it ſo as to make it fill ſeven litrons: it caſts 
therefore as much to feed hens with. boiled Dats; as 
it coſts to feed them with dry ones. 


Buck- wheat ſwelis yet more by burſting than 
cats: do: rr 


4A 
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have un pretty lang being, become 
fourteen litrons; and yet there is hoching, ar ac 
the moſt a very trifle to be got by boiling that 
grain : the — are able to diſpatch the fourtaan 
ktrons of that fwelled wheat nearly in the fame 

time in which they eat the four Ease of the ſame 

grain leſt in its natural ſtate. | 
But there wauld be economy in feeding hens 
rather with Andinn can boiled, chan with the ſame 
gram in its natural condition: thaſe who would 
ave caten.a litron and 4 of this laſt grain, cat hut 
three Aitrons a day of the fame gram rain boiled, 
nhich are nat cquivalent to one litron of that which 
has not been ſwelled hy boiling it: it was for two 
days and no more that they have been able to eat 
three — — in 4 21 in + pes one — — 
tO following 8 enoug a 0 a | 
ltrons of that rice grain, whether the fad of 

the two days before, had enabled them to do a- 
terwards with a, laſſer quantity of it, or whether 
their fancy for that prepared grain bad ſlackened, 
Neverthelels, there would be a benefit of , 


EE 
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day with a couple of litrons, which would N 


one half 


of boiled barley are the equivalent of no more 


| + to 3, as 10 to 6, or as 5 to g; fo that 


of boiled barley in one day, eat likewiſe three | 


could not eat above one litron and a half of dry 7 
dry barley ; again, the litron of boiled wheat 1s 


-. 
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if they were to eat three litrons of boiled India 
corn a day, and the profit would be much more 
conſiderable, if they continued to be ſatisfied ey 


equivalent to + of a litron of the ſame grain dry: 
there would be x and 4 to be got upon the quan- 
tity of it which they muſt have in a day, and a 
x and + are equal to r, this would be ſaving above 


Again, there is great benefit to be got by feed - 
ing hens: rather with boiled than with dry barley. 
Hens which would have eaten two litrons of the 
latter in one day, eat but three litrons of the 
former: now 10 litrons of boiled barley being the 
product of 4 litrons of the dry one, three litrons 


than 3 of a litron of the dry; therefore the ex- 
pence in dry barley is to that of the boiled, as | 


there is 5 of the quantity of that grain to be 


ſaved, by giving it to the fowls boiled rather than 


The foregoing table ſhews that the ſwelling of 
boiled wheat is nearly the ſame as that of boiled 
barley ; but my hens have taught me that there 
is not ſo much to be got by boiling the former as 
by boiling the latter: the benefit of it amounts to 
no more than 2, which is but one half of the other 
profit: the ſame hens which had eaten three litrons 


litrons of boiled wheat. Theſe three laſt litrons 
do not ſtand in ſtead of as great a quantity of dry 
wheat, as the three litrons of boiled barley ſtand m 
lieu of ſo much dry, ſince the hens in queſtion 


wheat in one day, whereas they eat two of the 


equivalent to no more than 3 of the ſame 155 


7 —— 
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+ feu of only £'of the dry one. Whilſt the 
bens eat in boiled wheat no more than the value of 
+ of the fame n they would have eaten 
1 litron and a half or 455 of a litron of white 
in its natural ſtate ; therefore, the proportion of 
lat they eat of corn when dry, is to Wat they eat 
«it when boiled, as 44 to © or 42, or 43 f to 
12, or as 5 to 43 there is then a benefit of 5 to be 
pot by feeding hens with boiled Wear. 
We are able, by means of the experiments we 
have juſt mentioned, to judge in every country 
which is the food ceconotny preſcribes to be there 
viven to A © Theſe experiments teach us, 
that if they are fed with wheat, barley, and Indian 
corn, there is a great profit to be got by never 
ving them the ſaid grains but when they have 
well boiled, becauſe the expence of the fire 
neceſſary to boil theſe grains till they are quite ſoft 
and burſt, is but ſmall in compariſon of . what is 
faved upon the quantity of them: in the families 
where a porridge-pot is conſtantly upon the fire, 
the expence of the ſaid boiling is nearly made, as . 
a very ſmall addition of wood will ſuffice to make 
the water of the kettle, wherein theſe grains ſhall 
de put, to boil. But the ſame experiments have 
ſhewed us, that there is no huſbandry in boiling 
dats and buck-wheat, and that there would even 
reſult an increaſe of expence, (though a trifling 
one in the main) from feeding fowls with boiled | 
| In ſhort, the ſame experiments will make it eaſy 
to be decid&d every where, whether the charges of 
the feeding of fowls that have as much grain as they 
an poſſibly conſume in their power, do not exceed 
tie product that may be expected from them; and 
Whether the hens which are kept in coops, or 
her places that ſupply little or no addition 
>: to 
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On :Hatching and Breeding 
to the food given them, may repay: us jr 
what they colt. us in keeping. Why :ſhqi 
not be curious to know how much a hen Would 
coſt a year, when kept in a very .unfayourable 
place, and even over fed with a certain ſort of 
pain? Let us ſuppoſe that grain. to be.barley ; we 
have already ſcen that if a quarter of a litron of jt 
is given her every day, ſhe will have enough and 
to ſpare ; therefore, ſhe will eat 365 quarters of a 
litron, or 91 litrons and + every year, which be- 
ing divided by 16, will be 2 into buſhels, 
Paris meaſure : the quotient of that diviſion is 5 
buſhels, -x1 litrons and 2, which are an ample 
proviſion of food for a common hen during the 
courſe of a whole year. Let us {uppaſe that pro- 
viſion to be 6 , buſhels, in order to have a round 
ſum which does not much increaſe the expence, 
and makes the calculation more eaſy; thoſe fix 
buſhels make half a Settier, Paris meaſure, When 
the ſettier of barley is bought in this town at ſeven 
livres and ten ſous, which is the price it colt me 
the laſt year, the hen coſts in a year 3 livres and 
15 ſous which ſhe will have repayed with intereſt, 
whenever the number of the eggs ſhe ſhall have 
laid in the courſe of that year ſhall be above 75; 
for there is no ſeaſon in which a ,new-laid-egg is 
not worth at leaſt a penny at Paris, and there arc 
times when it coſts. two, three, or even ſometimes 
four ſous, ts „ ; 

If inſtead of dry barley, which we have given 
this hen, we never give it her other than boiled, 
there will be 3 to be deducted from the annual ex- 
penee, which will be then reduced to 45 %. 

The expence juſt ſer down is that of à hen de- 
prived not only of the liberty of going to feed an 

| ſome green plot, but even of that of going i 
ſcratch on a dunghill : this laſt privilege may lf 
{en the expence more than we are apt to think, me 


reduce it to about one half. I had one and twenty 
tens, among which: there were ſome young ones, 
tut ſo large for —_— that ſome of them al- 
ready laid eggs 3 they all of them hated to leave the 
dot bed whereon they had been hatched, and rear- 
ed; they had beſides a mutual affection for each 
other: my gardener, who had tended them from 


as very fond of, had found, by a great many er- 
ers often 9 that three litrons of oats, 
or three litrons of dry barley, which come up to 
' the fame, were more than all theſe hens could com- 
zaſs in a day; they would have ſufficed 24 f 
of the ſame ſize. Each hen had coft but + of 
ltron of dry barley a day, that is, one half 
the barley which we have ſeen our hen eat u 


diminiſhed by half; if ſhe had the liberty 
ſcratching a dunghill, and that expence would not 
exceed two and twenty ſous and a half. 
If beſides the liberty of ſcratching dunghills, 
your hens have green mo to go a grazing from 
morning till night, which they are naturally in- 
lined te do, and which they certainly will do out 
of a kind of neceflity if you give them corn but 
ſparingly, you will be able to diminiſh above one 
half of the ſum which a hen would coſt you that 
ſhould have boiled grain almoſt at diſcretion : in 
which caſe each hen would be very well fed during 
the courſe of a whole year, for eleven — 
If che reader wants an example in the great to prove 
that the laſt reduction far from being exceſſive, is 
even yet too ſmall, the hens of my own poultry- 


vell fed: my poultry conſiſted, during the months 
ef November and December, of about three hundred 
amals, not all of the hen kind, nor even all of 
% Z 2 „ 
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a cage. The expence of the latter would then be 7 


yard may afford him one. I love they ſhould 'be 
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their hatching, and who uſed them like creatures he 


| cocks, pheaſants, and ducks: theſe laſt, the phe 
ſants excepted, eat more grain than the hens. The 
I. 
With a e D Ol Darley, i Was 
Siren them till boiled, and That at twick; for hen 
are ſatisfied when they have two good meals allow 
ed them every day, and when. you have given 
them, at hours pretty equally diſtant, enough toil 
their crop twice. They amuſed themſelves be- 
tween whiles, in hunting after inſects and picking 
up the graſs. It is not the ſame, with: chick- 
ens: they digeſt more in prope jen. that Gain 
and are almoſt always ready to eat. The morning 
portion, a ſmall matter larger than the other, my 
|. * poultry had between ſeven and eight or thereabouts, 
Z and the laſt portion was given them at one in 
thEafternoon. The hens, tis true, found ſup- 
plements in the dunghills of the yard and the 
ſtables, and greater helps ſtill in a couple of graſs- 
plots which were the ornament of a yard. But the 
green turf did not ſupply them with as much graſs 
in theſe two months, as in ſeveral-other months of 
the year. I am of opinion, that if all my poultry 
had been only hens and chickens, and they had 
been 365 in number, they would have lived very 
well upon the ſame buſhel of barley, which had 
ſupplied only 300 birds, among whom there 
| were ſome that eat a great deal more than the hens: 
the expence of one of theſe for a whole year, had 
then been no more than a buſhel of raw barley, : 
that is, under eiglit ſees, reckoning the ſettier of Wi 
barley at 7 livres and 10 ſous : but that grains I 
much dearer in proportion to the other kinds at | 
Paris than in the country. 8 
try inſtead of 


Bran is oftentimes given to pou 
1 grain, to avoid expence: theſe bruiſed ſkins, where- 
| in remains but very little of the flowery __ -- 


em not to be ſo fit to afford nouriſhnient as the grain 
nel which has all the flower in it) Is then the 
benefit of * bran to the grain ſo 
cry great as 1 em to think it? The experi- 
nents I have made do not prove this. Bran is given 
reduced to a paſte by means of water with which 
itis mixt; ſome people make it boil; but its bulk 
i not increaſed by the boiling” to any quantity 
yorth the minding. Two meaſures of dry bran 
diluted in water, ſerved the chickens to which 1 
them, inſtead of one ſingle meaſure of boiled 
ey, and conſequently of but I of à like mea- 


fure of barley in its natural ſtate ; therefore, two 
ſttiers of bran would not feed the hens a longer 
ime than would of a ſettier of barley. Whilſt 
barley was bought in at the price of ſeven livres 
nd ten ſous for a ſettier, the ſame meaſure of 'a 
middling ſort of bran coſt me two livres and four: 
teen ſous, My hens which eat 5 livres and 8 ous 

worths of that bran, would then have eaten but - 


bur livres and ten ſous of barley, Which, on 
r food for 


* other hand, ſeems to be a much bette 
Although we have under-rated the annual ex- 
ſence of each hen fed in town with boiled barley, 
nth what ſhe can pick up from dunghills and 
nth the graſs ſhe may eat, we nevertheleſs have 
Red it above what the hens which live at full li- 
in the country in farms and villa's, coſt their 
talters : thoſe who love their hens beſt in the 
kid places, are contented with ordering a few 
andiuls of corn to be thrown to them in the morn- 
ud in the afternoon, ſeemingly rather to ſee 
em aſſembled together than to ſatiate them: but 
7 len thoſe who happen not to be preſent. at theſe 
Wſtributions, do not paſs the day the leſs comfort- 
7 for that. There are ſome to which that diſ- 
Wition is allowed but once a day during the 
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major part of the year: corn is given twice 3 
in che herd ſeaſon only, when graſs is — 
the ground, now grown too hard to be ſcratched 
up. That grain which is given them ſparingly, i 
in great meaſure of no price at all, it conſiſts moſt 
commonly of ſiftings, or is of that which has been 
”-y and which. no body would give any thing 
or. Mr. Jalaberi, a learned profefior of Genevg, 
has informed me, that hens are fed-with hardly 
any thing but tares in the adjacent places to 
that town: that grain bears a price there propor- 
tioned to that of the others. Hens find. better 
corn about barns, and in the neighbourhood of the 
other places where corn is thraſhed, round ſtables, 
and in all the roads where ſtraw has been carried 
and ſcattered. When they have very wide places 
to expatiate in, the dunghills and green plots ſup- 
-ply them in great abundance with foods of ma- 
ny other kinds ; but _ we never rm die = 
hunger, even among the peaſants who give 
nothing, or hardly any — almoſt thro 
the whole year; they are able to live alt we 
take no manner of care of them; the time about 
which they are at any expence, is when we have 2 
mind to fatten them more than it is neceſlay 
they ſhould be for their health. N E7 
Beſides, ſhould you beſtow meat on your ben 
in 2 laviſh manner, they would always. have thei 
eggs to pay for their keeping; but is it the lame "Timed 
with the chickens, that can never pay the expenoguey "7 ic 
you are at, but by their fleſh ? The eſtimate d 
what they coſt is not eaſy to be made; their dai 
* at firſt is ſo very ſmall, that i e 
hardly be calculated, it increaſes with their a8 
The new hatched chicken has a erop which ma] 
be filled with a quantity of food no bigger tin 
a pea; at the end of a few weeks, his crop 
contain a quantity of food no bigger than a che 
ry; and he is come to being eatable, We 


the 


 - of Dbnivſticle Fo 3 |} 
of his crop is ſuch as would holde 


* The crop of a hen crammed witlr 
m, is bigger than a common apple. It is theſe | 
nariations in the capacity of the crop, or (which is | 8 
il one) in the quantity of food digeſted: every 
day, which render the eſtimate of What the chicken 
ſpends, till it is fit for the table, difficult: however, 
— very variations may incline us to ſee with leſs 
ſurpriſe chat a chicken three'or four montlis old'is* 
not commonly ſold for no more than two ſous or 

wo ſous and a half in countries a hundred leagues? 
from Paris, even in years when corn is not cheaper 


there than in the countties adjacent to that large 
ad populous 'town. We have proved the poſſibi- 
ly of feeding a hen a whole year for lefs than 
aght-pence, and conſequently, for two ſous” or 
bro abouts during three months: ſuppoſing the 
chicken to be fed with the ſame diet as the hen, if 
we knew the proportion of the conſumption ' of 
ſoods he makes till he is three months old, to the 
conſumption made during the ſame time by a hen, 


unt he coſts for his food might be eſtimated ex- 
c enough: ve ought to judge at leaſt that what 
V conſumes in food 1s but a very ſmall portion of 


wat the other eats, and that therefore the bring- —_ 
ng up of the chicken cofts but a ſmall part of two ' _—_ 

bus. It muſt needs be ſo, ſince the experiments 1 

ſepeated during a long ſeries of years, have not in- 
emed the ny N that they were at all hurt 

V elling their chickens at ſo ſmall a price, ſince, 
© ſhort, they have not dag them that they 
would be greater gainers by ſelling the eggs, than 
7 cauſing chickens to be hatched from them 
truth is, that theſe chickens live in the coun- 
=") after the ſame manner as the hens that lead 
lem, and that it is only during a few weeks, that 
ullet is diſtributed among them at ſeveral hours of 
de day, which grain is not dearer, and often much 
aper than wheat; that grain or any other is 
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terwards given them but two or three times a * 


ſelves would then be always naked in the places 


at moſt, as an entertainment. by 

_ Theſe obſervations are ſufficient to ſhew thut 
the charges we are at by the ancient method of 
feeding and rearing chickens are very ſmall ; but 
they never will prevent our fears, that the feed. 
ing of chickens kept in chicken-houſes, and in 
weaning-boxes, may be more expenſive. We 


ſhall be enabled, in the fine ſeaſons of the year, 


and at all other times when chickens are reared in 
the country, not to keep a great while in thoſe 


long boxes the chickens that have been hatched in 
ovens, we ſhall be enabled to put them under 
cages upon the green graſs, and to bring them up 
after the very ſame manner as thoſe which are beet 
under hens. 258 | 


It will be only. the chickens you may have a 
mind to bring up in ſuch times of year when none 


are reared in the country, that muſt not be ſuffered 


to go out of the chicken-houſes, the weaning 


boxes, and the hot rooms before they are grown 
big and ſtrong. Their rarity at thoſe times will 
always keep them at a price that will be more than 
a compenſation for the over-plus of what they 
ſhall. have ſtood in for their food more than other 


chickens, be that over- plus ever ſe conliderable 


it is nevertheleſs but very moderate, the trial I have 
made towards making myſelf able to eſtimate them, 
have convinced me of it, although they have not 


. = 


been carried ſo far as one might wiſh, and a | 


could have wiſhed myſelf. 


If chickens and hens were multiplied to ſuch a 
degree, that the compaſs in which they would be 
kept ſhould not be proportioned to their number 
the ground upon which they would diſperſe them- 


where it ought to be covered with grals 3 the 
green blades. of graſs ready to ſpring out . 
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_ of Domeſtick Fowl , 
ground, would be cut off by ſome beak. or other 
x ſoon as they ſhould begin to peep ; the grains 
hat ſhould fall to the ground in ſtirring up the 
aw, would be picked up almoſt as ſoon as fal- 
kn; dunghills would be totally deſtitute of in- 
ſets, the very worms of the ground might be- 
come ſcarce : all the poultry. would then have al- 
moſt nothing to feed upon but the corn that ſhould 
be given them, the L of which would then 
become an object well worthy our attention. Geeſe 
and their goſlings, ducks and their ducklings, 
know how- to go in ſearch of food beyond = 
houſe of their maſter, they know how to go and 
ive abroad. Young turkeys, which are ſo very 
tender in their youth, during which they have 
been fed with nice things, when come to a certain 
ſize, are no longer liable to any impreſſions of the 
ar, and will feed upon any thing: the greater the 
number of the young turkeys is, the leſs it coſts 

to find them with food, becauſe you have for a con- 
ſtancy nothing to pay but the victuals of a young 
boy * with the care of leading them to the 
fields, of kee 

ng 
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elds, ing them together there, and of bring- 
ing them back at It were to be wiſhed that 
one might likewiſe lead to the field 


ge flocks of 
chickens ; I ſay of chickens, becauſe there might 
dean inconvenience in mixing with them the hens 
that fit; you might in that caſe multiply the 
number of your poultry at your pleaſure, and the 
charge of feeding them would not, be increaſed by 
it. It would perhaps be difficult to render the 
| chickeng which have been brought up after the 
uſual manner as tractable as turkeys are, ſo as to 
ſuffer themſelves to be led in arg flocks to the 
Y fields : however, the accounts of a great many 
| travellers do not only incline us to believe that 
this may be done, they oblige us to think that this 
practice is already eſtabliſhed in ſeveral countries: 


they 
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aſſure us, for inſtance, that the inhabitemt «; 
— the iſlands of the green ' cape, N 
morning their poultry, hens, and chickens to the 
mountain, and bring them home again at night. 
But what might be difficult to be brought about 
for chickens hatched under hens, and reared after the 
uſual manner, would not be fo difficult for chick. 
ens hatched in ovens, and brought up without ever 
ſeeing a hen among them: As a greater number of 
thefe may be fed, and ſeveral hundreds and. even 
thouſands of them be put together, they, as it 
were, contract a greater degree of ſociableneſs, and 
their habitual taſte inclines them to live more in 
company. Befides, having always been tended by 
either a man or a woman that ſtood them in ſtead 
of a mother and a nurſe, they are extremely 
tamed : I have feen ſome of them, that came at 
the call of my gardener in what place ſoever they 
were, and ſuffered themſelves to be taken. up and 
handled by him whenever he pleaſed : it depended 
intirely on him to make them follow his ſteps 
in the yards, and it would certainly have been in 
his power to lead them very far into the country: 
they very often became troubleſome to him, by 
their fond eagerneſs. to be with him; they obſti- 
nately came and kept between his feet, ſo as to 
make him be afraid to cruſh and ſtep upon them. 
But we may, without turning our poultry out 
of their yard, feed them with ſomething of the 
things which the country affords them in greateſt 
plenty, and for which they will leave all the reſt, 
and we may do it without being at any other 
charge but that of the trouble of collecting that 
food for them. A hen thinks herſelf very h 
y, when after having ſcratched the ground 
has the pleaſure of plucking a long worm out 
it: however, it frequently happens that her pre} 
is ſnatched away from her by her companions, 1 
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it hang on her bill, and who are as greedy of 
be ſo much to 7 liking of chickens as that. But 
the propoſal of feeding a great number in good 
meafure with ground-worms, will appear a kind of 
chimera : where can one find a quantity of 
worms equivalent to buſhels and loads of corn? 
How is it poffible to fetch that multitude of worms 
out of the ground ? We are not ſufficiently in- 
formed how largely the ground is and muſt needs 
be ſtocked with theſe inſects; they are the fund of 


ſpecies of birds, and almoſt the only one to 

ſerve their life during the winter: A long Si 
laſta, the ravens, the crows, the mag-pipes, the 
jack-daws, the wood-cocks, the plouvers, the lap- 
wings, the thruſhes, the larks, and ſo many o- 
thers, the endleſs lift of which would be too tedi- 
ous, and in which partridges and pheaſants may 
be included in ſome degree, as long as the winter 
laſts, I ſay, all theſe birds borrow their chief ſub- 
fitence from the worms of the ground. A man 
led, as I have been, from the ſtudy of the hiſto- 
ry of inſets to the ſtudy of the hiſtory of thefe 
worms, is all amazement at the conſideration of 
the immenſe multitude of thoſe which lie conceal- 
ed under ground. Huſbandmen, in the moft 
, Plentiful years, and by dint of the hardeſt labour, 
are not able perhaps to raiſe« in their fields, when 
ploughed and ſowed, - number of _-_ of * 
containing a quantity of grains in weight equal to 
that of « 4 == at he Haden in the earth of 
thoſe very fields: there are probably in each field 
more worms than ears of corn, and there is many a 
worm that weighs more than all the large grains 
of the ear that has the greateſt number of them. 
However, the grounds that ſwarm with the greateſt 
number of worms, and of large worms too, are 

not 


food aſſigned to an amazing number of different 


for birds: thoſe for whom they are deſign 
<4 are not charged with the care of cauſing inſefts 
to multiply, 'and they have been 
hills fit to dig them out of their ſubterranean ha- 
May we not with juſtice ſhare thoſe in- 
ſects with wild birds, in favour of our domeſtick 
fowls? Although we ſhould make the portion of 
theſe ever ſo great, the others will never ſuffer by 
it But how can we, ſome will aſk, make collecti- 
ons of theſe worms ſo conſiderable as a poultry- 
id require them to be? To do this; we 
need only be willing it ſhould be done: | theſe pro- 
require the robuſt hands of our 
harveſt- men; children will be able to 
work in the country : we need, in 
them to it, or rather in order-to 1 their fa- 
thers to compel them to that work, only to render 
ground- worms a vendible commodity, and ſet a 
price on them, which, though much inferior to 
that of the cheapeſt grains, will ſerve to reward 
ſpent their-time in a ſtate 


gourd 


hitations. 


| qd would: 


viſions will not 


thoſe who ſhall not have 
of abſolute idleneſs. 
Two different means of mak 


—— 


er to in 


gage 


e their 
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ided with 


ing in a ſhort time a 
very plentiful collection of worms are known to 
fiſhermen, who uſe them when they are to bait 
the hooks of a great many lines : theſe are only 
two equivalent methods of determining worms ta 
come out of their holes: when they are out either 
ntirely or in part, it is very eaſy to take them with 
| the hand. Thoſe inſects have, and it is likely they 
know that they have a very formidable enemy, 
Which dwells under ground as well as they. The 
mole never ſpares thoſe ſhe finds in her way: it is 
| Probable her motive for undermining ſo many 

0 roads is, to provide herſelf food when ſhe is 


gry. The worms informed that the motions 
made under 


ground may prove fatal to them, and 
re ſigns of the approaching of a mole, are thereby 


deter- 
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determined to get out of their holes. That they 
have this knowledge. is very well proved by the tod 
methods uſed by fiſhermen as above-mentioneg- 
both ways require that a couple of men ſhould be 
imployed in this buſineſs. The firſt method 
a man armed with a three prong'd pitchfork : he 
thruſts the three points of it about half their length 
or more, that is, 4 or 5 inches deep into the 
und; when he judges they are deep enough, 
he continues to handle the fork, and to move it ſe- 
veral times backwards and forwards: by which 
means he makes the earth above the fork to move, 
which frightens the worms and gives them terror: 
they leave their hole to come out on the graſs, 
where they are taken by the companion of him 
that frightens them. 1 Oy 4 
| The ſecond way of forcing worms out of their 
holes, does not require a man thus armed: he muſt 
have wooden-ſhoes on his feet, and ſtamp and 
kick the ground as hard as he can, letting each 
foot charged with the whole weight of his body, 
fall alternately, and ſeveral times together upon 
the very ſame ſpot : theſe repeated blows ſhake 
the ground, and, as well as the motions of the 
fork, hurry the frightned worms out of their 


holes. 
I have in no time, in leſs than half an 
hour, ſeen anglers fill up with worms, and that 


by each of the two above-mentioned methods, 
pou or wooden-bowls that held above a couple of 


This work, when it ſhall have aſtill greater object, 
will produce a great many worms, if one takes 
care only to pick up all thoſe it ſhall produce 0 
view: there is no. ſquare plot of ground in 4 
garden after it has been turned up after wet wei” 
ther, that will not procure a good many of them, 
if the gardener will but give himſelf the n 


© 
| 


r thoſe that ſhall appear in the earth turn- 


10.83 by each ſtroke of the ſpade: my gardengr 


dove two thirds of one of thoſe little .carthern 

wherein flowers are put, that is, enough to 
Au almoſt a couple of litrons. = 
We are taught by the e 
cows, and by that of ſmaller birds of many dif- 
ferent ſpeci nakin 
lions of 3 3 OT — — 
ing till night the plo our plough- men, 
which wg up k clods of earth, offers 
them choice of worms which they need but only 
uke without giving themſelves the trouble of dig- 
ging very deep into hard ground, as they are ob- 
iged to do at other times. Our huſbandmen's 
children need only do as the ravens, the crows, and 


© theſe inſects in one day. | 7 
You may without going out of your gardens, 


great many days, or rather nights of the year, .I 
mean, in if the nights which are ſomewhat moiſt, 
or that have not been preceded by a long drought. 
We have already obſerved to the reader, that the 
arth is covered at ſome times with the worms 
dat get abroad; although they be always ready to 
tire into their holes again, which they do with 
great ſpeed ſo ſoon as they ſee any one drawing 
ber: you'll be able to ſurprize a great many of 
dem, notwithſtanding the light you are obliged 
to carry in your hand, if you approach them wath- 
but noiſe, and are ſkilled by cuſtom in that kind of 
lunting. Thoſe that are intirely out of their hole, 
nd thoſe that are out of it in good part, thoſe 
"ho are joined to multiply their ſpecies; and that 
Te buſy about fertilizing each other mutually, will 
Mt have time to eſcape before they are laid N 

ur 


4 — filled with worms in one morning 


ple of ravens and 


ſpecies, a means of making , col- 
rom morn- 


the other birds, to collect a prodigious quantity of 


make very plentiful collections of worms, ina. 


a 


Our poultry would be very badly and u aeg 
fed, if we never gave them any but the collection d 
worms of the day; there would be days that would 
produce nothing, and others that would produce too 
much. The worms know how to dive very deep 
into the ground in cold weather and long drouy 
They, by that means, ſhelter themſelves apaing if 
both exceſſtve cold and exceſſive heat, and find the 
Moiſt earth which ſuits them well, but they find it 
in a place whence it would be too difficult to fetch 
them. If then we have a mind to feed our bens, 
chickens, and other poultry with worms,” we muſt 
have them in ſtore as we have our corn; we muſt 
keep them alive in a place where they may be taken 
with eaſe, and in what quantity we think fit : this 
will be of the utmoſt facility, and will occaſion 
_ almoſt no expence or trouble at all. You muſt 
have caſks filled but one quarter, or a third part 
with earth, you may throw into one of theſe caſts 
the worms you have collected, and you may go 
and fetch daily out of the ſame caſks the worms 
you would give your poultry ; they will be-caly 
to be found, becauſe they will live comfortably in 
ſuch a caſk although their bulk ſhould be equal to, 
or even larger than that of the earth. Fathers who 
ſhall employ their children in collecting worms, 
may have hogſheads filled with them in this man- 
ner, and may fell them by meaſure as they do 
corn, to thoſe whoſe poultry-yards may require 4 
2.3. 4 & RE Res” 
I ſpeak within compaſs when 1 ſay they might 
be preſerved alive with little or no care at all; ot 
I think it next to none to obſerve that the earth of 
the caſks ſhould not grow too dry, and now and 
then to throw a little water upon it. But 1 muſt 
forewarn the reader, that if the worm-caſks u* 
kept in a place where they are expoſed to the rn 


it is neceſſary to give each of them a 5 
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under the water from falling 


vould be drowned there; for though it is whole- 


is no leſs mortal to them to be kept in pure 


try- yard a 
plce that ſhould always be frequented by the fowls, 
nd where they delight to be, you muſt have a 
tollow in it of a diameter proportionable to the 
umber intended; it ought to be a foot deep at 
halt, and caped with ſtones like the reſervoits of 
water; were it made of lead it would be ſtill 
note perfect as to the uſe it is deſigned for: its 
bottom ought to be covered with a ſtratum of 
arth two or three inches thick, that would be 
kept moiſt by watering; worms might be thrown 
rom to time upon that earth, that would not be 
bng without creeping into it: and if had a 


If you chooſe-to- have in your poul 


ght to be thrown here very oftea and in great 
quantity, Your poultry would not ceaſe ſcratching 


Mn off; otherwiſe, the worms would be in danger 
being drowned by heavy rains. The 
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arge worms to g 


for WW The laſt year, having left uncovered a caſk 
| of Witch had been filled in great part with ground 
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A a but 


ome for them to be kept in a moiſt earth; it 


you 
nnd to ſtock. it very well with theſe inſeds, they 


tte earth to dig them out. The hollow, however, 
woht to be ſo conſtructed, as that the water might 


Porms taken in my garden, they all of them died 
A were drowned in it, at a time when it was 


Me gh of other wortns that 1 could diſpoſe of, 
Fontentedd myſelf with giving no other food: 


r from falling into it: if it 
hould enter it in a quantity ſufficient to turn 


rough which the ſuperfluous water ſhould go 
Wy, ought not to be bored with holes larger 
an thoſe of a raſp for — * at might not 


fat, and her 


frequent opportunities to convince myſelf that u 


| ſpreading from place to place, will go T 


will be in danger of never being 
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but worms to one ſingle APs rh Fed her in chat ev 
Manner for a fortnight, and ng more, ! =: 
Wanted to keep a. quantity: of them to treat ny. +. | 
chickens with: ſhe ſeemed extremely well pale n 
with 4 manner in which ſhe he ad hy - 4. Leonor 
tained during that. foxnight. No 
been daily at ſuch a plent feaſt ; T hs 
appetite for theſe worms, mhick 
the as ſupplied: with at diſcretion, far from ſia 

ening in time, grew every day keener and dera 
the was ſatisfied with one half of a litran of w 
the: firſt day Js ſhe afterwards came to _ her li 
daily, and then a litron and a half. 

Hg evident ſqever it may appear, hat th 
worms may be EY: uſefully imployed to 
towls and chickens, I -vereriheleG have. had th 


ful/novelties are always in danger of being negles 
ed for a great while, or even for ever, to dag f 
entertain any hopes of ſeeing worms ſoon ſubch 
ſtuted, as they indeed ought. to be, — 
part of che corn conſumed in poultry- yards. I 
eltabliſhment of new practices never takes g 
but when they are promoted by ſome happy ci 
cumftances: there is ill-luck attending them A vr 

| 

| 


well as other things. Let any gentleman take af 
1 to cauſe collections of worms to be ma 149k 
n his eſtate, and let him perſiſt in che p 
— — them to ſpare his corn, his wegen 
3 be deſirous to imitate him; and that 


wide at laſt: if the gentleman mentioned, miſſe 
his aim for want of going rightly to work, 0 | 
too ſoon tired of it; the Practice ſhall, nu of 
ſanding its vaſt utility, fall, into oblivion, - wit 
reſcued sr en 
Fowls, as we have ſo often had ——— o a 
* Ree of ne e = all 


& '! 
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emed Fowk. 


_ 1 too mindful of awiltiplying * in the 
des where they love to feed; in Our poultry- 


d to run. We are taught in books of rural 
__ as a very g ood practice, to throw pail- 
I of « upon the d Junghills which are at 
diſpoſal of hens ; this blood draws ſwarms of 
ke thicher, and they are inclined to lay their eggs 


& worms from thoſe eggs are @ fealt for hens 
Wd chickens. 


When the dunghills are not fo near 


ll than dunghills generally - exhale, you may 


ruption 3 and that will be a very 
akiplying worms fit for your poultry. 


ed in hot- beds, one might with eaſe make a col- 
han of worms bigger than thoſe that go gene» 
ly by the name of ground-worms, and that col; 

Sion would be very plentiful. When the bad 
ls are broken up in the ſpri 
m worms bigger than your thumb, and eighte 
wan lines long, which are to be — 


a large ſort of ſcarabeus of the cock - chafer - Kind. 


commonly called capuchin friars. Nor muſt 
reader imagine that we are now propofing an 


with theſe big worms: e . a of one 
de marſh in my r 
: a quantity of them more than would have 
Ua large tumbrel. I have ſeen in other years 


* Az 2 3 ſgme 


E 


js, or in any other place where they are per- 


on that which has formed lumps by coagulating; 
+ maſter's houſe, as that one may apprehend being 
woſed to a more infectious and more offenfive 


py vpon thera al the fleſh that is given over to 
certain means 


Nor large towns, where the culture of vegeta- 5 
b is well paid for, and where a great many are 


; you find in 


| male of which has on his head a prominence that 
es him ſome reſemblance ' of the head of a2 
n's-babit ;. for which — 4 theſe ſcarabeus's 


ft too trifling to deſerve attention: the bot - 
of hot-beds is 2 larded through- 


, ſupplied ane 


Ws 


: ( CS: the We 
there in large hea 3, which might merit IW 


rate theſe worms, which are fit to ſupply tor ] 
with a moſt ſucculent food. However, I wou 


creatures ſupply a much greater quantity of fs 
min their fate of worms than in that of a 


of their body being a white fleſh, or rather 
£3 ought to be very inviting food for hens. 


: ing the reader a method to ſpare the food of chick 
ens) I ought not here to forget mentioning the i 


by a ſmall kind of Worms, which we have had 
opportunity to mention in another work, 4 


ſome chickens 3 ſhe with pleaſure faw that il 


On Hatching and Breeding 
ſome of theſe worms thrown along the road ww 
lies neareſt to a few other — 8: frogs 


been ſufficient to fill a tumbrel. Our marſh g 
deners would readily collect and ſell at a 5 


not have them be crammed and ſurfeited with i 
I would have them be made to long for it: the 


in which they are nevertheleſs. eaten by birds 
they are almoſt intirely covered-with ſcales in ti 
laſt ſtate, whereas they have nothing ſcaly by 
their head and feet in the firſt condition; the re 
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thin paſte ſtill whiter, which, one would think 


85 | 


think (though not with any intention of teacl 


. 


＋ 2 


genious and uſeful manner in which a young hd 
of my acquaintance _ of herſelf to feed 
number of very ſmall chickens for ſeveral days tt 
gether. Having found the whole heap of the com 
a granary, covered with an incruſtation made wit 

grains of wheat matted together with threads pul 


which we ranked in the claſs of the falſe moths 
ſhe took ſome of theſe worms, and threw them 


were very reliſhing to them, and that they © 
them a great deal more eagerly than the corn: U 
was a ſufficient hint to her ; ſhe immediately 0 
dered the chickens to be carried up into the 1 
corn-loft, where they all of them fell foul n 
equal fury upon the worms, without ſo * 

, . | 


of. Domeſtick Fowls. 
ce thinking of touching the corn, which was 
v them a leſs dainty food: they were able ina few. 
om, and which were a delicious entertainment to 
; as well as inſets, wy i afford the fowls 
of a poultry-yard a very! upply to ſave corn: 
[have ſufficiently explained what a vaſt deal of 
bod our fowls borrow. from the plants that grow 
boctaneouſly and without culture, from all forts 
Wit grafs, and from the other plants of our 
neen-plots : they are ftill fonder of the greens _ 
which we cultivate for ourſelves in kitchin-gar- 
is, and there are a great many times in the year 
x which we may give them a good. ſhare of 
im: we need but to throw to them lettuces of 
i kinds,. ſpinach, and a great many other plants 
nich are plucked up, becauſe they grow rank 
Mew to lad; beets, cabbages, and other greens 
which it would be needleſs to enumerate, may 
wply them a great many leaves which we reject. 
The pickings and refuſe of all greens are 9 
mied from the kitchin into the 8 
ad are perfect ſalads to the fowls. This I men- 
ton, not ſo much to advertiſe the reader to give 
o them whatever is uſeleſs among the pro- 
Wtions of our kitchin-gardens, as to obſerve to 
Win, that theſe productions may afford a great deal 
ſt food to poultry in the whole courſe of the year, 
ad that, whenever a large portion of them is 
lributed among fowls, there is no room to 
1 a very ſmall quantity of corn ſhould 
1 18 * 
if hens nevertheleſs were intirely fed with raw 
ens, or at leaſt with a certain quantity of them, 
nothing elſe, they would perhaps not be bet- 
For it; the trial I have made of one green in 
Iticular, inclines me to be of that opinion. The 
Aa 3 ſpinach 


| One ſingle ſort of greens 3. there Are ſome JETNAap! 


On Hatching ani "Brieding 
ſpinach of one border of my kitthin-garden hav 
run to ſced, I intended: to feed with it four fr 
and a cock which I had confined, as long as d 
ſhould be pleaſed to eat it: they were plent 
fully ſerved with ſpinach every day, but they hu 
nothing elſe beſides, At a few days end, the; 
dung ceaſed to be conſiſtent; rhe hens that uſed i; 
lay eggs, began to give over, and after they had 
lived intirely upon ſpinach for eight or nine day 
running, their combs grew pale and even li 
I then thought I muſt make them live as the ref 
left the diet I had confined them toſhould makethen 
die. However, although we like ſalads very well 
the ſtomach that digeſts them beſt would ſoonbedillf 
ordered, if no other food was given it to work up 
There are plants perhaps which fowls mig! 
make a longer and more conſtant uſe of than of 
ſpinach : they ought not perhaps to be confined t 
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that would rectify the bad effects produced by th 
others; but theſe are matters of inquiry. 

* * of * the inhabitants of d 
p yard with nothing but raw greens, thel 
wt given them bolted It is cuſtomary t 
boil the nettles which are prefented to young tar 
kys, and which experience has taught us to be 
wholeſome food for them : large kettle-fulls 
boiled nettles would perhaps be very nice dil 


for hens and chickens, and they would be ch 
enough. R BS. 00 
- The particulars into which we have entered colt 
derning the management of a poultry-yard, og 
to be carried further, and are a large field open 
many ufeful experiments; but they have kd u 
into a digreſfion that made us loſe fight of i 
chickens of the youngeſt and ſmalleſt ſort, I ma 
- thoſe which are brought up in the chicken-howe 
before we bad ſufficiently expatiated wr” ; 
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-Frent foods that may be given 
eren een 
great many foods 
afterwards: Nene hitherto kel gar Jui 
chicks with nothing but erums of bread and fil“ 
kt, theſe are two very good kinds of food: for 
dem, but they are not the only things you ought 
v gie them, if you Rave a mind to whet their 
fomach, and to keep them in that good plight 
tat will prevent your'fedling their bones roo'much 
id your finding the ſternum under their belly ex- 
beſſtye _ vou handle” one of them. 
'Fhey all of them love the grains which are liked 
by the little birds we keep in cages, hemp-feed, 
rape-ſced, lettuce· ſeed, and wheat; theſe may be 
en them mixt together, that they may Pick and 
euſe, but they generally take a little of all. Per- 
ups it is better to make millet the bafis of 
their food in point of grain, and to offer the 
others to them only twice or thrice a day; it be- 
comes by that means an entertainment for them, 
md they are cloy*d with what is always at their 
dipoſal, at leaſt eat it with much leſs appetite. I 
| Would not have their ſtomach exert itſelf upon the 
hard huſks of barley and oats, till they are grown 
frong. I have given them rice in grain, that is, 
rice not burſt with boiling, which they ſeemed not 
© like it better thaw miller, oo tf 
It is not under their dry form only, that the dif- 
ferent ſorts of grains may be offered them; they 
fnd them very good, and ſometimes better after 
they have been fwelled by boiling : however, they 
| prefer raw millet to that which is boiled: it is in 
| this laſt condition hardly more in point of bulk 
than double of what it was before it had been put 
into the water. I only ſpoke of the dry barley, 
| when I faid juſt now that they muſt be very ſtrong 
tefore that grain is given them, for chickens : 
*M Aa 4 yet 


| 7 


yet, very young would eat it boiled without bez 
* all injured by it; they might even eat it ing 


However, they have tranſitory taſtes which la 


' ſheep's heart minced with their food. I thought 


| bread till they have diſpatched with their bill the 
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at that age, as well as oats now known by the name 
of meal: there are places where it is made the 
ground of their food, as millet is in many more 


A 


countries. , 


but a few days: it ſeemed to me that boiled rice 
muſt be an excellent food for them, and what he. 
ſides would never be very dear, becauſe the bulk 
of that grain is; conſiderably increaſed by the boil- 
ing: when J offered any to chickens, they eat it 
with the utmoſt greedineſs, but they were leſs and 
leſs eager after it, and at four or five days end, 
they generally beheld it with great indifference. _ 
I never found their taſte flag for a certain ragoo 
which I thought of giving them, and which is a 
real entertainment for them, though very plain in 
the main : ſmall bits of ſheep's heart or of other 
meats are mixt with the paſte of the tendereſt 2. 
mong little birds, and of thoſe which, when full 
grown, do not love to live upon grain : the maj 
rity of the people who feed nightingales, linets, 
Sc. with a ſkewer, mix a great deal of the faid 


it proper to try whether paſte mixt with a little 
minced meat would not alſo-be a wholeſome and 
pleaſant food for my young chickens : .I mixed in 
different proportions minced, meat, whether 1av 
or dreſſed, with crums of bread ; the chickens | 
offered it to, eat it with a-greedineſs which never 
ſlackened. The more meat the paſte had, . the 
better they liked it: they do like little children, 
who will not eat their bread, till they have made 
away with the ſweetmeats ſpread upon it; lit 
chickens hkewife never pick up the crums of 


moſt apparent ones of fleſh. , Thi 
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which feeds them very well, will never be a dear 
food, at leaſt in the country; the meat I mix with 
it is Ox's 1 0 liver, and lights, in ſhort that kind 
of meat which dogs and cats are fed with in fa- 
milies. This _ 5 — 3 —_ two or 
three ſous a pound, and it would have coſt the peo 
ple that hall it at the firſt hand leſs ; Ron 
many countries where butchers cannot ſell it at all, 
and they often throw it away. But, ſhould the 
paſte in queſtion be made with the choiceſt meat in 
the market, it would ſtill be good huſbandry to, 
give it to new-born chickens, inſtead of giving 
them, as * is cuſtomary 3 0 of hard 
or paſte mixt up with them. I wet W 
we half a dozen of olks of hard eggs taken at 
random, they weighed three ounces and two 
drams ; therefore, the weight of a dozen of yolks 
of eggs is fix ounces and a half: you muſt then 
have twenty-nine eggs , or nearly two dozens 
and a half of eggs to make a pound : now in the 
time when eggs are cheapeſt and meat deareſt, 
two dozen and a half of eggs coſt more than a 
pound of meat, and ally of meat like what 
we ſhould apply to that Me. Frey 3 
But there will never be any neceſſity of buying 
meat, as there will always be enough in moſt fami- 
les during fleſh-days, wherewith to make good 
paſte for young chickens : the ſcraps of the roaſt 
and boiled meats of all kinds, will ſerve to make an 
exquiſite paſte for them, and will ſupply a ſuffici- 
ent quantity for a conſiderable number of chick- 
ens in all large families, and corporations. Si/- 
ter Mary of the ſociety of L' Enfant Feſus had 
exceeding well found out the inclination of her 
chickens for meat; ſhe daily took care to collect 
all the remnants of meat ſhe could get at: ſhe 
minced it and put a great deal of crums of b 
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to it; che little chickensrin and flew with all fy 


towards thoſt meſſes as” ſoot? as they could fs 


chem, nor did they leave them till they had pr. 
ed them quite clean, or when they Hack filled their 

ps with it to fuch a degtee that they ſeemet rea. 
dy to burſt. a LY I TIVIOS 346: 6 CARS 1 CH 


the took' care to collect for them, no? the'only 
ones they liked; they are not pethaps'as fond cf 
ſoup as they are of meat; but yet they liks it very 
well. Siſter Mary never failed to give her chickens 
every day à meal of ſoup ant meat together; 
but the foup ought to be ferved up firſt to chick- 
ens as well as to ourſelves. As it cannot but 
be a very good food for them, I am uſed to have it 
0 


DEED given once-or tvrice a day to my own, as it comes 


om the table of the fervants t nor do they refuſe 
the ſoup-meagre, when there is no ffeffi foup, and 
they ſeem to like it as well as the other. We 
muft not think however, that any bread foaked 
with water would be ſonp to them: they ate in. 
deed no great comoiffeurs in point of ſoup; 
but if you fill one half gf their drawer with real 
ſoup, and the other h With bread ſoaked” with 
water, they will not ſedve the one for che other; 
they will eat the foup and leave the bread. _ 

Our greateſt feeders who make paſte fer night- 


ingales and aff the other little bitds which are dit- 
ficuft to be reared, mix the paſte they cook for 
them with a deal of honey: One did not fail to 
preſcribe it for the pafte of which he has given us 

aratus. One 
aſte is, that 
om growing 
P 0 foaked | 


the reteipt with great pomp and app 
of the good effects of 5 in the 
it preſerves it from corruption, and 

dry for feveral months together. I have 


in honey many different paſtes' which I had pre 
pared for chickens 5 vz. that which is made of 
crums of bread and minced· ment, and'that which 


15 


The remnants of fleh were not the only den 
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; made of crums of bread and yolks of hard 
egg: it made them more pleaſant to the taſte of 
the chickens ; they greedily fell upon the paſte - 
which was mixt with honey, and left for it what 
differed from it in no reſpect but by the want of 
that ingredient. 5 : RW 
However, all other foods are nothing to them 
in compariſon to the ground- worms, there is none 
which they are fo generally and fo greedily fond 
of as that. When young chickens have once got 
_ acquainted with them, they no ſooner ſee them ap- 
pear, but they run and fly to them with an avidity 
| ſuperior to that which they expreſs for all other kinds 
of food. It is a proſpect really amuſing, to ſee forty 
or fifty chickens ſcattered here and there, run to 
the plate full af worms, put into their chicken- 
houſe, and ruſh on it the moment they are in- 
formed of its being there. He that has firſt laid 
hold of a worm, ſeldom reaps the benefit of it, it 
is ſnatched from his bill by the bill of another that 
runs into a corner to eat it uninterrupted: this ſe- 
cond chicken is followed by a crowd of others, one 
of which fnatches the worm from him; and is 
again deprived of it by another rival: in ſhort, 
a worm paſſes the bills of fourteen or fifteen chick- 
ens before it is ſwallowed; and is moſt commonly 
the prey of the chick that has got into ſonie corner 
where his head is not to be got at. The chickens 
from whom it has been taken, return to the plate, 
and catch up another worm wich expoſes them to 
be purſued in their turn. Although they do no- 
thing. but ſnatch from a chicken the prey he has 
laid hold of, although thoſe that attempt it have 
hot the leaſt deſign to knock down nor even to 
harm the chicken which has got it, yet all that ſcuf- 
fle looks perfectly like a fight, and the ſeeming 
combat has ſometimes fatal conſequences : the 
chickens which run with very great ſwiftneſs, _ 
0 . own 


0 Hatching and Breeding 
don thoſe which happen to be. in their way; 
they trample upon them, thoſe that are on the 
ground are not only trampled on by thoſe which 
threw them down, they are alſo trod under by 
thoſe that come after them, and they. ſuffer much 
by it. However amuſing this ſtruggle may be, 
you muſt not ſuffer it to be frequent if you love 
your chickens 3 they muſt not even be entertained 


with a diſh of worms without- ſome. ſort of cav- 


tion; a big long worm would be too difficult to 
be ſwallowed by a little chicken : the: worms cut 
to pieces muſt be diſtributed into ſeveral heaps u 
on a ſmall board, or in a long drawer. When 


compaſs within which the chickens ſhall be able to 


take ſome of them at once is great, fewer chickens 


will be tempted to ſnatch from the bill of another 


the bit he ſhall have laid hold of; they will trou- 
ble and diſturb one another much leſs in their nice 
regale. F) woes oe » 
We have procured fleſh-days for our chickens 
in the laſt foods we pointed out as being much to 
their liking : however, the remnants 


from our tables in point of fiſh would be no great 
ſupplement to their food ; but the remnants of our 
diſhes of beans- and pulſe may be of much greater 


to their liking : the ſmall white kidney-beans, 
which -are not deſpiſed even in the beſt families, 
are very palatable for young chickens : however, 
they prefer to them lentils, which are one of the 
boiled ulſe which they ſeem to be fondeſt of. 
Theſe. iwell more in the | boiling than the beans: 
when the boiling water' has ſwelled a quantity of 
lentils, the very ſame quantity will l eleven, 


whereas four litrons of dry kidney-beans will, 
when boiled, afford but ſix litrons and two 


thirds. | 
"EX There 


our filh- 
days are not indifferent to them; what is taken 


help to them, and ſupply them. beſides with a diſh 
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P Domeſtick Fowls. 
There is then a plentiful choice of different foods 
that may be given to chickens, it is even ſo 
ample, that a great many people will be at a loſs 
how to chuſe, and will require me to determine 
their choice : the beſt thing I can do to pleaſe 
them, is, to give them a deſcription of the courſe 
of diet, as I may call it, to which I confine chickens 
from the inſtant of their birth to the time when 
they may be left to themſelves ; I declare it to be 
good, warning the reader at the fame time of his 
not being bound to a ſcrupulous obſervation of it. 
The firſt food I order to be offered to chickens 
about four and twenty hours old is bread crumbled ; 
which is given them next, and in the ſame day, 
mixt with a little millet. This mixture, of which - 
the millet is the ſmalleſt portion, is the food I 
keep them to for four or five days; I begin in the 
following days to make them taſte a little paſte, 
whether mixt with fleſh, or with the ſcra of f fiſn- 
days: it is put in a drawer different from that 
which contains the crums of bread and the mil- 
let. When they are ſeven or eight days old, when 
being grown ſtronger they have been conveyed 
from the firſt into the ſecond chicken-houſe, they 
are ſerved for their breakfaſt with a quantity of paſte 
r to their number, I mean, ſufficient 
. eed 
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them all. The paſte I ſpeak of is a kind 
ragoe, conſiſting in great part of boiled barley. 
with a little milk and bread crumbled : it is diſhed 
out in the following manner. You' throw the 
boiled barley into a mortar, in which it is pound- 
ed, mixing it now and then with a little of your 
crumbled bead you keep pounding it till all the 
rains of barley appear to be maſhed, and you 
have added to it a quantity of crums of bread 
nearly equal to one quarter of the weight of the 
barley, more or leſs of either ſort are very indiffe- 
rent here: then you moiſten and emolliate that 
5 paſte 


tent proviſjon of 
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On 'Hatching and Breeding 
6 with milk, but not enough to render it B. 
| oy You muſt not be contented with — 
made them make a good breakfaſt; the hunger it ' 
has abated is oftentimes revived in a trice; and care 
muſt be taken that their drawers ſhould always be 
— full of ſome grain, ſuch as millet, wheat, 
mp and rape · ſe Us Se. that they may always 
find ſomething to pick when they haye a mind to 
it. Thus they are made to wait for a ſecond 
meal of paſte, which is hardly ever ſerved to them 
before my people, who very often eat before I do, 
have finiſhed their dinner. This meal is generally 
more ſplendid than the firft, it conſiſts of two and 
ſametimes of three diſhes : one of them is ſoup, 
the other is paſte mixt with meat, to which a 
third diſh of greens is now and then added: they 
are contented the reſt. of the day with eating the 
grain they find in their drawers. There is no 
need of giving them any ſupper ; however, if 
they were made to dine ſooner than they do with 
us, for inſtance, at eleven in the morning, one 
might make them ſup on paſte about three or four 
in the afternoon. Finally, a few leaves of ſalted 
or other kitchen-greens are thrown to them twice 
a day. When you ſhall have collected a compe- 
ground-worms, that meal will be 
their greateſt entertainment. If they are kept be- 
fides in a warm place free from moiſture and very 
clean, they will, by help of this diet, be always in 
good health, and in very good plight, and when 
they are fit to come to table, will be found of a+ 
nice and delicate taſte. VET OT , 
When the ſeaſon ſhall be ſuch as not to require 
the chickens to be kept night and day in chicken- 
houſes, ſituated where they muſt be warmed either 
by the heat of dung, or by that of common fire; 
when the days ſhall be ſerene, and the tempera- 
ture of the external air by the thermometer 114 
= W 
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ward of fifteen degrees, the chickens muſt paſs 
theſe fine days in cages upon the green graſs 
apertures mult even be contrived through which 
they may go in and out of their cage, but too 
ſmall to let the hens, or even chickens of a larger 
ſue into it. They muſt be ſerved in thoſe cages 1 
with the ſame dainties they were to have had in 
laces of a larger compaſs ; thoſe dainties will in- 
allibly bring back to the cages the chickens that 
ſhall hayE'diſperſed about them; at which time it 
nillbe eaſy for you to ench them againg when you 
are diſpoſed to car 


en, 


v0; 


ſed to carry them back to a place, where 
1 —— . + tc... Kk > _ 3 
they will be ſure to paſs the night warmer thin in 


— 


the open air. 
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MEMOIR N. 


Wherein the utilities reſulting from the new methods iſ 
for hatching and bringing up chickens are enume- 
rated; and the queſtion, whether theſe methods art 
liable to any inconveniences as they were ſuſpected to 

_ be, is examined. e 


HY has been fully proved in the fore- 
going memoirs, that it is intirely in 
our power, to carry the multiplica- 
tion of domeſtic birds as far as we 
pleaſe, by warming their in 
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ovens, nor is there any body that will not be fen- 
ſible of the moſt eſſential benefits mann A 
ſuch a multiplication z there is no man w will 

not look upon it as an advantage to have chickens, 
young turkys, ducklins, goſlins, &'. at a ver 


cheap rate, and that will not judge that they will 
be cheaper in proportion as their number 1s greater. 
But a variety of circumſtances to be examined in 

this memoir, may help us to borrow from the new 


methods of hatching and rearing domeſtick _ 
a 


of Domeſtick Fowls.” 
t many utilities, which it may not be improper 
rer A the reader. Nor will It even — 
5 to remove a. few apprehenſions that have been 
aprefſed concerning ſome certain properties ſaid 
p be peculiar to the birds hatched by the ſaid: e- 
thods, and that would be no perfection in them. 
lt is in the neighbourhood of large towns, and 
chiefly about the capital, that it is of moſt importance 
v multiply thè eſtabliſnment of chicken-ovens ; it 
would be a miſtake to imagine that they would 
de better ſituated in the:re TY U f provinces, under 
te notion that fowls might be brought up cheaper 
here, There would be little or no profit at all to 
e made in our leſs populous provinces, upon the 
gain we ſhould be obliged to give them. As 
towns grow larger, every thing is ſo ordered that 
their inhabitants may well ſubſiſt: the precautions 
taken by our vigilant and careful magiſtrates, 
auſe bread to be hardly any dearer at Paris than 
i che ſmalleſt towns of our remoteſt provinces z 
WT there are even but too many inſtances of years in 
mach the harveſt having been very poor in ſome 
provinces, bread was ſold there much dearer than 
x Paris, The c of the tranſportation of 
gan which has been made and paid from place to 
pace by way of exchange, are not perceived in large 
lms; it is quite otherwiſe with thoſe foods with- 
wt which we might live, had we but bread and 
regetables 3 the fleſh which ſo many animals of 
lfferent kinds yield for our nouriſhment is always 
err at Paris, than in the places which are at a 
Net diſtance from it; a pound of meat will always 
Wy lt at Paris a little more than the double of what it 
W lis in places that are very remote from it: tis 
me, it is rendefed dearer by the duties that have 
laid upon it, to make every private man 
tribute as equitably and gently as poſſible to the 
A encies of the ſtate z but theſe impoſitions are 
B b not 
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not by a great deal all that doubles the price of t. 

what Laiſes it ſo conſiderably is, that Rnd or uk 

directly ſrom places a hundred or a hundred and 

fifty leagues off; the expences occaſioned by this 

tranſportation, are what renders meat dearer. It 

is likewiſe the charges of the tranſportation, or 

rather .a kind of impoſſibility of making that 

tranſportation beyond a certain diſtance, that makes 

the price of fowls infinitely higher at Paris than 

that of butcher's meat. In our remote provinces, 

a couple of chickens are hardly dearer than a pound 

of butcher's : meat: when the latter coſts three or 

four ſous there, a couple of chickens may be had 

for the ſame price; whereas a couple of chickens 

is worth about five pounds of butcher's meat at 

Paris: when butcher's meat is ſold ſeven ſous and 

a half, or eight ſous a pound at Paris, two indif- 

ferent chickens coſt there near forty /ous. If chick- 

ens could be had from as great diſtances as oxen, if 

and if they did not occaſion proportionably al 

greater expence to be conveyed to Paris, the cou- 

ple of chickens ought to-coft but eight pence there; 

or it might, on account of the greater duties put 

upon chickens than upon butcher's meat perhaps 

riſe to ten-pence, which is about a quarter part of 

what we pay for them at preſent; but it is impol-i 

fible to have chickens brought a hundred or a 

hundred and fifty leagues, as we have. oxen ; the 

charges of the journey of an ox, are but an incon- 

fiderable part of what he coſts : but, beſides the 

danger chickens would be in of dying, or at leaſt 

of growing lean in coming a hundred leagues, 

the expences to be made to have them brougt 

| from ſuch a long diſtance, would be a great man 

times more conſiderable than what they would 

have been at prime coſt. Experience has taught 

thoſe whoſe trade it is to ſupply Paris, and the 

largeſt towns with fowls, what are the — | 
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2 which they cannot fetch them, ſo as not to 
ren 

ct them. It is then evident, that if the places 
adjacent to Paris were able to ſupply it annually 
wich a quantity of chickens ſufficient for the con- 
ſumption, fowls would be proportionably as 
cheap there; 


— $= 
— - 


than a pound of butchers meat. How delightful 
that would be for its inhabitants! The multiplica- 
on of chicken-ovens might procure this advan- 


W degree. It is then near that immenſe city and in 
WT the neighbourhood of our other large towns, that 
i would be moſt worth while to make the greateſt 
number of thoſe eſtabliſhments. The places where 
WJ they would be moſt uſeful, are likewiſe thoſe where 
they might be procured with the greateſt eaſe : 


ious, are not ſo ſcarce there as they are in 
W remote countries, the inhabitants of which are ſunk 
into a ſort of ſordid indolence, very deſtructive of 
the public good. WI ID a 
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ban the eſtabliſhments of chicken-ovens to none 


mthe contrary; that thoſe who ſhall have had ſuc- 
& in it, will every where incourage their neigh- 
urs to multiply them, and will extend them to 
ie remoteft parts of the kingdom: the cruel diſ- 
ale that has deſtroyed a great part of the cattle 
> ſo many countries through which it paſſed, 
botld make us wiſh we might be able one day or 


W's make up for the ſcarcity of butchers meat we 
Nee threatened with. That terrible diſeaſe affords 
Ws motives of uneafineſs concerning its return, 
Nich are the better grounded, as we fee it be- 

B b 2 Ein 


dered dearer than one might reaſonably ex- 
as in the remoteſt countries, and that 


icouple of chickens would hardly coſt us more 


ige to them, if it was carried on to a ſufficient 


W The pe Ions whom their intereſt renders active and 


[ am, nevertheleſs, far from pretending to re- 


but the neighbourhoods of large cities; I hope, 


Wer to find in the ſpeedy increaſe of our poultry, 
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gin anew in places where it ceaſed but a very fey 
years ago to rage with great fury, and there are 
not among the multitude of remedies which haye 
been attempted and propoſed towards ſtopping the 
progreſs of it, any one that can be depended 
—_—ﬀ]. „ 
The care to be taken in the hatching of chick. 
ens, is a fit province for women; but let the per- 
ſon commiſſioned to do this, be of what ſex ſo- 
ever, a ſingle perſon will ſuffice to watch over 2 
number of ovens much greater in all probability 
than what the largeſt eſtabliſhment will ever be car- 
ried to; and have beſides a great many ſpare hours 
every day: the more conſiderable the object of 
the care ſhall be, that is, the more eggs ſhall be 
warmed at a time, the leſs will the expence of 
food and wages be felt. If the ſame manager is 
moreover charged, as indeed he ought to be, with 
the. care of rearing the chickens, that is, of car- 
rying them their foods at the ſeveral hours of the 
day, of examining whether the heat of the arti- 
ficial mothers of the chicken-houſes, and of the 
weaning-boxes is not become too weak; and if 
young turkys, ducklins, and other birds were al- 
ſo hatched in great numbers beſides the chickens, 
ſuch a number of accupations would be ſufficient 
to fill up his day's work. Accidents of all kinds 
will be more ſurely prevented, when any one ſhall 
from morning till night make it his chief bulinels 
to examine what paſſes in the ovens, and all their 
appurtenances. PS 7 

Beſides, let an art be ever ſo ſimple, he who 
is conſtantly exerciſing himſelf in it has a 
advantage over thoſe who make it a meer amule; 
ment, and beſtow their time upon it but now and 
then : therefore, though it is in the power of al 
country people who have poultry, and a ſufficiemt © ©. 


ſtock cf dung, to have chicken-ovens of their = 
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warm eggs and hatch chickens in them, it would 
chaps be much more proper, that there never 
hould be in any one village more than one ſingle 
private perſon, that ſhould ſet up this ſort of ovens 


u his own houſe, and give himſelf intirely over 


w the care of them. The good ſucceſs would de- 
pend here on ve plain operations ; but it requires 
long ſeries of them, which muſt be done each in 
their due time, and which will be performed with 


made them his ſole and conſtant buſineſs. ' I would 
have the chicken-ovens be common, and all the 
gps brought from the village, and all the places 
wound it, be received there for ſome certain retri- 
bution : this might be taken upon the chickens to 
be hatched 3 the manager might retain the por- 


ſor his care, time, and expences. It would be 


wroper to make different bargains according to the 


ifferent age of the. chickens to be returned: if, 


for inſtance, a grant was made him of one third 


of the chickens he ſhould deliver within four and 


twenty hours after they were hatched, it might be 


greed to let him have full one half if he kept 
ltem five, ſix or ſeven weeks more; and this, not 
Inh as a reward for the continuation of his care, 
nd for having found them in food, but alſo be- 
auſe thoſe that ſhould die under his tuition, al- 


"ys die at his riſk, and would be ever reputed to 


lave made part of his portion. 


Wpe village where ſuch common chicken-ovens 
dere not found. However, notwithſtanding the 
denefit which thoſe who ſhould take both the eſta- 
Winment and the management of theſe ovens upon 
dem might reap from them, we never could ex- 
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ton people thought fit to grant him in return 


lt were much to be wiſhed, that there were no 


tt to ſee them multiplied to that degree, unleſs 
e miniſtry would, from a thorough conviction of 
B b 3 the 


the utmoſt exactneſs by any one that ſhall have : 
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the vaſt uſe they would be of to the public, com. 


itſelf, which we never have had hithertd from any 


examine the number of hens that are there, there 


ſame village contiguous to one another, double, 
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tenance thoſe that ſhould be willing to. beſtow their 
time upon ſuch laudable undertakings. It woul 
be knowing men but very little, to think that ſelf. 
intereſt will ever be a ſufficient inſtructor to coun. 
try-people to determine them to reap the benefit 
of the new method offered them towards helping 
them to ſubſiſt: they are very far from acting al. 
ways conſiſtent with their own intereſt : poultry 


but themſelves, affords us proofs of this aſſertion: 
they have not hitherto ſupplied us with fowls in a 
great plenty as they might and ought to have 
done. If looking into the farms, tenements, and 
houſes of the peaſants of any country, we do but 


will be found in ſome of the habitations of the 


treble, quadruple, Sc. of what it is in the neigh- 
bouring houſes, which are —_— well provided 
with every neceſſary conveniency for the keeping 
of poultry ; and without obſerving any other pro- 
bable cauſe of this vaſt odds, but the diligence of 
the women who live in the one, and fluggiſhnes 
of thoſe who inhabit the other. ' Exemptions and 
privileges diſcreetly granted, are no expence to the 
ſtate ; nor are they any conſiderable charge upon 
the people ; thoſe privileges, the moſt real bene- 
fit of which conſiſts very often in ſheltering a man 
from being unjuſtly vexed, are in very great It- 
queſt in the country; it is in order to enjoy thebenefit 
of them, that ſome peaſants will take upon them 
the care of keeping a ſtallion, others that of Keep 
ing poſt-horſes, and the like. Would it be thought 
an inconvenience to grant exemptions and immu; 
nities equivalent to that of the keeping of the 
lion, to a private man of each borough or ! 4 
village, who ſhould keep all the year round "_ 
0 
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warmed either with common fire or with dung, 
* herein he ſhould be obliged to hatch at leaft a 
certain number of eggs in every ſeaſon? The 
advantage of theſe immunities would determine a. 
preat _ people, who otherwiſe would never 
| have thought of it, to eſtabliſh a number of chick- 
.ovens, they would even make intereſt to be 
itted to do it on ſuch terms. 11 
As there are places where it is of more importance 
than others to make ovens ſerve for the multiplying 
ef chickens, there are times likewiſe when it is more 
beneficial to us to buſy ourſelves with this multi- \ 
plication, I mean the times when birds of all kinds 
have done fitting. Nor would it eſcape the notice of 
thoſe who make it a matter of great moment to 
have their table ſerved with the moſt rare diſhes, 
and with dainties which the ſeaſon does not afford, 
and who glory in the reputation of eating well, - 
that our ovens could ſupply them at any time with 
what they called by the name of new meat: there 
; no time of year in which they cannot expect to 
have very ſmall chickens, young fat fowls, young 
turkys, ducklins, goſlins, c. becauſe it will 
be poſſible in every month of the year to have eggs 
of all thefe different kinds artificially hatched : it 
8 tfue, the females of birds lay but few eggs in 
vinter-time : However, it will be eaſy to collect a 
number of eggs ſuffieient to pleaſe our dainty 
row, we may even have enough of them. to 
miſh very large broods, if we preſerve thoſe 
which have been laid about the end of September 
nd Ofober, and do not put them into the ovens 
before winter. Hens begin to lay again even in 
January, and other domeſtick birds will give us 
ps as early as that; what we want moſt at that 
ume are brooding hens. The eggs that have been 
preſerved during fix weeks or two months of a 
cold, or but an indifferently warm ſeaſon, will be 
B b 4 {till 
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three weeks old at leaſt when they were firſt far 


the different kinds of birds which our poultry. | 
yards are continually expoſing before our eyes, 


they may moreover ſerve for the eggs of birds 
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ſtill fit to be fat on; theſe twa, months can never 
alter them ſo much as three ſummer- weeks would 
do: Now, I have ſeen in ſummer a hen hatch 
twenty chickens out of. one and twenty eggs ſhe 


had concealed ; there were then among the 


which had afforded theſe chickens, ſome that — 


on, ſuppoſing that the hen had regularly laid one 


every day. 


It is not only for the warming of the eggs of 


that our chicken-ovens may be uſefully employed: 


of any kind whatever, large or ſmall, terreſtrial or 
aquatick, in lieu of the mother that laid them, when 
youngs one are intended to be hatched from them; 
and the beft of it' is, the eggs of thoſe different 
ſpecies of birds may be warmed at one and the 
ſame time, and in the ſame oven, becauſe, as we 
elſewhere obſerved, * nature has ordained that they 
ſhould all of them be warmed by the very fame 


degree of heat. The largeſt birds communicate to 


the eggs they ſit on only the ſame degree of heat 


which the ſmalleſt communicate to theirs. Nor 


do eggs grow any warmer under the birds that are 
beft provided with down, than under thoſe which 
have the feweſt and the ſtiffeſt feathers : the de- 
gree of heat which operates to the unfolding of 
the ſwan, the goſlin, or the young turky in his 


egg, is the very ſame by which the canary-bird, and 


probably the humming bird himſelf is rendered able 
to come out of his ſhell : the only difference con- 
ſiſts in the time in which that degree of uniform 
heat is to exert its force upon the large and 
kinds ; it-brings the canary-bird to light in eleven 

pr twelve days at moſt, whereas it muſt conſtantly 


act nearly four weeks together upon the egg of 3 


turk y 
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wrky BE to bring the young turky to the term 


of his birth. - WET 

There is then no inconvenience in putting eggs 
of different kinds of birds into the ſame oven, 
- which procures us the facility of hatching, without 
expence, the young of many various kinds, even 


at the time when there is a ſcarcity of them. The 


beſt uſe could be made of a few eggs laid very 
early by ducks, turky-hens, geeſe, Weſt-Indian- 
hens, peahens, &c. would be to eat them, if 


each peculiar ſpecies required a 1 oven to 
ne 


be warmed and hatched in, requiſite care 
would not be ſufficiently repaid if it ſerved only 


care to be concerned with them. 

The ovens which contain hen eggs and are not 
intirely filled with them, are then fit and ready to 
receive thoſe of any other kind of birds whatever, 
which may daily come to hand to put in them. 


There is a ſeaſon when any man who is fond of 
ſeeing his land well ſtocked with game, cannot but 


be ſenſible of the benefit of thus finding in a 


birds, which are oftentimes looked for to no pur- 


ight neſts of partridges, by the mowing of 
or by cutting down corn, and there is room to 
fear that the eggs ſhould be deſerted by the fa- 


thers and mothers, or taken away by country peo- 


ple, or even eaten by beaſts, one would be very 
well pleaſed to have an oven at hand, where the 
young partridges might be hatched, as they would 
have been under the mother. This very laſt ſum- 
mer, the Marquiſs of Breglio made uſe of our new 
ovens to very good purpoſe, though, indeed, in 
2 2 was able to 2 out upon his — 
above large and ſtrong young partridges, 
hatched =þ the Tas of dung out of eggs found 

| in 


for a very ſmall number of eggs, no body would 


Ren- 


poſe. When one has diſcovered and ſet in y_e 
fields, 
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had defired and perſuaded me to give forme in. 


| Rock his favourite places with fowls ; and the ar- 


tridges which they ſpring as they go along, or the 


mary in the years which are moſt favourable to 
the hatching of young partridges, to cauſe the 


and judged too flightly covered, to be ſat on by 
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in corn-fields juſt reaped. The Marchioneſs of 
Broglio, who has many ways a right to make me 
wiſh to do any thing that may be agreeable to her, 


ſtructions to a gardener of hers whom ſhe: ſent to 
me; he was an underſtanding man, and had not 
been above four and twenty hours under my tui- 
tion, but he thought himſelt fufficiently informed, 
and went that very day and ſpread his knowledge all 
over his neighbourhood. þ]Þ] © 

The captains and inferior officers which have 
been appointed by the King to be over-ſeers of his 
chaſes and game, do their utmoſt endeavours to 


dour with which they diſcharge that function is 
ſufficiently proved to any that have occaſion to 
croſs thoſe fields, from either the multitude of par- 


vaſt quantity of thoſe whoſe tranquillity is not to be 
diſturbed: by any paſſengers, and which walk about 
and eat the graſs as tamely, as hens do in our 
poultry-yards. And theſe, to ſay the truth, are 
not better ſtocked with fowls than certain game- 
fields are with partridges. But, there are years in 
which the King's officers cannot with all their vigi- 
lance, fave the young partridges as yet in the eggs 
or but juſt hatched, as when rains happen tobe ver) 
heavy or of too long duration. Our ovens will at- 
ford a ſure means of preventing the death of many 
young partridges in thoſe years. It is even cuſto- 


eggs ef a great many neſts that have been found 


| ent at thoſe times to look out in 
vain for hens inclined to ſit on eggs, even when it 
would be very proper to have ſome of them read) 
at hand, net to give the eggs time enough to 


hens. It is freque 


toe 


\ 
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too much, which is the cauſe of a conſiderable loſs of 
eggs, and conſequentlyof young partridgesevery year. 
What may be done for the multiplying of young 
idges, may alſo be done for that of young phea- 
way and many other ſpecies of domeſtick birds, 
a wellcome upon our tables as any of the forego- 
ing; I chuſe to mention on this ſubject the expe- 
riments made by others more than thoſe by my-= 
ſelf. bp 3 1 1 to my houſe about the 
end of the ſpring of the year 1748, a young man 
of the — of Henfailles, of which he is in- 
tendant, that I might acquaint him with the con- 
ſtruction and the whole management of my ovens, 
and the manner of ' nearing the chickens. Three 
or four leſſons enabled this young man to warm 
with fucceſs eggs of birds of different kinds. The 
attention and care Mir. Dela Roche had beſtowed on 
the making of this new eſtabliſhment at the Mena- 
gery, were rewarded according to his deſtres, and 
in a manner which returned upon me, when the 
King defired to be an eye-witneſs of the ſucceſs ob 
our new. operations, when his Majeſty was pleaſed 
to. come and ſee with his own eyes chickens and 
other birds hatched, and took delight in helping 
out ob their ſnhell thoſe which happened to make 
in his preſence efforts towards breaking it. Young 
idges, young pbeaſants, ducklins, African 
ns, peacocks, &c. owed their life to our new 
ovens; and the heat of dung having been as 
8 employed for the rearing up as it had 
een for the hatching of them, I had about the 
latter end of Auguſt, the ſatisfaction of ſeeing birds 
of all thoſe ſpecies reach ſuch a ſize, as rendered 
them the greateſt ſtrangers to thoſe by whom they 
had been ſo tenderly taken care of. 
Although I ſhould bring no experiments to 
prove it, no. perſon. would now heſitate to believe 
| hat the eggs of birds of both the ſmalleſt * 
| e 
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birds of a great many kinds. Bird- ſellers are ne- 
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the largeſt ſpecies, might be warmed in our o 
with as much ſucceſs as thoſe of hens : I muſt ſay 


however . that I have hatched ſparrows and 7 . 


finches there, and that I might likewiſe have þ 
ed canary-birds, nightingales, linnets, and wreng, 
if 'I had put in eggs of theſe laſt in the oven: 
they have hatched black-birds at the menagery of 
Verſailles. Ts whole 

The birds that have not been taught by nature 


to go as ſoon as they are hatched in ſearch of, and 
take themſelves to the foods that beſt ſuit them, 


who have no other talent but that of craving theſe 
foods from their fathers and mothers, by good 
luck are. not thoſe of which the multiplication is 
moſt important to us. There are hardly any of theſe 


fave thoſe which belong to the claſs of pigeons, that 


deſerve our concern, ſhould they for a while be 
obliged to wait till their food is put into their bills. 

It is not probable that the eggs of theſe birds, 
which require too many cares and too much aſſi- 


duity to be reared, will ever be warmed in any 


great quantity. A whole profeſſion, I mean the 


whole trade of the bird-ſellers, who ſupply us 


with more curious than uſeful birds, might never- 
theleſs make uſe of our ovens to hatch and rear 


ver tired with feeding ſome of them with a ſkewer, 
notwithſtanding the multitude of thoſe that die 
every day under their hands. It is moſt generally 


cold that kills theſe tender birds, deprived of a 
father and a mother which are ſo neceſſary to them, 


to keep them warm: the heat of our hot- beds, 

ſtoves, and chicken-ovens,, would always prevent 
their even feeling the abſence of their fathers and 
mothers ; they would live and grow under the arti- 
ficial mother, as though they never had been 
taken out of their neft. The bird-ſeller will, 
moreover, employ his time to much better 4 
pole, 
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poſe, when he ſhall have a hundred of them to 
whom he may give bill-fulls of food one after ano- 
ther at a time, than when he has but a ſmall 
number of them to tend: theſe will not require 
leſs than thoſe which are very numerous, that he 
ſhould ſeveral times a day leave his other occupa- 
tions for their ſakes. The country lads will after- 
wards ſupply him in 112 plenty with either 
eggs or ſmall birds of all kinds newly hatched. 
There are very open countries in the neighbour- 
hood of the ſea, where children can get large quan- 
tities of eggs in the ſpring, or in the beginning of the 
ſummer, with infinite more eaſe than they poſſibly 
can, by beating about in buſhes, hedges, coppices 
and foreſts for neſts new built. Sea-birds, and 
thoſe who love marſhes, lay their eggs in mea- 
dows where graſs is not very high, the neſt which 
is almoſt flat, and which conſiſts of but a few bits 
of ſtalks of .plants, does not hide the eggs over 
well : the beſt hidden of them are in the hollow 
that has been made by a horſe, or an ox-foot after 
the ground had been ſoftened by the rain. When the 
time favourable for the laying of the eggs is come, 
you need only take a walk in thoſe ſorts of mea- 
dows or marſhes: you will ſee birds ſpring on 
every ſide ; and often from the very place where a 
neſt is. Neſts are found there in greater quan- 
| tity than you would imagine: the country-boy 
who has been beating about for them for a whole 
morning or an afternoon, very often returns home 
after having filled a baſket as large as thoſe of our 
grape-gatherers with eggs generally as big and ſome- 
umes bigger than pigeons eggs : the whole fa- 
mily is entertained with thoſe eggs which are as 
good as thoſe of hens; as long as they laſt, they 
make amlets with them. Nor did we over rate 
their merit in aſſerting their being as good as hen- 
eggs: the connoifleurs prefer the eggs of lap- 
3 wings 
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with as much ſucceſs as thoſe of hens: I muſt fav. 


CY Ver ſailles. 


take themſelves to the foods that beſt ſuit them, 


ſave tho 


obliged to wait till their food is put into their bills. 
It is not probable that the eggs of theſe birds, 


duity to be reared, will ever be warmed in any 


every day under their hands. It is moſt generally 
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the largeſt ſpecies, might be warmed in our oven 


however, that I have hatched ſparrows and green. 
finches there, and that I might likewiſe have art 
ed canary-birds, nightingales, linnets, and wreng, 
if J had put in eggs of theſe laſt in the oven: 
they have hatched black-birds at the menagery of 


| The birds that have not been taught by nature 
to go as ſoon as they are hatched in ſearch of, and 


who have no other talent but that of craving theſe 
foods from their fathers and mothers, by good 
luck are. not thoſe of which the multiplication is 
moſt important to us. There are hardly any of theſe 

E. which belong to the claſs of pigeons, that 
deſerve our concern, ſhould they for a while be 


which require too many cares and too much aſſi- 


great quantity. A whole profeſſion, I mean the 
whole trade of the bird-ſellers, who ſupply us 
with more curious than uſeful birds, might never- 
theleſs make uſe of our ovens to hatch and rear 
birds of a great many kinds. Bird-ſellers are ne- 
ver tired with feeding ſome of them with a ſkewer, 
notwithſtanding the multitude of thoſe that die 


cold that kills theſe tender birds, deprived of a 
father and a mother which are ſo neceſſary to them, 
to keep them warm : the heat of our hot-beds, 
ſtoves, and chicken-ovens, would always prevent 
their even feeling the abſence of their fathers and 
mothers ; they would live and grow under the arti- 
ficial mother, as though they never had been 
taken out of their neft. The bird-ſeller will, 
moreover, employ his time to much better _ 

pole, 
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| poſe, when he ſhall. have a hundred of them to 
whom he may give bill-fulls of food one after ano- 
ther at a time, than when he has but a ſmall 
number of them to tend: theſe will not require 
leſs than thoſe which are very numerous, that he 
ſhould ſeveral times a day leave his other occupa- 


tions for their ſakes. The country lads will after- 


wards ſupply him in great plenty with either 
eggs or ſmall birds of all kinds newly hatched. 


There are very open countries in the neighbour- 
hood of the ſea, where children can get large quan- 


tities of eggs in the ſpring, or in the beginning of the 
ſummer, with infinite more eaſe than they poſſibly 
can, by beating about in buſhes, hedges, coppices 
and foreſts for neſts new built. Sea-birds, and 
thoſe who love marſhes, lay their eggs in mea- 
dows where graſs is not very high, the neſt which 
is almoſt flat, and which conſiſts of but a few bits 


of ſtalks of plants, does not hide the eggs over 


well: the beſt hidden of them are in the hollow 
that has been made by a horſe, or an ox-foot after 
the ground had been ſoftened by the rain. When the 
time favourable for the laying of the eggs is come, 
you need only take a walk in thoſe forts of mea- 
dows or marſhes: you will ſee birds ſpring on 
every fide ; and often from the very place where a 
neſt is. Neſts are found there in greater quan- 
tity than you would imagine : the country-boy 


Who has been beating about for them for a whole 
morning or an afternoon, very often returns home 


after having filled a baſket as large as thoſe of our 


grape-gatherers with eggs generally as big and ſome- 


umes bigger than pigeons eggs : the whole fa- 
mily is entertained with thoſe eggs which are as 
good as thoſe of hens; as long as they laſt, they 
make amlets with them. Nor did we over rate 


their merit in aſſerting their being as good as hen- 


eggs: the gonnoiſſeurs prefer the eggs of lap- 
. — wings 
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wings to thoſe of hens; and they are in great te. 
queſt among the Dutch. There are a * 
laſt mentioned eggs among thoſe our little coun: 
try boys go and make collections of in the 
marſhes, near our coafts of Poiffow. The lap- 
wings themſelves are no deſpicable birds, and the' 
would perhaps be in greater eſteem, if they were 
ſerved upon our tables when they are of the age of 
young pigeons. Thus une might have young 
water-fowl of a great many .different kinds, if in- 
ſtead of eating the eggs that ſhould have been 
eollected, they were hatched in our ovens: among 
the birds that might be had out of them, thoſe 
one would be obliged to give their food by bill- 

fulls, would not be ſo difficult to rear as canaries, 
goldfinches, linnets, and others: they generally are 
ſtrong enough to reſiſt the injuries of the air very 
early : they would be brought up as eaſily as mag 
Pies, jack-daws, and ravens are. Moſt af th 
water-fowls I have juſt mentioned are very eaſily 
tamed ; the old ones taken in nets, and have been 
rendered unable to make any uſe of their wings, 
the largeſt pinions of which have been' cut off, 
live very well in yards and gardens, eſpecially 
when they have a little water there: thoſe that 
ſhould be hatched among us, cannot fail there- 
fore of living very comfortably in our houſes. 

Might not the great facility we ſhall have of 
warming on the very moment of their arrival the 
eggs of birds of very rare kinds, that may be ſent 
us from very remote countries, procure us the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing them hatched among us, and per- 
| haps of naturalizing in our climate ſome of them 
that are either admirable for the bea 
teathers, or of a very ſingular form? There are 
| hardly any kinds of parrots that we might not 
make our own this way. It is a moſt certain mat- 
ter of fact, and of which I am very well 9 
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that parrots have laid eggs, and ſat on them with 
ſacceſs at Lupon, at the epiſcopal palace, whilſt 
Mr. De Barillon was biſhop there; that is, about 
ſixty years ago: that prelate cauſed the father, the 
mother, and their children to be painted, and they 
are ſtill to be ſeen in the buffet of the dining- 
hall there. And ſince a cannon of Angers has had 
at his houſe a couple of parrots, which have 
made neſts, laid eggs, and fat on them for three 
years ſucceſſively : accidents hindered two of the 
broods from ſucceeding, but three little parrots 
were hatched out of the third, and one of them is 
now actually living atra country clergyman's near 
Angers, who had him as a prefent. We might per- 
haps accuſtom to our climate, if we could have 
hatched them in France, thoſe birds which are ſo 

vaſtly pretty for their extreme ſmallneſs, whole 
| feathers are all over bright with gold, and with the 
brighteſt colours which ſet off each other mutually, 
| mean, - thoſe humming birds whoſe body is lefs in 
bulk and weight than that of a great many beetles, 
and of ſome butter. flies. But ſomething ſtill more 
deſirable as well as more eaſy to be brought about, 
would be the naturalizing among us thoſe kinds of 
_ that would be an addition 2 ny" number of 
ole deſigned to fupply us with food to our 
liking. The claſs of 2 aquatick kinds, and 
chiefly that of geeſe and ducks, would probably 
lupply our poultry- yards with ſeveral new ſpecies 
of fine. good birds: many kinds of both very good 
and extremely beautiful hens are wanted; we are 
obliged to fetch them from China, and the Eaſt- 
Indies, from whence no more were tranſported 
to Europe, than what might raiſe in the mind of 


thoſe who ſaw them, a paſſionate deſire of ſee- 
ing our continent fond of naturalizing them among 
us. | 
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prodigious ſmallneſs, which are among birds what 
the elephant is among the quadrupeds, and the whale 


ed with burying her eggs in the ſand, after which 
ſit very often on their eggs together, and that theſe 
oſtridges forſake their eggs, there are ſome who 


eggs at the ſame time that they fit after the uſual 
their way and none of their own: ſome on the 


' brood conſiſts of, breaks four, which ſhe chuſes 


Ply chem with food without which they would dic 
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Sure, no man need be a naturaliſt, to be fond of 
ſeeing hatched in our climates ſome of thoſe birgs 
whole feathers adorn the hats of our military-men, 
and which are applied to a great many other ornamen- 
tal uſes; of thoſe birds Which are as remarkable by 
their enormous ſize as the humming birds are for their 


among fiſhes. Who would not be inchanted to ſee 


ſuch a huge bird as an oftridge come out of her egg? 
A great many ſtrange facts have been related con - 


cerning the manner in which their eggs are fat on, 
which are, if not all, at leaſt moſt of them falſe, ſince 
ſome of them are directly the reverſe of each other. 
Many travellers pretend that the temale is content- 


ſhe forſakes them, and leaves to the heat of the 
fun the care of hatching the little ones : others, on 
the contrary, - pretend that the male and the female 


are never forſaken by both at once; but they aſſert 
that they fit with their eyes only ; and that thedirec- 
tion of their looks is ſo very important, that were it 
to ceaſe but one inſtant, the eggs would be loſt, and 
rot immediately. Among thoſe who pretend that 


will have them loſe all remembrance of. their own 


manner of birds on other eggs they meet with in 


contrary, ſuppoſe they have ſo much memory 2 
brings them back to their own eggs when the little 


ones are ready to be hatched : the female, accord- 
ing to them, out of ten or more eggs which the 


to ſacrifice for the preſervation of the little ones to 
be batched out of the reſt, and which are to ſup- 


for 
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ſor hunger : worms are ingendered in the ſaid 


eyes to go abroad in queſt of food. No bod 


of the ſame nature which might be produced, were 
mer aſcertained . by any good obſervers. Thoſe 


tought however they had found a good reaſon for 
tin the enormous weight of their body ; they 
oth judged and afferted, that they would cruſh 
the eggs their body ſhould reſt on: but they 
242 entertained other thoughts had they 
july reflected on the thickneſs and ſolidity of the 


ied as we do our China tea- cups. 
We ought in this affair to be more ready to de- 


urvellous, and have not ſeen things with their 
n eyes: he plainly makes oftridges ſit on their 
in the ſame manner as hens and ſo many other 
nds of birds do: nor is he one of thoſe travellers 
ſo give us memoirs of countries which they have 
y run curſorily over. He reſided nine or ten 
6: together at the Cape of Good- Hope, and that 
rely to make obſervations. He aſſures us, that 
had had even very frequent occaſions to ob- 
e, that the male and the female of the oſtridge- 
nd take alternately upon themſelves the care of 
ing on their eggs which lie on the ſand ; he adds, 
at the little ones cannot walk till ſome days after 
er birth, and that both the father and the mo- 
r bring them graſs till they are able to go and 
ide food for themſelves. 3 

However, the account of the travellers who 
utented themſelves with ſaying that the eggs of 
| e _ oſtridges 


woken eggs, Which the ſmall oftrid ges newly 
watched are to feed upon till they are able them- ® 


vill believe that theſe fafts, any more than others | 


who pretended oſtridges do not ſit on their eggs, 


bells of oſtridges eggs, which are ſo conſidera- 
ble, that cups are made of them, which may be 


nd upon the teſtimony of Mr. Kolbe, than upon 
tat of a crowd of authors, who are fond of the 
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upon the ſand need not be warmed by the mother 


to be diſpenſed with very good ground, from fit- 
tries; but there are nights in thoſe very countries 
much too cold for eggs, and during which of- 
Theſe are but conjectures: and we may now 


by one of the moſt paſſionate lovers of natur 
hiſtory: Mr. Adamſon, who tho? as yet at the ag 


frivolous pleaſures, yet knows no other but that o 


On Hatching and, Breeding 
oſtridges are hatched, or warmed by the ſun, might 
perhaps be reconciled with what Mr. Kolbe afferts 
as an eye-witneſs, There are in Africa regions 
much warmer than the parts adjacent to the Cape , 
Good. Hope: in thoſe countries which are ſcorched 
by the exceſſive heat of the ſun, the eggs depoſited 
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2 


during the day : they rather 4 to be ſhelter. 
ed from the action of 'a heat that might deſtroy 
them; which ſhe poſſibly intends by burying them 
in the ſand; did ſhe cover them with her body at 
that time, it would be to cool them, or to hinder 
them from being too warm: oſtridges ſeem. then 
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ting on their eggs during the day. in ſuch coun- 
where the heat of the day is intolerable, which are 


tridges muſt needs be obliged to cover theirs, 


hope to ſee them ſoon aſcertained or exploded 


where it might almoſt be permitted to lanch into 


obſerving and. ſtudying animals and plants, it 
fail. about five months ago for Senegal, with. wlll 
ardent deſire of completely informing us of then 
hiſtory of oftridges : he is to ſend me ſome o 
their eggs, with all the cautions that can pol- 


| fibly make them arrive in a condition fit to be ff. ed 


ON. | SN 
Nor ſhall we perhaps need waiting till we ca. * 
warm the eggs ſent over from Africa, to hatch a 
oftridges in France. The king's kindneſs, ſo ty 

favourable to whatever may encourage or improven.: 
our knowledge, has already enabled us, not later 
than laſt ſummer, to attempt that SN ä 
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here remained at that time at his menagery only, 
mT oftridge and a female one; © lid 
gs there every year, which ſhe never ſat on; 
this IS very common with the females of other 
tirds that have been tranſported into a climat 
lifferent from that of their native country. His 
najeſty was pleaſed to order, that the eggs that 
hould be laid by the oftridge of the menagery 
hould be brought to me: the two firſt ſhe laid hap- 
rened to be lke thoſe of our hens which we. call 
nthe· eggs; they had no ſhell, and were covered with 


he common one with this ſort of eggs, and had a 
kw things peculiar to it beſides : it was much 
whiter than that of any of the eggs of that kind 
[ever ſaw in my life: it had and has ſtill the white- 
i and luſtre of China ware: but that ſhell is not 
ſmooth like thoſe of all the oftridge-eggs I have hi- 
berto ſeen : it is channelled above one half or nearly 
to thirds of its ſurface with furrows that bear ſome 
remblance to thoſe of. melons, but are in a more 
wlique direction. Mr. De la Roche, took care to 
ud me this egg the very day after it was laid. I 
ad no ſooner received it, but I put it into an 
ren which afforded me daily the number of chick- 


armed in it: the precious egg was kept there in 
i equal heat fitteſt —_ hatching of birds of all 
nds : but the hope 
t of it was taken from me when five weeks were 
her; I ſhook it for the firſt time, and the noiſe 
Rich on that ſhaking I heard, informed me that it 
u at moſt but half full, and that of a very li- 
ud matter too. I have had hen eggs (which is 
t very ſeldom, the caſe) that rattled, I mean, 
made a noiſe the very day they were laid, and 


thing but a membrane. They burſt at their 
coming out of her body. She laid a third cover- 
od with a ſhell that was at leaſt as ſolid as what is 


ws I had reaſon to expect from the eggs that were 


of ſeeing an oſtridge come 
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On Hatching and Breeding 
that were not good to be warmed : I don't know 
-but the oftridge egg had been in the ſame caſe 
for I did not ſo much as think of ſhaking it when 
I received it, I thought of nothing but of having 
it warmed and well taken care of ; not doubting bur 
the inſide of it was in good order. The oſtridge 
that laid it died about the end of laſt year; but he 
was replaced by a couple of other females that will 
perhaps ſupply us with eggs of better condition, 
on which we ſhall be able to repeat the experiment 
with more ſucceſss. 3 
Buch as ſhall incline to contribute to the good 
ſucceſs of the trials we may make towards natura 
lizing in France birds from the remoteſt countries 
by ſending us over ſome of their eggs, will ſtand in 
need of ſome cautions to procure their coming te 
us fit to be ſat on or warmed, notwithſtanding the 
long time they muſt be in the way; and what the pr 
_ cautions neceſſary for the preſervation of the germ 
are, will be explained in the following memoirs. 
But, are not the new methods for hatching and 
| rearing up birds, of which we have only ment 
oned the advantages hitherto, liable however tt 
ſome inconveniencies ? People have pretended tha 
chickens were more commonly hatched crookec 
and lame in ovens than under the hens. I don 
conceive what could be the cauſe of ſuch a thing 
nor was J ever invited by any matter of fact to in 
quire into it; they, as we ſaw in another place 
are hatched much more comfortably there ti: 
under a mother who can afford them no manner ( 
help. Tis true, chickens are ſometimes hatche 
in our ovens, that have one leg, or even both thc 
legs turned out to an exceſs ; my gardener cal 
them Toads, and the name fits them well enoug 
as they walk as it were upon their belly, their i 
being too diſtant from each other; but ſome 
thoſe toads are alſo hatched under the hens. We 
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t well proved that theſe accidents are more com- 
mon in the chicken of the ovens than the others, 
the only cauſe which might be aſſigned for it would 
he the eggs nat being ſo often turned in the ovens 
; under the hens: one might ſuſpect that when 
the egg remains a long time in the ſame poſition 
the legs and thighs of the chicken contract a 
had turn thereby; the remedy to this would be to 
turn up each egg every day, which is to be done 
with eaſe and in a ſhort time. a 

But a number of people, more, indeed, than I 
erer could have ſuſpected, have had a doubt, 
which would be of. far greater conſequence, had it 
ay foundation: I have even heard many of thoſe 
whom I ſaw rejoice moſt at the notion of being 
able to have by means of our ovens young chicks any 
time of the year, yet expreſs ſome uneaſineſs con- 
cerning the quality of the meat: they aſked me if 
chickens hatched and fed in a hot-bed, would not 
ſmell of dung. The ſame queſtion was put to me 
by E of ſenſe, who had indeed no concern, 
with regard to themſelves, for the perfections of 
any nice diſh whatever. Egypt has her dainty 
toothed people as well as other places, who pre- 
tend, according to Tbevenot and Mr. De Maillet, 
that chickens . hatched under hens have a better 
aſte than thoſe hatched in the mamals ; but both 
authors add at the ſame time, that they never 
could find that difference. If I was to ſay barely 
that I found none at all between thoſe which are 
dorn and have been reared in hot-beds and thoſe 
hatched and brought up after the uſual manner, 
there might be room to miſtruſt my teſtimony : an 
llufion like unto that which makes the owner of a 
garden to find the fruit of it, as well as the wine 
of his own growth, vaſtly ſuperior to any other, 
might have prepoſſed me in favour of my chick- 
ens; but, thoſe who had not the ſame induce- 
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ments to find them perfectly like the others, havinę 
taſted them, have all of them anſwered uniformly, 
that they could not find out the leaſt difference he. 
tween them, nor could any of them be perſuad- 
ed that the doubt of the others had ever been ſe- 
rious. 8 
If the ſmell of the place where a chicken is hatch. 
ed could poſſibly affect the taſte he is afterwards to 
have, tho#: hatched under hens in hen-houſes, would 
not certainly be preferred to thoſe hatched in our 
hot-beds : the ſmell of the place where the hot: beds 
are, is not by much ſo unpleaſant as that of a di 
hen-houſe as they generally are kept ; but it is not 
the place where a bird is hatched that renders his fleſn 
more or leſs delicate and fit to pleaſe our taſte : it is 
indeed the things he has been fed with that produce 
this effect. The poultry that run freely 'about, 


| _ whoſe fleſh is preferred by the connoĩſſeurs to that 


of the fowls that 1 * love to 
kee retty conſtantly upon 'dunghills. Our 
chi ken brought up in hot beds, — much leſs 
communication with dung than theſe rambling fowls 
have : they never go to fetch any food out of it, 
it ſerves only to keep them warm. No ſmell of 
dung whatever can poſſibly reach thoſe which are 
brought up in hot-rooms warmed with fire, nor 
thoſe that live in chicken-houſes intirely covered 
and glazed at top ; if, in ſhort, you except thoſe 
that are killed very young, and condemned to 
| pear upon our tables, the reſt have lived for wh 
weeks and months together, after the manner of 
the chickens hatched under hens. 5 
The imputation which we have juſt proved to 
have been unjuſtly thrown out againſt the chickens 
hatched in any other than the uſual manner, is not 
the only one they have been charged with : another 
ſtill of greater weight, but the falſity of which | 


have moſt eaſily proved by matters of fact much 


lels 
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Els dubious, than thoſe which depend on the judg- 
nent of taſte, by facts within the reach of our 
eyes, is, that we are not to exp! & that they ſhould 
erer contribute to the multip cation of their ſpe- 
cies : people have afferted that thoſe chickens, 
when grown to be cocks, were incapable of fecun- 


ifying any eggs, and that, when grown hens, 
n ay, none but unfruitful eggs. Th 


chickens hatched at my houſe during the greateſt 
hart of laſt year, and thoſe I have hatched dag 
the whole courſe of this, will ſupply here the moſt 
ſolid anſwer that can be made to this objection: 
they all of them catne from the hens produced in 
by ovens, Atid rarely converſed with any other 
Mi cocks that were hatched in the very ſame 
place. In a word, I have lotke up hens in lodges, 
where they had no other company but that of 4 
cock hatched in an oven, and chickens as perfect as 
ny other have been hatched from the eggs they 
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laid. 5 
It will perhaps be thotight more difficult to gueſs 
what can have givch room to this laſt imputatiof, 
than it has been to demonſtrate its being ill-con- 
rived : a ridiculous N Ws, which is but to 
generally eftabliſhed in our villages; has moſt like- 
| been the foundation of it. It is generally 
| ought by our coutitty people that birds hatched 
by mothers of a ſpecies different from their own, 
have no inclination to ſit on eggs, and think them- 
ſelres exempted from giving to their ſpecies what 
tey have not received from it: they pretend that 
chickens hatched under a duck, and ducklins under 
a hen will never undertake the ſlavery of fitting on 
tops. The good old dames are not the only per- 
lons that will ſtand it out, I have ſeen inhabitants 
ak the country of all ranks and claſſes, that were 
fully convinced of it; for inſtance, parſons, among 
vom I have found ſore, who, though men of 
8 4 very 
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that fact. This notion is countenanced by an ay. 


of the neighbourhood of Berlin, and upon Germay 


to contribute to the propagation of their ſpecies ? 
that ſuch a fact required an explanation. I have, 


pected to do. This prepoſſeſſion is one of thoſe it 
were to be wiſhed men could be cured of; as it 


think that the little ones to be hatched from theſe 
eggs, would be abſolutely unmindful of the pro- 
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very good ſenſe, thought it wrong I ſhould doubt 


thority ſtill greater than that of theſe perſons ; Mr. 
Friſch, who is famous by his works upon the inſe&+ 


birds, which he has drawn, ingraved and coloured 
with the utmoſt care and judgment, is not con- 
tented with aſſerting the truth of this odd fact, he 
will even have it to be undeniably proved by expe- 
riments. What could. be the cauſe that ſhould 
thus take from birds the will as well as the aptitude 


Inftead of looking for it, it will be properer to ſay, 


in order to qualify myſelf to deny it flatly, cauſed 
duck eggs to be fat on by a hen; ſome of the 
ducklins that were hatched out of them became 
ducks, and have fat on their eggs with as much 
affection and aſſiduity as any ducks hatched under 
mothers of their own ſpecies can poſſibly be ex- 


may put a ſtop to the attempts which might be 
made towards naturalizing in any country ſpecies 
of foreign birds by means of the eggs alone; it 
takes all hopes of ſucceeding in it from thoſe who 


pagation of their ſpecies. „ 

Very probably people have not been inclined to 
conſent that chickens hatched in ovens ſhould be 
more favourably diſpoſed for the multiplication of 
their ſpecies, than thoſe hatched under a mother 
of a ſpecies different from their own might be 
thought : they have even been thought to be less 
capable of contributing to it: it was decided that 
the cocks that riſe from ſuch an origin, would be 


cocks only in name, and that the hens that ſhould 


have 
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have the ſame, would be incapable of laying any 


fruitful eggs. This odd conceit has been refuted 
much beyond what it deſerved, by the experi- 
ments made in large, and which have been men- 
tioned before; however, notwithſtanding the ſmall 
need I have to buſy my hens about fitting on eggs, 
there have been ſome among the multitude of thoſe 
| hatched in the ovens, that ſhewed a deſire to fit, 
to which I allowed eggs, purpoſely to be able to 
aſſure afterwards, as I am intitled to do, that hens 
hatched in ovens, are as good, as eager, and as 
fond ſitters as any others.. 5 
I have alſo heard people ſay that chickens hatched 
otherwiſe- than the uſual way, never grew ſo large as 
the others : my poultry-yard is very fit to undeceive 
thoſe who might think ſo: it will ſhew them a mul- 
titude of hens and cocks hatched all of them in my 
| ovens, among which not one can be found to have 
in the leaſt degenerated : the cocks and the hens are 
no way inferior both in bulk, ſize and appearance, 
to the cocks and hens of the ſpecies they belong to. 
People went ſo far as to pretend, that the eggs 
of the hens hatched in ovens, were not near ſo 
good as others, and had not the ſame nice taſte as 
they : this I can anſwer no otherwiſe than by defy- 
ing the palate of thoſe who are the beſt judges in 
E of eggs, to diſtinguiſh by their taſte what 
ind of birth the hen had that laid them. 
Finally, it has been alledged againſt our chick- 
ens (for what is it people have not been pleaſed to 
ſay againſt them) that it was impoflible to fatten 
them. I own I never had any hopes of 88 
on what foundation this had been ſurmiſed; but I 
know that to make them fat one need only be in- 
clined to make them ſo. Why ſhould they not 
have the ſame 6. hg as the others? Why ſhould 
they make a worle digeſtion ? You may have them 
either in good plight, or quite fat, according to 


* \ 


the 
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they call 
r are ſerved at Paris upon tak en 


ſtay till they are hatched to make very nice diſhes 
of them ; when they can find le qua 
tity of them to work upon, they will perhaps dreſs 
chickens which ought to have been hatched two or 
three days after: theſe chickens will deſerve the 
name of-egg-chickens better than thoſe that now go 
by it; for each chicken will, in that caſe, be ſtill at- 
tended with good part of the yolk of the egg. 
which is as good as that of an egg new laid. 
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don't fear the reproach I have juſt now given 
oom for, I am not afraid of being accuſed to aim 
zt the multiplication of ſuperfluous dainties ; 
thoſe to whom I offer them ought to thank me 
for them a great deal leſs than the perſons to 
' whom I would fain procure greater ſucceſs in the 
cares they ſhall take towards hatching a very great 
quantity of chickens, ' The fame thing ought to 
be done in all ſtates where the favours of fortune 
are too unequally diſtributed it is a means of getting 
out of the hands of thoſe who have much above 
what the greateſt caſe can poſſibly require, and who 
have very little concern forthe narrow circumftances 
of others, what is neveffary to ſupply the moſt crav- 
ing and indiſpenſible exigencies of the latter. It is 
matter of ſorro that there ſhould be men able to 
give, for one ſingle diſh (even without the leaſt di- 
minution in their ſuperffuities) a ſum that would 
maintain a whole family for a year together: but 
ſo long as there are men ſo very rich, one ought 

to be pleaſed to hear that a diſh of young green 
peas has been fold for an exceſſive price: it would 
be a piece of humanity to wiſh that the premature 

part of all vegetables and fruits was never ſold but 
at that rate: it were to be wiſhed that proud glut- 
tons would 1 impoſe on themſelves this ſort 
of taxes, which can never be too confiderable 
whenevet they contfibute to alleviate the miſery 
of thoſe to whom hard and conſtant labour 1 
ſcarcely procure where withal to ſubſiſt. 5 


= 


But otight we not to fear, I have been afked, that 
by thus 'endeavouring to render chickens extremely 
common and cheap, we ſhonld render eggs ſcarce 
and dear? The plenty of eggs ſeems no leſs defi- 
rable to me, ſays one, than that of chickens ; but 
what better means can there be to procure it thatt 
the multiplying of hens, or (which is the fame 
ching) the hatching a great many cliickens ? hh 
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will not be killed all of them, tome will be ſuffer. 
ed to live, grow up to be hens, and all the eggs ſup- 
plied by the new hatched hens will not be warmed 
in the ovens. It is moſt certain that if all the inha- 
bitants of a country ſhould at once take the reſolu- 
tion of having all the eggs of their hens ſat on, 
eggs would become very dear there; and that an 
egg wanted for a ſick perſon, would be fold az 
dear as any chicken ; but, from that moment the 
neceſſity of having eggs ſat on would ſoon ceaſe to 
be general ; thoſe who ſhould find it more profita- 
ble to ſell their eggs than to ſee them converted to 
chickens, would give over this laſt ſcheme, and 
the proportion which ought to be preſerved be- 
tween the price of eggs and that of chickens would 
ſoon be reſtored : the bad conſequence of a practice, 
if ſpread, would not have been of long duration, 
ſince after all, the whole ſum total of the- evil 
would have been to make men eat fewer eggs and 
more chickens. | 55 1 | 
Another apprehenſion of an evil which one 
might ſuſpect would reſult from too great a luxu- 
riancy of our poultry, deſerves better to be re- 
moved. Is it very certain that the multiplication 
of poultry carried as far as we ſeem to wiſh. it was, 
or as it my indeed be by the methods we have 
propoſed for it, would be advantageous to any 
— and to all mankind? Would not the con- 
ſumption of corn be too much increaſed by it? 
Shall we not take the bread from thoſe to the la- 
bour of whom we owe it, or ſhall we not render 
that bread too dear to them, and that barely to 
procure the plenty of a ſort of food, the quantity 
of which has * found 2 till age? No- 
thing indeed can be more dir te to m 
i than ſuch a ed 1 mould think 
myſelf happy, were I able to contribute to procure 
to the people of the country that 3 
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of our greateſt kings wiſhed he conld procure 
them. One of the moſt earneſt deſires of that 
king, who was as tenderly fond of his ſubjects 
as a father is of his children, I ſay one of the moſt 


ardent wiſhes of Henry IV, was, that each peaſant 
was able to put a good fowl in his pot every Sun- 
day : all country-people would be able to do this, 
if they beſtowed their cares upon rendering fowls 
more common. The particular examinations into 
which we entered in the foregoing memoir, con- 
* what the feeding of a fowl may coſt during 
a whole year, ought to remove all apprehenſions 
that a very great increaſe of their number would 
conſume too much corn, which is the firſt and 
moſt eſſential ground of the nouriſhment of men. 
Fowls coſt - almoſt nothing for their food in the 


country; the expence is not in keeping them alive, 
but in the fattening them; and one might very 
well do without fat fowls in ſuch years when crops 
were but ſmall, one might be extremely well con- 
tented with chickens that ſhould be in good plight 
r | 3 
Alfter * convinced ourſelves, that there is 
no inconvenience able to counterbalance theſe ad- 
vantages of the chicken-ovens, which are of a na- 
ture generally evident; we ought not indeed to 
leave the ſubje&t without having given the reader 
ſome- idea of another kind of benefit to be ex- 
pected from theſe ovens, though they cannot be ſo 
generally wiſhed for as the former ; we ought not 
to part with them without having obſerved to our 
readers, that they may procure a new ſtock of 
learning to our naturaliſts, and improve ſome of 
the branches of the knowledge they are already in 
poſſeſſion of. There are no fitter obſervations to 
inform us of the wonderful manner in which na- 
ture brings on the unfolding of the ſperms of ani- 
mals, and by degrees leads them to the ſtate of 
embrios, 
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break during that time affords you a Fake el 
never tired of conſidering. Harvey, Malpiphi, 


ſee the whole complete ſeries till three weeks 


than twenty one days, may, by means of the 


in a ſhorter time: one ſingle oven will be able to 


3 
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embrios, and then makes them grow till are 
become animals ſtrong enough to come to light, 
than the obſervations of what is daily brought to 
paſs in the eggs of birds from the beginning to 
the very end of the incubation. Every 


can never be ſufficiently admired, and which one is 


and more lately Antony Maitre- jan, have de- 


ſcribed, and the two laſt have figured the 


daily progreſſions ef which they were not able to 


end; they muſt needs have had every day a new 
drawing made the day before, to. be able to find 
out what an egg ſat on for four and twenty or even 
ſometimes for only twelve hours more, would ex- 
hibit, not viſible in an egg which had been fat on 
for four and twenty. or only twelve hours leſs, 
The whole chain of the ſucceſſive unfoldings and 
increaſings which are operated in hen-eggs in leſs 


ovens, be expoſed to view in one hour, and even 


afford us eggs of any term, -and the term of 
each of them will be known, if care has been, as 
it always ought to be, to write upon every one the 
day when it began to be warmed, and even the 
hour, when the egg is deſigned for very exact ob- 
ſervations. You will then be able to break at one 
and the ſame inſtant eggs that ſhall contain the 
compleat ſeries of the ſeveral progreſſes. of. the in- 
cubation : you will be able directly and at once to 
compare all theſe progreſſes among them: and in 
order to. make yourſelf very, ſure of their mutual 
and reſpective differences, many eggs of the very 
ſame term may be broken at once: the compari- 
ſon made in this manner will be far more exact 
than that which could be made by drawings only, 

cxamining 
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examining What thoſe of one day have over what 
was {cen in thoſe of the foregoing. - HE 

If the {ſeveral taſtes, inclinations, induſtries, 


ways and whole behaviour of chickens in general 
and of other birds hatched in ovens, brought uz 
without . mothers, and even without having ha 
any the leaſt communication with thoſe of their 
ſpecies, are perfectly like thoſe of the birds hatched 
and brought up in a manner more conformable to 
the general rules of nature, as we probably ſhall 

find they are; we ſhall conclude from thence, that 


birds ſtand in. no need whatever of being inſtruct- 
ed by mothers; that they have been inſtrutted by 


a maſter who never fails to teach animate beings all 
it is either neceſſary or proper they ſhould know. 
If the chickens hatched and brought up after the 
new manner, ſhew us by their cries that they are 
frightened when they ſee a kite, a buzzard, or any 
other bird of prey in the air ; we ſhall be certain 
that it is the author of nature himſelf that made 
them.to know the enemies they ought to dread. 
If the chaffinches, the ſparrows, and other the like 
little birds. that have been hatched and brought up 
in an oven without having had any communication 


than they and pag of killing, them. You. may, 


ens, hatch in the ſame oven 
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ſhall have been able to find out the eggs, and bring 
them up together in the ſame chicken and weaning- 
houſes. You will ſee, if,. notwithſtanding their 
. deſtructive inclination, the birds of prey will live 
at peace, with the chickens with whom they ſhall 
have been brought up, which may be probable 
enough, and whether they will ſhew the ſame re- 
gard for chickens quite ſtrangers to them, which is 
a point more queſtionable. You will ſee, whether 
the chickens familiarized with the. birds of prey 
will not ſkriek out of fear, as all hens and cocks 
never fail to do, when they ſhall ſpy out any bird 
of prey of the very ſame kind in the air. 
Chymiſtry will be able to borrow ſome help 
from our ovens made of hot-beds, it will be able 
to make much uſe of them for digeſtions, and for 
ſuch other operations as ay 197 a gentle and con- our C01 
ſtant heat that remains the ſame for + gn while. 
Thoſe who have ſought a long while after the phi- 
loſopher's ſtone, have ſpoken much of the heat of 
dung without ever determining the degree of it. 
Had they known our ovens, and been able to ſub- 
ftitute them to the fire of a lamp; they would 
have been maſters of working more at large, and 
of making a greater number of experiments at 
once, as they would have been able to put a greater 
number of different preparations into the ſame 
oven; whereas there can be but one at a time 
warmed by the fire of a lamp. They would not 
have convinced us a whit the better for this, of the 
poſſibility of the philoſopher's ſtone that tranſ- 
mutes all metals, or at leaſt the major part 
of metals, into gold, of that ſtone which would 
procure naturaliſts the fineſt branches of learn- 
ing, tho? contrary to the good of the ſocieties 
throughout the world; they would not have con- 
vinced us the better for this of the reality of ano- 
ther philoſopher's ſtone infinitely ſuperior P che 
OY 1 
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former, I mean of that which affords the univer- 


fl medicine ; but they would much more fre- 

vently have met in their way ſome of thoſe curious 
1 which ge fit to inline” our Rock of 
phylicks, of which ey have nevertheleſs found a 
. many which y did-not ings * look 


Or. 


An * of the kead-pics 1 the = 


wk iece * this memoir ir eekibts a yard in 
[hea 5 Two forts of cages, under which the 
chickens are made to' take the air during the fine 


da 
By one of thoſe * well known in all 


our country places under which chickens are put; 


the ſize of the cage allows not to put a great may 
under it, unleſs they are very ſmall.  _ 
b. is a cage more ſpacious than the fo 


which can, on that account, hold lager chickens, 
and in a 2 Jy. | 
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MEMOIR X. 


' Containing a view of the philoſophical  amufements 
| ' the birds of a poultry-yard may afford. = 


4 which he may reſort to at any time of 


% 
* 
4 


1 
Sn day: he is ſtill happier when he has 
Ae 122 3 ground to els from the ſad 
amuſements curious branches of knowledge, that 
may become of uſe to mankind. Theſe may in- 
deed be very properly called philoſophical amuſe- 
ments. The 7 of a . will afford 
diverſions of this kind to any that ſhall be fond 
enough of ſeeing and obſerving them. If he 1 
obliged to paſs a part of his life in the country, 
he muſt be very well pleaſed to experience within 
himſelf an inclination that will daily inſure a ver) 
laudable paſtime to him. We ought perhaps, 
the laſt memoir, to have added to the advantages 
that may reſult from the new methods of hatching 
and bringing up chickens, their being vey to 

| 2 | _ 
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inſpire us with that kind-of tafte : it is natural to 


be tempted'to try whether they anſwer. all the ef- 
fects we pretended they would 
ever takes upon- him to warmͥ 7 | 
of growing fond of the birds hatched from them : 


ſo long as they owe their life to the care we have 
taken, wE ſee them grow with pleaſure; we fol- 


low them in every ſtage of their lives; we love to 


ſe them arrive to the age when the females lay. 
s; We co aber of their eggs with J 


eggs; we compare the egg 
that of the eggs laid by other heris ; we make ſome 


of them ſit, to try whether they will prove as 
fruitful as others, and whether the chickens hatch- 


ed from them will be like their mothers. Thus 


are we invited to make a great many other obſer- 


vations :, we EY CBE an inquiſitive diſpo- 
ſition, which will make us acquire a pleaſing, ſa- 
tisfactory and uſeful knowledge: this ſpirit of cu- 
nofity will lead us to inquiries which ought to have 


been made long ago, and which have not been as yer 


attempted. We are now going to point out 4 few of 
thoſe which deſerve to become the employment of 
ſuch among good obſervers as dwell in the country. 


The inquiries I intend are not all of them ſo 


aly as they ar firſt appear to be. The experi- 
ments and obſervations they engage us in are 


very plain indeed; but moſt of them require a care, f 
a attention, an aſſiduity. and a conſtancy, which 


very few people are capable of: is on this ac- 
count, that the very rudiments of what we ought 


to know concerning the product of all the birds of 


i poultry-yard ate yet wanting. The firſt thing we, 
ndeed, ought to know is the proportion of the 
product to the expence : viz. What a hen coſts and 
what benefit ſhe yields to her maſter yearly. Ex- 
periments mentioned in the eighth memoir 
Mable us to make a pretty exact eſtimate of 
tie yearly expence of the hen; but the benefit 
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coming ſure of the number of the eggs laid by a 


the ſame upon the number of the eggs of hens of all. 


for a few years together, to know what the number, 
the ſame kind, ought to be rated at: that eſtimate 
every day to be 8 to you every night, and 


majority of men, ſince it is to laſt a whole year 


eggs in one day: but they all of them have times 


egg in two days was to lay twice the number of 
days that another hen that 
ſingle egg, tl 
fectly equal. 


to know the ſpecies which one would be fonder of 


to be expected from it. It will be from that 


0 Hatching and Breeding | 
with which that expence ought to be compared, is 
not as yet ſufficiently known : however, the whole 
of what ought to be done in this conſiſts in be- 


dozen, a ſcore, or more hens of a particular kind, 


at a medium, of the eggs laid by a ſingle hen of 


will be the exacter the greater the number of the 
hens is. All to be done is, to reckon your hens in 
the firſt place, to require the eggs laid by them 


to keep an account of them: this is no. great ſla- 
very for a day : however, it becomes ſuch to the 


or better: for there is a neceſſity to follow, 
with conſtancy, the laying of a great many hens, 
dufing the courſe of a whole year at leaſt : there 
are among laying hens ſome much better than the 
reſt ; ſome yield but one egg in three days, others 
lay one every day; and I have had one who laid two 


during which they intirely ceaſe to lay, and the 
time is not the ſame in all, nor probably of the 
ſame duration, which might procure compenſa- 
tions. If, for inſtance, the hen that gave but one 


gives daily but one 
£ Noduect of both hens would be per- 


4 


It would not be enough to have made theſe ob- 
ſervations upon the number of eggs laid by the hem 
of one ſort; it would be of importance to make 


the other ſpecies, and in every country ; in order 
benefit 
time 
o 


multiplying there, on account of the greater 


2 


e Domeſtick Fowl. 
only that we ſhall be able to decide whether it 
would be right or wrong, to people the poul- 
try-yards of a great many parts of this kingdom 
with that large and excellent ſpecies of fowls which 
has been rendered common in the province of 
Caux, or with another ſpecies almoſt as large which 
is fed in the province of Mirrebalais, or with the 
kind of fowls which affords thoſe capons of Bruges, 
ſo very famous for their bigneſs; it will be then only 
that we ſhall poſitively know, whether the curled 
hens, the ſhort-legged hens, called ſhort-footed in 
ſome provinces, and the hens without. tails and- 
even without rumps, wholg fize is little inferior to 
that of our common hens, do not lay a greater 
number of eggs than thoſe of the largeſt ſpecies. 
t is not always a reaſon for a. hen's laying a leſs 
number of eggs, to, have been tranſported and na- 
turalized in a climate very different from that 
which her ſpecies came originally from. The hens 
we have from Guinea and Segal, lay a great many 
eggs in France. Notwithſtanding their black 
combs, their fleſh is white, and is judged very nice 
by ſuch whoſe imagination is not ſhocked by the 
black colour of the bones it covers 

The quantity of the eggs is not the only thin 
which ought to enter into the compariſons, I pap c 
to make; their bigneſs ought to be reckoned beſides. 
The egg of a hen that weighs double of another, is 
equivalent to two of the | oF It happens moſt 
frequently that hens of a large M lay eggs, two 
of which weigh more than three of thoſe of the 
common ſpecies, and a great deal more than dou- 
ble thoſe of very ſmall hens. © 4 

But the expence ought moreover to be compared 
with the product in eggs: If the hen which af- 
fords in one year a ns. of 3 the ſum total 
of the weight of which is by one third larger than 
the ſum rotal of the weight of the eggs laid du- 
Þ — ting 


6 | ring the ſame time by another, coſts one half mare 
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for her food; the ſpecies of the ſecond hen will 
deſerve to be multiplied r hy the firſt, 
E 


Although the eggs of thoſe hens which are call 
dyarf-hens, be very little bigger than og . 


geon- eggs, one may come to find at laſt, that it 
would be more profitable to bring up hens of that 
dwarfiſh kind, which are ſo very pretty, and whoſe 
limbs are all of them ſo well proportioned, than 
other hens of a larger 4 if any experiment 
ſhould teach us that the dwarf: hens colt leſz in pro- 
„„ rt: 
However, to be able to decide with certainty, 
whether the hens of anf kind afford a greater pro- 
duce in eggs than thoſe of another ſpecies, and 
above all, whether they give the biggeſt eggs, the 
compariſon ought to be made between hens very 
nearly of an age. Every one knows that the fir 
eggs of hens are ſmall ; but people may be igno- 
rant that ſome hens lay the ſecond, the third, and 
the fourth year, eggs much bigger than thoſe they 
afforded during the firſt year. 


. 


Let thoſe to whom the inquiries we have juſt 
propoſed may =; quad trifling as to their object, 
call to their mind again, in what proportion eggs 
become the food of the inhabitants of the country, 
and even of towns, and they will be of quite 
another opinion, they, as, well as we will win 
that hens might be far more fruitful than they are. 
People pretend, Mr is it without ſome foundation, 
that hens that are well fed lay more eggs than 
thoſe that are not, and that nevertheleſs thoſe 
which are exceſſive fat lay but very few: but theſe 
aſſertions are not as yet grounded upon needful ex- 
periments. A certain claſs of foods and grains 


deſire 
made 
no ſo 
being 
keep 
by tl 
ficier 
eggs 
Wher 
brou 
mon 
tend 
lay, 


are much extol'd in many places, as being very fa- as Or 
vourable to make hens defire to lay; other thin] 


grains and foods are no leſs reputed: for the pro- the 


mwoting 
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moting of the ſame effect in other countries; but 
nothing is as "_ —— aſcertained on that 
bead; a point which would require a v« 
number of trials : if the objec © of theſe is 2 
eminence in itſelf, it is certainly uſeful. _ 
The laying time of hens would be infinitely 

more beneficial than it is, if the periods of it were 
determined by our choice; by that means, the 
ſum of the eggs laid by the hens of a poultry- 
yard, would be diſtributed in a far more equal 
manner during the ſeveral months of the year? 
and if they have each of them but a certain deter- 

mined number of eggs to produce us, we would 
be glad that ſome of them would pay us in winter 
that annual rent. The neceſſity we are under of 
keeping eggs in the ſeaſon when hens lay them in 
great plenty, againſt the times when they debar us 
totally of them, is the reaſon-why a great many 
eggs are forced to be thrown away every year: 
they are ſpoiPd for having been kept too long, or 
for want of uſing proper cautions for their preſerva- 
tion. Is it then impoſſible to inſpire hens with a 
defire of laying eggs during the winter? I have 
made a few ſlight attempts towards it, which had 
no ſort of ſucceſs © prevented every way theit 
being influenced by the hardneſs of the ſeaſon, by 
keeping them in a place where the air was warmed 
by the hot-beds that ſerved to communicate a ſuf- 
ficient degree 'of heat to the oyens wherein the 
eggs were warmed, and to the chicken-houſes 
here the birds newly hatched out of them were 
brought up: TI have fed ſome of them a whole 
month together with hemp-ſced, which people pre- 
tend to be fitter than any other grain to make them 
lay, without having been able to procure ſo much 
as one ſingle egg from them.” However, I do not 
think myſelf intitled to conclude from thence, that 
the heat of the air is an indifferent thing toward 
HS 4 - promoting 
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which the ſame hens laid none. It is however a 
matter of fact, that when very, ſevere colds come 
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moting their laying, and that there is no fo 
— able to — . to it; I have — 
laying of eggs ſtopt at once in hens which 1 had 
fed with nothing but ſpinach: it is probable that 


there are foods capable of producing a quite con- 
trary effect; but they muſt be adminiſtered. in the 


proper time, that is, when a hen is in a certain way | 
and condition. Hens yur or _ on feathers 
once every year ; it is the-approach, the duration, 
and the LA. -nobibes of that time which put a ſt 
to their laying : . that ſeaſon is very critical to 
loſt feathers are replaced by others that have got to 
their full growth, the waſting of the nuttitive juice 
which is made by and for the unfolding wih 

creaſe of the ney feathers is conſiderable, and it is 
no wonder that there ſhould not remain enough of 
it at that time -within the body of the hen to cauſe 
eggs to grow within her. It is not then, critically 
ſpeaking, the cold of winter, that | hinders hens 
5 laying: this is a fact very well proved, be- 


cauſe there are hens that give eggs in the months 


of January and February, months much colder than 
thoſe of October, November and December, during 


upon them, they ſtop, or at leaſt abate in their 


laying ; the hen that gave before that time an egg 


every day, will give it now only every ſecond, or 


every third day. Af any hens happen to lay eggs 


again very early, - it is thoſe that have caſt their 
feathers ſooner, and are ſooner recovered of that 
critical indiſpoſition. It ſeems then, that the 
means of cauſing hens to mault ſoon enough, 
would alſo be a means of cauſing them to lay egg 
during the winter. Would not this ſecret confiſt 
in robbing them of their feathers in the ſpring ot 
the beginning of the ſummer : could the forced 

Es = premature 


. _ of Domeſtick Fowls. 
premature moulting 
would —_— _ required _—” from _— 
ing nece It is never neceſſary except w 

4 quills of the feathers ceaſe to borrow any nou- 


riſhment from the body, and dry away: when | 


| they are come to that period, the nutritive juices 
which they no longer appropriate to themſelves are 
beſtowed on the ſprouting feather riſing under e- 
very one of them: it grows, and in proceſs of 


time forces off the old feather, at the end of which it 
is to fall off, to make room for it. This experiment is 


one among agreat many others that l have neglected, 
although they are very plain and eaſy, and I have 
judged them deſerving to be tried ; the good opi- 
nion I have beforehand of the ſucceſs of this pre- 
mature moulti 

from tryin 
] invite the lovers of uſeful experiments, to pleaſe 
to try it as well as myſelf : but I don't know whe- 
ther it is ve | 
my being of opinion, that in the robbing a hen of 


them from her gradually. Her life would be ex- 


poſed, if ſhe was intirely ſtripped of them at 


once; or even in but a few days; it will not per- 
haps be too much to make that operation be a 
fortnight or three weeks about. You will indeed 


loſe at that time and during ſome of the following 


. months, the eggs which ſhe otherwiſe would have 
laid; but it is probable that you will have the 


very ſcarce. -—- 


country folks to put a ſtop to the deſire we might 
have that hens could be made lay eggs at the 
end of autumn and in the beginning of winter; it 
will even be in their power to make us ceaſe to 
Wiſh that the laying- times of hens were other wiſe 

| diſtributed 


» hinder that which nature 


tings. will not hinder me, I hope, 
it this year upon a good many hens : 


neceſſary I ſhould forewarn them of 


her feathers, nature is to be imitated by taking . 
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lame made up to you in a ſeaſon when they ſhall be 
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On Hatching and Breeding 
diſtributed than they actually are, becauſe it vill 
be intirely in their power, to have eggs to ſell in 
every ſeaſon, among which there AT ce be a 
ſingle bad one, however long they may be kept, 
and even to fell them to us as freſh as they were 
the very day they were laid. Thoſe who have 
read in the ſecond volume of the memoirs intend- 
ed for the hiſtory of inſets, or elſewhere; the 
methods I have obſerved to preſerve: for ' ſeveral 
months and even for many years together, eggs as 
freſh as though they were but juſt laid, will 
think that I have a mind here to mention the ſame 
methods again; and that my actual wiſhes are that 
the peogye of the country may not continue to 
overlook the uſe that may be made of them. It 
is my intention in reality, to propoſe to them 
means towards preſerving eggs from ſpoiling, 
which are, as to the ground of them, the very - 
ſame I have propoſed ſeveral years ago, but which 
are now rendered ſo very eaſy to be ptactiſed, that 
they require no- ſkill whatever, very little time, 
and almoſt no kind of expence. No body needs bor- 
row from any other book than this the experiments 
that demonſtrate that a perſpiration is undergone 
by every egg through the pores of its ſhell: | 
thought a great many years ago, that if that per- 
ſpiration could be ſtopt, and the egg remain al- 
ways as full as it is when juſt come out of the hens 
body, the cauſe which alters and corrupts the mat- 
ters of the egg would not exiſt, becauſe the fer- 
mentation which cauſes their corruption could not 
be therein effected. It can never ſo much as begin 
in matters that have not a ſufficient communication 
with the air. Now, any varniſh impenetrable to 
water, and ſpread over the ſhell of the egg, ap- 
peared to me fit to hinder What was in it from per- 
Tpiring, and conſequently to preſerve it in the ſtate 
of a new-laid-egg. I cauſed ſeveral of them to 4 

| | _ 


dene over with yarniſh made with ſpirit of wine: 
the ſucceſs of this experiment fully ' anſwered my 
expeftation : Weeks and months paſſed away, and 
aid-eggs ; thoſe that were boiled at the year's end 
ner of bad taſte whatever. The varniſh had then 
the full effe& I expected from it, but my hopes 
vere balked with regard to the principal object of the 
experiment: my intention was not ta make a curi- 
ous experiment: it was to make a uſeful one, that 
might procure at all times and at a very cheap rate 
2 conſiderable quantity of eggs ſound and perfectly 
freſh ; I expected that all who make long voyages 
by ſea, would for the future enjoy the pleaſure of 
having exquiſite eggs to cat during the whole 
voyage 3 it delighted me to think that no ſhip 
would ſet ſail without making a large proviſion of 

But, nothing of that happened; a curious diſ- 
poſition indeed inclined many. a private perſon to 
verify the experiment, but I have ſeen but a very 
few of them, that carried it ſo far as to varniſh a 
ſufficient quantity of eggs to ſupply. them with 
them during the whole winter. It is the people of 
the country whom it was moſt eſſential to inform of 
this practice: when country-women ſpin, knit 
ſtockings, or ſew, they do a more difficult thing 
than the ſpreading of varniſh over an egg with a 
little bruſh : however the ſpreading and drying of 
varniſh, are ſmall operations which require to be 
taught. Knowing where to find and how to come 
at varniſh ready made, is a difficulty capable of 
ſtopping the country- people, who beſides, ſee 
an expence certain in the buying of- the varniſh, 
vithout being ſure of the benefit it will bring 
In. | | : 
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: very great part, when the eggs have been taken 


of providing themſelves with varniſh, by teachi 

them how to apply tallow and mutton fat in gene- 
ral to the ſame uſe. Layers of a ſolid unfuoys 
matter appeared to me as fit as thoſe of the beſt 


I failed not to obſerve to them likewiſe, that if 


whom we are to expect eggs in = quantities» have 


I tried to hatch chickens out of eggs which had 
led me ſo far at laſt as to ſee that a conſiderable 


part of the apparatus I had hitherto uſed for tlic 
n of eggs, might be ſuppreſſed. I had 


in the egg, any otherwiſe than by means of a coat 


0. Heatching and Breeding 
In proceſs of time; I freed them of the trouble 


varniſh to ſtop all manner of evaporation : which 
the experiments afterwards confirmed. In ſhort, 


after having filled pots with new-laid eggs, the in- 
terſtices they left between them were directly filled 
with fat, they would keep perfectly freſh there. 
- Theſe laſt proceſſes, much more eaſy to be 
practiſed than the former by the people from 


moreover the inconvenience of requiring from 
them a few trifling expences which they may be 
afraid of venturing on. Tis true, the fat which a 
pot has been filled with, is again found there in 2 


out of it, and the ſame may be applied to the ſame 
uſe ſeveral times over : but this requires a ſtock of 
fat which is an expence to be made : befides, how 
can one carry to. the market eggs done all over 
with a thick covering of fat? That layer be- 
comes then a ſmall inconvenience to both ſeller 
and buyer. e LEES, 
Obſervations which offered to me naturally when 


been done over with either varniſh or fat, have 


en afraid, it would be impoſſible to ſtop with 
ſucceſs the whole evaporation of the matters with- 


of matter ſufficiently thick, of a layer conſiſting 
of many others when it was to be of varniſh, but 
| have had ſince that time reaſons to think _ the 

2 _ lame 
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ame effect might be as ſafely produced by the 
thinneſt as by the thickeſt layer. The experiments I 
have made in conformity to this notion have more 
than barely confirmed it : they have moreover 
taught me that the pores of the ſhell of an egg 
might be ſufficiently ſtopped by a fat matter of 
which no ſenſible layer or veſtige ſhould remain on 
the outward ſurface of that ſhell : they have in- 
formed me likewiſe, that all fat matters of any 
kind whatever were equally fit to preſerve eggs: 
at leaſt all thoſe I have uſed for my experiments, 


any that ought to be preferred to the reſt. I have 
uſed butter, hogs-lard, dripping, and olive-oll, 
and have by means of theſe matters employed in 
the ſmalleſt quantity, had eggs which though laid 
eight or nine months before, were nevertheleſs as 
freſh as they would have been the firſt day. 

If we are made perfectly eaſy as to the choice of 


the matter, we are no leſs ſo with regard to the 


manner of employing it: you need but take on 
the end of your finger the bigneſs of a pea of ei- 
ther butter or any other fat whatſoever, rub. the 
ſhell with that fat, and paſs and repaſs your finger 
over the whole ſurface of the ſhell, ſo as that you 


may be ſure that no part of it was left untouched : 


when this is done, the egg is perfectly ſecure a- 
gainſt the evaporation, or, which is the ſame thing, 
againſt corruption. Oil is employed for this uſe 
with the ſame facility and parſimony : you dip the 


end of your finger into oil put in a ſmall ſaucer 


or in any other veſſel, you rub the ſhell with the 
tip of hat oily finger, and if the quantity of oil 
you have taken at firſt is not ſufficient to anoint the 
ſhell all over, you dip your finger a ſecond time 
into the oil, and rub it as before. However, here 


is a proof that neither the butter, nor the fat, nor 
the oil need be put over the egg in a quantity ſuf- 


ficient 


have ſucceeded ſo qual well, that I know not 


as 
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always freſh. 


for others; but let the increaſe of the price of 


. were it even but the quarter part 


0, Hitching and Breeding 
ſufficient to leave a viſible coat of it on the out. 
ward furface of the ſhell ; I have many a time wir 
with a clean towell eggs after they had been andint- 
ed with oil or fat, and they nevertheleſs remained 


Would it be aſking too difficult a thing of coun- 


 try-women, to defire them to amuſe themſelves 


every night, or at any other time, with rubbing 
over with.greafe or oil the eggs their Hens have 
hid them in the courſe of the day? ſuck à work 


will never take up much of their time, it will coſt 


them hardly any thing, eſpecially if they will ufc 
common fat, or butter not over delicate. It will 
be juſt, in order to encourage them to take that 
trouble, to give them more for anointed eggs than 


the dozen of eggs thus prepared be ever ſo ſmall, 
of a ſows, it will 
more than enough repay the expence that ſhall have 


occaſioned it. 


If the people of the country after having been 


taught ſuch eaſy methods for preſerving new 
laid 


eggs, ſhould nevertheleſs happen to ſell any 
not perfectly freſh, this could proceed from no- 


thing but downright ill-will, or from an indolence 


which would be no leſs blameable, and both of 


them contrary to their own intereſt: but they muſt 
be taught however, and that may appear the moſt 


difficult tafk of all. A paragraph that ſhould contain 
but five or fix lines from the foregoing page, 
would include whatever is neceſſary they ſhould 
know : two or three copies of that print might be 
ſent to the miniſter of each pariſh, who would diſ- 
tribute them to the moſt underſtanding of his pa- 
riſhioners, if he was not himſelf willing to take 
the care upon him of giving them fhort inſtrue- 
tions. — 


However, 


of Domeſtick Fowls. 


However, it will be a long time before old 


eggs, I mean, thoſe of but a middling quality, 


among which there are often very bad ones, can 


be proſcribed, unleſs the government is pleaſed to 
extend to eggs the care it takes to maintain the 
abundance of foods, and to hinder the ill condi- 
tioned from being ſold; unleſs they would com- 
mand, none but eggs of the utmoſt freſhneſs 
ſhould, be ſeen. at Paris. The ſeveral places that 
ſupply fuch an immenſe quantity of them for the 
conſumption of that large town, are known ; and 


the above-mentioned prints that ſhould teach how 


to anoint eggs with oil: or fat, ought above all 


things to be diſtributed there, together with a ſtrict 


inhibition of bringing any other eggs to market after 
a certain time limited. A prohibition ſhould alſo 
be made to thoſe who bring eggs to Paris, ne- 
ver to bring any after the limited time, that 
had not been prepared in this manner, which 
is eaſy to be known: the apprehenſion of being 
ſearched at the gates, would hinder, them from 
bringing eggs not anointed,. which would be deem- 
ed counterband; theſe ought to be profcribed from 
all markets, where they would be in danger of be- 


ing confiſcated. The ſame precautions uſed for 


the towns of the ſeveral provinces of the king- 


dom, would make them as well as Paris ſure of 


never having any but eggs perfectly freſh. 


It may be apprehended that the ſhells of very 
old eggs might be beſmeared purpoſely to make a 


ſurer and a quicker fale of them: this may in- 
deed happen at firft, but it will be never or very _ 


ſeldom done afterwards. The trouble of ſmearing 
eggs is the ſame for both the beſt and the worſt of 


them; ſo that tricks of this kind cannot be play'd 


1 


for a longer time than what will be neceſſary to take 


off the latter; but the merchants who go and ſtock 


hem ta 
Paris, 


themſelves with eggs afar off, to tranſport t 
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way but very 
over the 
with it but a day or two later: all that will then 


' haps, and. ought not indeed to appear to be a more 
which we have ſo much inſiſted upon, if 


. ſum 


capons eaten in the ſame year, were weighed like- 


need but obſerve that the number of the hens 
times greater than that of the hens from whom we 
of the latter affords us in weight of fleſh of fowl, 


been but twelve or fifteen ſubſtraed from 
the ſum total of thoſe ſhe laid during the whole 


„ 
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Paris, will not fail to declare that they never will for 3 1 
buy any more eggs of ſuch as ſhall have deceived ſum to 
them : they will know that they have been impoſed eſtimat 
upon, from the reproaches they will be 0 make 
on the part of thoſe they ſhall have ſold them to the 15 
at Paris: in ſhort, as there will be nothing to be able to 
got by deceiving them, they will be cheated this 

ſeldom. Poſſibly it may ha forded 
through neglect, that the fat may not be jan: 
the ſame day they ſhall have been 
t their ſhell will not be penetrated 


never: | 
enougl 
plied 1 


laid, - and 


happen is, that they will appear in'the condition of of the 
— vow ſmall matter ater, but they never will but lay 
be for all that in the condition of ſtale eggs, | The 


great) 
to forg 


plainec 
meer C 
among 
remain 
thoug! 


The multiplication of the chickens will not per- 


important object than the preſervation of the ern 


reader be pleaſed to obſerve that it is very probable 
that hens contribute more to the actual ſupply of 
man's food by the-latter than by the former. It 
is very eaſy to ſurmiſe, that if all the eggs con- 
xd in one year were put into the ſcale of a ba- 
lance and weighed, and all the chickens, fowls and 


would 
by the 
caſion 
knew 
by her 
great, 
be hat 
leaſt { 
of th 
ruptio 
Fes. 
made 
moſt. 


wiſe z the weight of the eggs would be ſuperior 
to that of the latter. To be convinced of it, we 


whence we have nothing but eggs, is eight or ten 
have both eggs and chickens, and that what each 


does not exceed eight or ten times the weight of 
what ſhe herſelf ſupplied us in eggs, There hw 


her Mente 


for 3 


year, towards the chickens we are indebted to 


wy 


for; if we knew with ſufficient exactneſs the ſai 


: : 


75 eggs, that would 
a 


the 


e ſup 
s that did nothing 
but lay eggs and never ſat on ag. 
There is a method for having eggs preſerved a 
great while without corruption, which I ought not 
o forger mentioning, although the inethod juſt er. 
plained of preſerving them makes this a matter of 
meer curioſity. It is very odd that there ſhould be 
among the eggs laid by the ſame hens, ſome that 
remain ſound and contract no ill taſte. whatever, 
though laid a great while before, and kept in a 
warm dry air five or ſix times longer than what 
would be neceffary to rot any other eggs placed 
by them. This is an obſervation which I had oc- 
alion to make a great many times, even when I 
knew not how to have eggs hatched otherwiſe than 
by hens, and which I have repeated pretty much.in 
great, ſince I tried methods for cauſing chickens to 
be hatched in ovens. It was at the very time I had 
leaſt ſkill to hatch them there, that I took notice 
of thoſe eggs which are ſo little liable to cor- 
ruption. After eggs had been warmed for ſome 
days together, more or leſs, in my firſt ovens 
made with dung, there were ſome that ſpread the 

moſt offenſive ſmell in the place, after they. ha 
been burſt by the infectious matter which had fer- 
mented within them, others whole ſhells were 
os Ee covered 


* | 


Iniftant they were broken. A theſe very cor- 


Wie altered than the old eggs we daily feed 


Jpread the moſt 'offenfive ſmell, I found a chicken 


Found only the remains of one, and in others 
could not perceive the leaſt veſtiges of any: in 
this laft caſe the infection had more efficaciouſly 
| Acted upon the ſolid parts of the chicken, it had 
| 8 diſſolved them where it had exerted its in- 
guence 
3 


ſince the eggs that have Germs in them are liable 
to corruption, it was very probable and very natu- 


not to be attempted, and they were neceſſary to me 
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covered all over the furface with a liquor of the 
like fœtid ſmell which had tranſuded from with. 
in; and others, in ſhort, whoſe ſhell was neither 
cracked nor wet, that ſtunk moſt intolerably the 


rüpt eggs. 1 found ſome, which, when broken, 
not only had no ill-ſmell, but which were no other. 


tipon, and were really very good to eat. They 

iffered from new-laid-eggs only by their be- 
ivg emptier, but their yolk was not diffolved at 
2085 it was in an entire ball like that of the beſt 


In ſome of the eggs that were corrupt enough to 


very. well .formed, in ſome of the ſame 


eggs l 


ſooneſt: the Germ had periſhed in thoſe 
eggs, and torted as ſoon as it had begun to w- 
fold itſelf. The Germ, or art leaft a Germ able to 
unfold, is wanting in the eggs of hens that live 
without a cock, thoſe of 8 that are not de- 
prived of cocks, are not even all of them fruitful, 
or provided with a well conditioned Germ: now, 


ral to think thar thoſe which keep ſound a longer 
time, are the unfruitful ones. The experiments fit 
to remove all doubt on that head were too plain 


on ſome other accounts. = . 
I kept four hens without a cock in a large cage, 
where they had every thing beſides in plenty; 
the firſt of which I cauſed 8 


they laid eggs there, 


thirty, and 
gether. 4 
Thirty or forty 


al : 
4X4 
V. 


ound floor, after having written upon 
each of them both the month and day it had been 
hid. It was only on the third of January that I 
made the trial of thoſe. whoſe date was of the be- 
ginning the month of May: I, indeed, did not 
expect to find them new-laid-eggs, but I found 
them, as J had expected, very good old ones. A 
very great vacancy had been made within them. 
They had had à principle of corruption leſs than 
the others, but they had kept whatever could be 
n them the freeſt perſpiration, the pores of their 
ſhells having remained as open as they naturally 
ae. The yolk, far from coming to a diſſolution 
by becoming fluid, and by ceaſing to remain in a 

E. 62 ; | ball, 


lar circumſtance, or ſome other equivalent to it, 


ing willing to. have large broods, I haye bought 


ſtale eggs: and two thirds, and fometimes three 


be kept. A long, and indeed much too long 2 
time before vacation, the peaſants about Keaumir 


had ſold, my cook was obliged to fling away tuo 
thirds or three fourths, the remaining third 
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ball, as happens in the yolk of eggs that ate ran... 
was rather grown thick in m of them; 1 
found a number, in which the yolk ſtuck to the 
ſhell by a place of very ſmall compaſs. where ir 
adhered to it. In ſhort, I have had thoſe 
dreſſed many different ways, and none of thoſs 
who eat them with me had the leaſt ſuſpicion that 
they were eggs of eight months old,  _ 
In order, then, to have eggs that would keep 
freſh from ſpring to the middle or even the end of 
winter, we need only to deprive hens of all man- 
ner of communication with cocks. People. with- 
out knowing this, muſt often have owed that pecu- 


the advantage of finding a leſſer number of ſpoil- 
FE among thoſe they bought, and to find a 
number of better among other eggs that were not 
as yet ſpoiled. Hens are not furniſhed in every 
farm with as many and as good cocks as would 
be neceffary to render all their eggs fit to be fat 
on: Ihave made with thoſe eggs trials that I did not 
like of buying eggs to hatch chickens with in my 
ovens, and which have made me reſolve never to 
warm in them any but thoſe of my own hens : be- 


eggs of one of my farmer's wives, whom I knew 


to be incapable of deceiving me and of ſelling me 
quarters of the eggs proved to be unfruitful ones: 


the good woman was equally ignorant that her egg 
were not only unfit to be fat on, but excellent to 


keep their egs to ſell them at my houſe when I am 
there: it happened very often that of thoſe they 


or 


| 
: 
j 
J 
0 
d 


ſeine, who beſides a large 
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ar fourth part, probably conſiſted of none but 


thoſe which had no Germ in them. 
'Whilſt Harvey was making his obſervations: on 
the incubation of the egg, chance ſeemed to have 
tken pleaſure in offering him none but fruitful 
even to an egg: had he met with any that 
had been preſerved ſound for one and twenty days 
together, he would not have marked out, as ct 
did, the fourth day, as that on which addle-eggs 
begin to corrupt; he would have paſt a quite dif- 
ferent judgment upon thoſe he: ſhould have ſeen 
decaying from that day; he would have conſi- 
dered them as eggs whoſe Germ had periſhed 
before it had been able to increaſe in any per- 
ceptible degree. The day which he calls the cri- 
ticial day, may be fatal to weak Germs ; his 
very words are theſe * Ova bypenemia five infecun-* Tertia 
da, boc ipſo tempore (quaſi die critico) mutari inci- evi inſpece 
piunt, atque indolem ſuam oftendere ; nam ut ove. fa- „N 
cunda, in colliguamentum (quod poſtea in | ſanguinem gag, 63. 
tranfu) ab infii4 vi plaſtics mutantur, ita ſubvenianes London- 
2 eodem tempore corrumpuntur, & putredinem in- 4 in 
8 EW CSUE ti Ss xa 
M. Antony Maiire-Fan, a ſurgeon at Meri fur 
volume of excellent ob- 
ſervations upon the diſeaſes of the eyes, gave us a 
{mall book which contains the chain of his accu- 
rate and curious obſervations on the formatian 
of the chicken, has uſed the precautions neglected 
by Harvey, that were neceſſary to compare the ef- 
fects of the incubation both on fruitful and un- 
fruitful eggs: he obſerved accordingly that the lat- 


though warmed by the hen, they remain ſeve- 
* ral days together without any greater altera- 
4 = than a diminution of the bulk of the 
5 Yn 


Ee 3 Dainty 


ter preſerve their goodneſs F much longer, and that , pag. 8. 
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tmat ſuits poultry beſt: we have only 


- with boil'd herbs, c. The uſe which is made 


when we make them pay dear for the care we have 
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Dainty people find differences in the taſte of 
eggs, according to the things the hens that laid 
them have been fed with. However, I am not 
very certain, as the connoiſſeurs will have it, that 
thoſe of the hens which feed upon graſs and eat 
corn alſo, are better than thoſe of the hens that feed 
upon corn intirely : theſe compariſons are eaſy to 
be made, and they may become an amuſement in 


| the country. But it is an acknowledged fact, that 


when years abundant in cock-chafers - ſupply our 
hens ſo as that they may eat bellyfulls of them for 


ſome weeks together, their eggs are of an unplea- 


ſant taſte on that account, which is' ſufficient to 
prove that the quality of the foods is no indiffe- 


rent thing as to the taſte of eggs. | 
What belongs to the feeding of poultry in its 


different ſtages, is in general as yet a large field 
open to experiments. Notwithſtanding the length 


of our ſecond memoir, we have not by much en- 
hauſted all the experiments which deſerve to be 


made towards being certain of the kind of foods 
pointed out 
the foods which are moſt to their hiking. We 


ought to have tried to bring up chickens, Fer 


making them feed intirely upon each of 
foods ; we ought, for inſtance, to have given to 


forty or fifty chickens nothing but millet, to forty 


or fifty others, nothing but crums of bread, and to 
a like number nothing but paſte made of crumbed 
bread and meat: another ſuch a ſet might be fed 


with ſucceſs of raw, and much more ſtill of boiled 
nettles to feed young turkys, is an invitation to 
try what herbs are moſt to the liking of chickens, 
and what are thoſe that will promote their growth 
moſt of any. By 
When chickens begin to be nearly of the age 


taken 
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taken of them, they then afford us new matter for 
2 the _— of feeding Lage: Our 
or dainty mouthed people, for theſe are 
* ſince become ſynonymous words, 
would be very well pleaſed with any one that 
ſhould procure them chickens whoſe fleſh ſhould 
have a ſuperior flavour to that of the chickens 
they have hitherto been ſerved with, I mean that 
favour which the French call fumet. The profuſe. 
manner in which they pay for novelties in point 
of eating, deſerves that we ſhould ſtrive to pro- 
cure them ſome, eſpecially when they may in time 
be ſhared in common, by thoſe who are deſi- 
tous of them. The trials that may be made in 
favour of theſe dainty people, are fully hinted to 
us by the well known alterations which are procur 
by certain foods in the taſte of the fleſh of ſeveral 
birds. It is an unqueſtionable matter of fact, that 
fieldfares, which are exquiſite whilſt they feed upon 
grapes, have oftentimes a bitter-taſted fleſh, when 
they are obliged to feed upon juniper- berries, 
Black birds are tolerable good eating during the 
times of vintage, and their fleſh is really bitter 
whilſt they feed upon ivy-ſeed. No body is igno- 
rant of the difference which is between the fleſh of 
rabbits fed with cabbage-leaves, and the fleſh of 
thoſe that feed upon wild thyme. It would be need- 
leſs here to multiply inſtances that prove the quality 
of the fleſh of an animal partakes of that of the 
things he has been fed with. However, it ſeems 
that, if aromatick plants were made one of the in- 
gredients of the food of chickens, their fleſh ought 
to contract a ſmall flavour or fumet by it. If an 
ſeemed to be to their liking, it ought to be offered 
them in preference to any other and in great plenty. 
But if they refuſe them all,- one may try to in- 
troduce ſucceſſively a variety of them into the 
lumps of paſte which are forced down the throat of 
Se 4 thoſe 
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= thoſe deſigned to be fattened. Balm. mint, tar. 
ragon, hyſſop, roſemary, ſage, lavender, creet 
ing-thyme and other aromatick plants, might be 
introduced one after another into the paſte, cut 

ſmall. Thoſe trials might indeed coſt many a 
chicken his life; but, it is probable, that any aro- 
matick plant that ſhould have been found proper 
to mix with the paſte without cauſing the chicken 
to fall off, would alſo be the means found out to 
produce an agreeable alteration in the quality of his 

fleſn. This trial might be made upon the very I 

dian ſweet-ſcenting ſpices, ſuch as cinnamon, nut- 
meg, and cloves. 

I have not as yet attempted any of theſe experi- 
ments, but I have one to offer that was made by 
meer chance, and which gives very good hopes for 
the reſt. Mr. Bouvard of the academy of ſciences, 
told me that a couple of turkeys having once ſtolen 

into a garden of his father's, that was not over and | 
above well guarded, and where there was a border 
of onions, they found the green part of them 


; very palateable ; they were ſuffered to feed on them þ 

16 for ſome days together, after which they wer mig 

killed. Their fleſh was found of an exquiſite fror 

taſte, which had never been perceived in that of to f 

turkeys, 4 flavour like that of phekſans and veni- ſuff 

ſon : their fleſh had been intimately ſeaſoned by mez 

the onion. People ſay, on the other hand, that the pou 

turkyes that paſs, in their way to Paris, through to f 

| the foreſt of Fontammebleau, and make a ſtop there, Joy 
3 have a fleſh which the juniper berries they eat up- of 

| on the road have rendered very unpleaſant to the king 

| taſte. The above-mentioned experiment of Mr. fond 

| Bouvard, is then an invitation to us to feed not on- for 

| ly turkys, but alſo chickens, with onions, leaks, 'l for 
[ and garlick. | the 
Although people are very well ſkilled in the art the 

of fatting fowls, although it be a part of the of a 


buſineſs 


— 
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paſineſs of the poulterer, although the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of this kingdom ſucceed very well in pro- 
curing fat fowls, capons, turkys, goſlins, and 
geeſe, and a prodigious multitude of theſe fat- 
ted things be yearly conveyed. to Paris; there 
remain very probably a great many things to be 
known with regard to the moſt ſpeedy method of 
fattening them, with regard to the cheapeſt way of 
bringing it about, and with regard to the practice 
that procures both the fat and the fleſh of the ni- 
ceſt quality. What we already know on that mat- 
ter is as yet but ſuperficial, it having not been told 
us with ſufficient exaCtneſs and particularity by 
thoſe who have treated that ſubject in the books in- 
titled prædium ruſticum, and other works of the ſame 
kind. In ſhort, this matter deſerves to be ſiſted 
by thoſe who are fond of occupations ufeful to the 
publick, who think them noble on that very ac- 
count, and who are capable of purſuing, combin- 
ing, and varying experiments in a judicious man- 
ner. 5 f. 
A poultry- yard is not ſo neceſſarily dirty as one 
e rs think; - uncleanlineſs be ies far 
from being eſſential to it: if great care be taken 
to ſweep up the dung very well on a heap, and to 
| ſuffer none to be ſcattered about, and all proper 
means ſhall be taken to convey the water out of 
poultry-yards, our very ladies need have nothing 
to fear, whenever they have a mind to go and en- 
Joy there the amuſing ſights they yield every hour 
of the day. If people are affected by that 
kind of pleaſure which is but tranſitory. to our 
fondeſt floriſts, who procure it to themſelves but 
for a few days by a world of toils and cares taken 
for a whole year together; if they are affected by 
the variety and ſingular combinations-of colours; 
the hen-kind, which ought always to. make the baſis 
of a poultry-yard, will offer to the eyes of our * 1 
oſo's, 


them of the fineſt kinds, are adorned in a manner 
. brightly white that they have been called ſilvered 


which look like gold when viewed in the fun. 


innumerable varieties on the ordinary 


have accuftamed to our climate hens of the EAH- 
Indies and of Africa, although their native country 


y gilt, whoſe feathers exhibit at once to our eyes 
that true beautiful blue which we find in none of 


oſo's, objects very fit to ſatisfy them. Moſt cocks, 
even thoſe of the commoneſt ſpecies, being conſi- 
dered, when expoſed to the light of the fun, ſhine 
with the brighteſt colours, with the beauty and 
odd mixture of which we are the more ſtruck a 
we are more intent in looking at them. The hens 
themſelves, if we have been mindful of having 


no leſs worthy to be admired. Some of them have 
ſpots diſtributed with a kind of regularity, and ſo 


hens on that account. Others go by the name of 
gilt hens, becauſe they are deck'd with ſpots 


The more common colours are diſtributed with 
hens. This 
claſs of birds, deſigned to be for ever under our 
eyes, offer a multitude of colours, the ſeveral 
ſhades of which would be very dificultly found, 
if they were ſought for among the birds of the 
foreſt, the river and the ſea, of a great many ſpe- 
ces. If we ſee not in their feathers colours as fixed 
as thoſe that ſtrike us in certain birds, it is not for 
want of their having been granted to ſome of their 
ſpecies, but only becauſe we neglected to natura 
hſe thoſe ſingularly beautiful kinds among us. We 


be . much warmer than that of the provinces of 
China, where live thoſe hens and cocks ſo excellent- 


aur European hens, the red that ſeems to us ſo great 
an ornament in thoſe birds which we call cardinals, 
and the fineſt yellow of the yellowhammer. 
Nor muſt 1 omit mentioning, with regard to 
their colours, that among the hens or cocks of 3 
poultry-yard, there are ſome which offer an annua 
= | phenomenon 
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phenomenon worthy to be remarked. Birds moult 
every year, they yearly caſt off their old coat, and 
put on a new one, which is commonly much 
like that they have left off, at leaſt after the ſecond 
moulting and the following; the hen that was quite 
| black before the moult, is again quite black after 
it; and the hen white all over moſt generally 
aſſumes none but white feathers. One of the ſin- 
gularities of thoſe very {mall and charming ſpar- 
rows which we have from the coaſt of Bengall, and 
which are called Bengalis, is, that after having caſt 
their feathers, they frequently are of a colour dif- 
ferent from what they were of before ; you ſee with 
a blue belly the bird which had a red one; and the 
very reverſe : that of ſome others becomes yellow, 
and that of others becomes grey. Whether there be 
an order according to which the colours of one year 
ſucceed thoſe of another, I indeed do not know; all 
| know is, that the fact of the annual, or nearly an- 
nual change of the colours of theſe little birds ought 


do be looked upon as certain, it being atteſted by all 


who have had ſome of them in cages 


for above a 
r together. Notwithſtanding the vaſt reſem- 
— between all rams and ewes, the ſhepherd 
= diſtinguiſhes one from another the whole nume- 
rous flock he daily leads to the field: fo, let 
the number of your hens be ever ſo great, if you - 
are fond of ſeeing them flock together when theu 
food is given them, you know them all by dif- 
terences which. you obſerve without being ſenſible 
of it; you may at thoſe times take notice, that 
there are ſome among them whoſe feathers expe- 
nence a change of colours like thoſe which are 
looked upon as a ſingularity in the feathers of the 
Bengalis, 1 am going now to give a few in- 
ſtances of it. The firſt of them was in one of 
my hens, that the woman that looked after them 
Ciltinguiſhed from the reſt by a crooked claw _ 
2 e 
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that of a ſore ſwollen hand ; this fowl had, when 
her coat began to be taken notice of, feathers 
of that ruddy colour mixt with brown which is 
moſt generally ſeen in the hens of the commoneſt 
kind: it was obſerved the year after, and I ob. 
ſerved it myſelf, the creature was become almoſt 
quite black, having here and there large white 
ſpots ; after a ſecond moulting black was predo- 
minant in every part of her body ; the white pre- 
dominated after another moult, and to ſuch a de. 
- gree, that the black was no longer found but in a 
very few places, and only in ſpots the biggeſt of 
which were not quite ſo wide as half a crown. 
Finally, after the moult of the year 1748, that hen 
was become perfectly white, as white as a hen can 
poſſibly be, that is, of the whiteneſs of a ſwan. 
As ſhe is actually old, ten years at leaſt, one 
would think that old age, which whitens our hair, 
. whitens likewiſe the feathers of certain birds; but 
in that caſe the tranſition from the ruddy to the 
white, ought not, one would think, have been made 
as it really was, through the black. If that hen 
| lives a few years more, as her preſent vigour ſeems 
to promiſe, *tis probable that ſhe will not ſtop at 
the white, but will reaſſume ſome black and brown, 
and perhaps return to her primitive ruddy colour. 
A cock I have now at my houſe, and whoſe alte- 
_ rations, as to his colours, have been obſerved more 
readily than thoſe of the hen before mentioned, 
has given me proofs that the whiteneſs of the fea- 
thers does not proceed from old age, having ſhew- 
ed retranſitions from that colour to darker ones. 
The owner of that cock was ſtruck, the firſt time 
he moulted, with the colour of his new coat; 
nor has he failed ever ſince to take notice of the 
new colours which his feathers had conſtantly aſ- 
fumed after five ſucceſſive moultings. The prior of 
Bur) near Clermont in Beauvoiſis, has an _— 
3 Or 
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ſor me, grounded on that I have for him; judging 
that I ſhould be curious of ſeeing. that bird aſſume 
every year feathers in colour different from that of 
the year preceding; he had him conveyed to my 


houſe about the beginning of the month of De- 


cember 1746. informing me, at the ſame time, that 
in his firſt year, he had nearly the ſame colours in 
which he would appear before me for the firſt time, 
viz. ſome of the ruddy colour mixt with white; 


that in his ſecond year, he had been clothed with 


none but feathers perfectly ruddy; that in the third 
he had had none but black ones, and none but 
white in the fourth year: in his fifth year, when I 


received him, he had white feathers, mixt with a 


great deal of the ruddy colour, or with brown bor- 


dering upon cheſnut; ruddy feathers covered his 


neck, his back, wings and belly: the ruddy fea- 
thers were predominant, and even the white fea- 
thers were mixt with ſome of the ruddy colour. 
I was two months of the vacation without ſeeing 
him: he had diſguiſed himſelf to ſuch a degree 


during my abſence, that I could never have known 


him again at my return, had I not been forewarn- 
ed that he muſt have aſſumed feathers quite diffe- 
rent from thoſe he had had the reſt of the ſame 
year. His coat was all white, and of the fineſt 


white that could be. During the vacation of the 


year 1748. he caſt his fine white feathers; thoſe 


that came in their ſtead, and which he will wear to 


the month of Oober 1749. are partly white at 
the moſt, but the majority of them are very ruddy, 
or rather fair red. This is then a retranſition from the 


white to a light brown colour, of which I am actu- 
ally an eye witneſs : therefore the whiteneſs of his 


teathers is not- owing to the number of his years : 
| cannot help wiſhing him to live beyond the term 
of the oldeſt cocks, and having reaſons to think 


that he will continue to appear under new colours 
| _-CVELY- 
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On Hatching and Breeding 
every year, I ſhall be able to obſerve if ü 


any regularity in the courſe of theſe 1 1 
Facts like thoſe juſt related, will perhaps ceaſe 
to be rare, when every perſon ſhall be pleafed to 
examine whether the hens of his poultry-yard have 
any ſuch changes to exhibit. Since I was fore- 
warned by my hen, that others, as well as ſhe, 
might not be conſtantly clothed with feathers of the 
fame colour, I obſerved a cock of the curled 
kind that was of the moſt perfect black, had ac- 
quired in both wings ſeveral feathers of the green 
colour which we call duck-green. The next year, 
the number of thoſe feathers increaſed on his wings, 
and a few of the ſame colour grew on the loweſt 
part of his neck and under his belly. Death de- 
rived me of this cock about the middle of winter, 
10 that I could not know whether he was to loſe all 
his black feathers in time. 
Theſe ſorts of obſervations, if they were repeat- 
ed, might lead us to a ſurer method of making 
experiments that would be judged curious by na- 
turaliſts, and be much to the liking of thoſe who 
are paſſionately fond of the beauty of the feathers 


The Indians of Guiana buſy themſelves already 
for thoſe whq love fine parrots; they know how to 
make red and yellow feathers grow on wangs 
where there was none, or where they were icant. 
That fat, which Mr. De la Condamine has men- 
tioned in his curious and interefting relation of 
the river of the Amazons, is atteſted by all that 
have lived at La Cayenne: there is even a word to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe parrots which owe to art one part 


_— of their fine feathers, they are called Perroquets la- 


pirts. We have been affured that the Indians pluck 
the feathers off the places where they know they 
can, inſtead of the green, cauſe ſome red or yel 
low feathers to grow, and that they rub the = 

| \ | f 
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they have laid bare with the blood of a certain 
kind of frog. If a longer ſojourn at La Cayenne, 
and a greater leiſure had permitted Mr. De la Con- 
lamine to cauſe ſome parrots, to be fapired in his 
preſence, we ſhould know much better what ought 
to be thought of the uſe of the blood of frogs. 
The whole art of the indians amounts perhaps to 
no more than the procuring a premature growth 
of the feathers which the moult would have 
brought on later; and the blood of frogs is poſſi- 
bly nothing more here than a balſam on the little 
wounds thus given to the parrots. The Indians, they 
fay, know what parrots are fit to be tapired. Poſ- 
fibly they know with regard to their parrots what 
ve ſhould know with regard to thoſe of our hens 
whoſe feathers change their colour after each moult- 
ing, if conſtant obfervations had taught us which 
are the hens whoſe feathers are to undergo that 
change, and of what nature it is to be. When 
parrots are known to have been 7apired, they are 
bought cheaper than the others, and the Indians 
take great care never to give them for ſuch on that 
account. Of what importance can it be that their 
red colour ſhould be owing to nature alone? Is it 
not becauſe the red colour perhaps, in which art has 
had any ſhare, is the effect of an operation equiva- 
lent to the moult, and becauſe experience taught 
them that the red and yellow feathers that fell off 
at the next moulting, were not always replaced by 
feathers of the fame hue; Juſt as the feathers of 
the above-mentioned cock and hen are not replaced 
by feathers of the fame colour till after a great 
many years? — MONT 
Turkys, ducks and geeſe are ſo many ſortments 
almoſt neceſſary and ſeldom wanting in a poultry- 
yard : they help to adorn and render it more lively. 
Theſe laſt kinds of birds, together with the ſeveral 
kinds of hens, are fufficient to ſupply us with "_y 
ample 
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ample matter for obſervations and compariſong on 
the genius of many different kinds, of birdg 
upon the principal differences of their | 

and upon their inclinations, conſidered with re. 
gard to that form which is the principle of them. 
The gravity of the gate of the geeſe. there. makes 
a contraſt with the leſs ſtudied behaviour of ſome, 
and the blunt giddy ways of others. The foci- 
able behaviour and familiarity of thoſe of one and 
the ſame kind among themſelves, their differen 
ways of making love, the feuds and fights both 
among birds of different claſſes and among theſe of 
the ſame kind, are ſometimes pictures of what 
paſſes among mankind, which nevertheleſs does 
not afford us inſtances of any mother ſo tenderly 
fond of her children as a hen is of her chickens: 
ſhe knows no danger when their preſervation is 
the queſtion 3 ſhe, in that caſe, ruſhes upon a dog, 
whom ſhe would run away from at any other time, 
ſhe is then bold enough to attack him with fury. 
A ſpectator that ſhall have any notion of anatomy, 
will admire the motions of the bill of theſe birds, 
which take but one grain at a time, but who repeat 
the ſtrokes of their bill with ſo much exactneſs and 
rapidity, that they are able to fill their craw in 2. 
very ſhort time, be the grains they eat ever ſo ſmall. 
He will obſerve how ſeveral grains are taken up at 
once from the ground, by thoſe whoſe wider and 
flatter bill is moreover deſigned to help them to 
pick up food in water. Such a ſpectator will not con- 
tent himſelf with barely ade the turky-cock 
ſpreading his tail with a proud mien, he will be cu- 
rious to find out by what mechaniſm, by What 
diſpoſition of his fleſh and muſcles he is enabled to 
make the feathers of his tail ſtand up on end, and / 
C at the ſame time to ſet the tops of them at. 4 
1 diſtance from each other, ſo as to diſpoſe them in 
one and the ſame vertical plan like the rays of 4 
EP | Circle, 
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rele, and by what _— of his fleſh he, at 


b. Kill with them : he will ju 


greateſt part of his body ſtand erected, ſo as to 


dle to communicate ſuch motions to their feathers. 
He will conſider with attention another ſingularity 
which the turkey-cock ſhews at the ſame time, and 
which no other of the birds we know has yet exhibit- 
ed to us, I mean that long, flabby reddiſh or pur- 


whereas, at any other time, it only ſtands to him in 


whilſt other birds, not excepting the . 
themſelves, have combs whoſe form is as conſtant as 
dat of bones; the turkey- cock, therefore, has a comb 

vhich it is in his choice to lengthen to an enor- 
mous d 3 curious eyes will find in poultry a 
world of extraordinary things which have been of- 
fered to their view thouſands of times before, with- 
out ſo much as being taken notice of. The fea- 
thers that compoſe the tails of birds of almoſt ever 
claſs, are ranged one under or by the fide of eac 


other in a plane either parallel or inclined to the ho- 


rizon. There is but one ſingle kind of birds that 
| know of, having their tail in a vertical plan, 
and ſo folded into two equal portions that the un- 


der part of one half of its feathers is cloſe to the 


under-part of the feathers of the other half. That 


kind of bird whoſe tail would appear very odd to 


us on account of its ſituation, if we were to fee it 
forthe firſt time, is the hen-kind. The facts I have 


juſt mentioned, have nothing in them that could 
make me obſerve them preferably to a prodigious 


multitude of others, which birds are for ever expo- 
ig to our eyes, they offered firſt to my remem- 


* 


brance, and that was a. E F 


the very ſame time, makes the feathers that cover 


dge it remarkable, 
chat there ſhould be but a few other kinds of birds 


ple piece of fleſh, that has its root above his head, 
and hangs in that caſe ſeveral inches below his bill, 


ſtead of a conical comb fix or ſeven times ſhorter ; 


| 
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cuſtom cd to the living in. a poultry- -yard : It is * 
jy a thouſand bitied tha we cannot expect as ma- 


u eggs from them as from the. turkeys; for the 
birds, which we ought to be fonder of feeding: in 
our poultry-yards, are chiefly thoſe that may be- 
come uſeful to us bye theif multiplication. Not 
and kinds of birds which ate wanting in a country, 
ze thoſe which we ought to make it our buſineſs 
to naturalize and convey into it, when it is a know] Ii 
fat, that other countries find advantage in tlie 
rearing of them. 2 pi ee 
Too few navigators are diſpoſed to take, during 
long voyage, the care that would be neceſſary to 
bring us alive the birds we ſhould be 7 : we 
therefore content ourſelves with deſiring from 
theſe perſons the eggs, whoſe tranſportation can be 
no great trouble: buried in bran, or in any other 
powder, like faw-duſt, they make the longeſt 
voyages even by land, without running any rifk 
of being broken. The only farther precautiorr 
ve ſhall require is, that care ſhould be taken to 
imear over with varniſh, or to rub ſlightly with oil 
or with any fat whatever, the eggs defigned us, if 
poflible on the very ſame day they have been laid: 
This very plain operation has been ſufficiently ex- 
WJ plained in the beginning of this memoir ; and we = 
ave given proofs of its perfect ſecurity towards 
preſerving eggs in the ſtate of new laid ones. 


We ſhall be able, by means of out chicken-ovens, _ 


to have theſe eggs warmed as foon as they arrive: but 
ve muſt, in order to be able to warm them with ſuc- 
«ls, previouſly diveſt them of that varniſh or fat mat- 
er with which they have been done over. They have 
deen preſerved ſound, becauſe the perſpiration was 
topped ; experiments repeated over and over have 
Wght me that if the perſpiration is not reſtor- 
ad, and rendered free again, the germ will not 

= = unfold 
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later be deſtroyed. Among the methods 
tried to the end that the ſhell might be ſupplied 


apt to think, _ It would be much more convenient 
ſand or with aſhes the eggs that have been oiled or 
that we cannot arrive by that means at ſuffici 

taking off the fat matter that has — rx 
nor did I ſucceed better by. waſhing the eggs with 


The raping, that takes off a thin ſtratum of the 
ſhell, may full le: 

matter, I mean by the part of it which had pene- 
off; but it opens pores that were obſtructed by 
the very ſubſtance of the ſhell ; and'this makes a 


perſpiration z whereas they yield that paſſage when 
they are broken and have loſt their continuity. 
The whole ſurface of the ſhell of the egg 


ſhall have paſt over will be eaſy to be known by 
their whiter colour, and by a drier look: you 


whole ſurface of the egg of the ſame bright co- 
lour : You muſt ſcrape off the ſhell as thick 1 


out breaking the ſhell. Commonly the ſhells of 


Im. : 
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not, unfold itſelf, and the embrio will ſooner d 
I have 


| ain with a ſufficient number of Open pores, tha 
which ſeemed to me the ſureſt was to pet 
a ſhatp blade; that, of a pen-knife is very fit for 
it. This ſmall operation requires a deal of pe. 
tience, though not ſo very great as one might be 


to have nothing more to do than rubbing with 


beſmeared : but the trials I have made ſhewed me 


the pores. I tried in vain to take it off with chalk: 


ſoap, or in a lixivium made with an alkaline fal 


leave ſome pores ſtopped by the fit 
trated lower than the ſtratum that has been ſcraped 


compenſation : it breaks grains of it which, when 
intire, yielded no paſſage to the matter of the 


muſt 
then be carefully ſcraped all over with a pen- Knife 
or with a blade equivalent to that. The places it 


muſt not ceaſe ſcraping, before you have made the 


ſtratum of its ſubſtance as poſſibly you can with- 


the biggeſt eggs are the moſt ſolid, and of cou 
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den. If eggs of the biggt birds of is, Ane- 
rica, and Africa, as, for inſtance, of the caſouar, 
the oſtridge, the condor, E&c. were ſent over to 
vs beſmeared with oil or with any other unctuous 
matter, we might entertain ſome hopes of hatch- 
ing in Europe ſome of thoſe birds which are giants 


with regard to its native ones: nothing would be 
alier than to ſcrape off the ſhells of ſuch eggs as 
theſe a ſtratum thick enough to render the perſpi- 
ration as free as it was before wy were ſmeared: 
[ have tried the effect of a ſmooth file, by. ſubſti- 
ting it to the blade of the pen-knife, towards a 
greater expedition in the ſcraping of the ſhell, but 
| found there was no time ſaved by it as I had 
expeted. The file grows greaſy, and the inter- 
ſtices which -ought to remain empty between the 
ſmall teeth, are ſoon filled up with what has been 
ſcraped off. i Arr rot 
We cannot enjoy for many years together, the 
pleaſure we ſhould have procured to ourſelves of 
ſeeing ſeveral ſpecies of the ſame genus aſſembled 
in one and the ſame poultry-yard ; for inſtance, a 
great many ſorts of hens, which are the more im- 
portant claſs of birds on account .of their vaſt uti- 
lity, if we do not take care to perpetuate the ſame 
among us : the feeding them well, and cauſing a 
lufficient quantity of the eggs laid by the females of 
each individual ſpecies to be fat on, or warmed 
every year, ard oe ot be enough for this pur- 
poſe 3 ill-ſorted matches of them, would, by lit- 

tle and little, cauſe all theſe different ſpecies to de- 
generate ; the individual birds that ſhould go off, 
would no longer be replaced by others perfectly 
like them; we ſhould no longer find among them 
thoſe ſpecies that were diſtinguiſhed from the others 
dy the elegance or by the largeneſs of . 4 

pings or tufts, thoſe that were diſtinguiſhed by 
| Ff 3 their 


= * 


* See the 
Bead. piece 
of this Me- 
moir, and | LEO ; 
Plat. VI, and moſt remarkable part of the edifice. This 
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their enormous ſize, thoſe that were rem 
for their long Tanks, or that were ſhort-l, 4 
as to touch the ground almoſt with their belly, 10 
more than thoſe whoſe extremely ſmallneſs of bod) 
rendered them very Pray. The cacks of the 
largeſt ſpecies do not deſpiſe the hens of the ſmall 
eſt, and the cocks of the ſmalleſt kinds dare to 
make their addreſſes to the biggeſt hens, that an 
not cruel to them. If then we have a mind tg 
procure the preſervation of the ſpecies, we are un. 
der the neceſſity of never allowing to the male of 
each 2 7 * Püged but the 271 his 
own kind, We are obliged to keep a ſet of hem 
priſoners and a cock of each ſpecies, to reſide toge- 
ther night and day in a ſmall place. The cock 
will not be a whit leſs fond of the hens, nor did 
they ſeem to me to render fruitful a leſſer number 
of eggs for this confinement. It is then almoſt in- 
diſpenſibly neceſſary to prepare a row of ladgingz, 
in number equal to that of the ſpecies you have a 
mind to preſerve. Theſe lodgings will be an d- 
nament to your poultry- yard, and will coſt but 
very little, it you will content yourſelf with mak- 
ing them like thoſe I apply to the ſame uſe. A 
bawer of lattice work, thicker wrought than thoſe 
of gardens, - and made like them, either with 
hoops or with ſmall pantile laths, is the principal 


bower is but five feet 7 2 it is above three feet 
broad, and its length is determined by that of the 
ground you have at your diſpoſal. It is divided 
by means of partitions alſo of lattice-work, 2 
thick wrought as the reſt, into a number of por- 
ſon, each whereof forms a lodge. I make the 

alleſt lodges but four feet long, and the biggi 
but fix feet and a half. The leaſt of them is ſuf- 

ient to harbour a cock with two or three hens 
and I put but three or four and a cock into te 


5 bs 


ft, Each lodge has its door which is not very 
e © a hay. enter Roofing, I had 
i the doors garniſhed with grates made of iron 
wire, becauſe they left more room to ſee what paſ- 
ſed in the lodges, than a wooden one would 
do. a e e n 
However, each of the lodges which are under 
the bower is but one part of the habitation 6f a 
cock and his hens : -it is their day-room as it were, 
behind which they have a night-room, a bed- 
chamber. The diſpoſition and eonſtruction of the 
night-rooms are eaſſly imagined, when you are told 
that the lower lies at the diſtance of two feet fromm 
the wall, to which it is parallel, and the fide of the 
bower which is neareſt to the wall, is only a parti- 
tion of boards. There is no lattice work between 
the partition that conſtitutes the back-part of the 
bower, and the wall; there remains therefore a nar- 
row gallery in that place. Which gallery is di- 
vided by partitions into as many parts as is the 
whole length of the bower, and into portions cor- 
reſponding : each of thefe parts is the bed- room of 
one cock and his hens. The intention is that they 
ſhould be warmer there than under the bower, and 
not expoſed to the rain : therefore the gallery 
muſt be covered from one end to the other with 
a roof *, which confifts, in its breadth, of a- Plat. IV, 
couple of boards fo joined as to make a gutter that VX. 
conveys the water to one end of the gallery. No 14 
doubt the reader has already ſuggeſted to himſelf, 1 
that there is a door of communication from each 1441 
lodge under the bower to the correſponding room 1 
behind: it ſuffices not that the aperture of that i Hl 
door be adapted to the ſhape of the biggeſt fowl; 14 
t muſt beſides, on many occaſions; receive the 
head and one arm of a man, and even permit a 
man creeping on his belly to enter into the ſecond 
oom. A plain board F cut ſquare will cloſe that plat. VI. 

: Ft 4 gap 30. Z. 


„1. 


the two, that the cock and his hens remain the greg. 


+Plat. VI. 


C, C. 


_ whichis not ſtagnant, and they beſides enjoy the in · 
fluence of 'the rays of the ſun, when care has been 


A ſmall window grated with iron wire and 
gallery, is no indifferent convenien 
to the whole row of the hinder rooms, to ſee what 
actually laying. However, the hens of each lodge 
the lodges from whieh their awn is ſeparated only 
with a grate. Nor is that communication always 


a fight between the cock of one lodge, and that of 


| fame lodge, 1, nevertheleſs, have ſeen there in 
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gap; it is a door that requires no lock, as it moe: 
up and down in two grooves? care is taken every 
night to let it down, to ſhut the door, and to open 
it every morning. It is raiſed or kept open, by a 
ſmall pack-thread faſtened to its upper-edge, ang 
having a ring to be hooked on a nail. 

le is in the fore-room *, which is the larger of 


eſt part of the day at leaſt ; it is there they find 
their meat and drink: they breath there an air 


taken to place the row of lodges in a ſouth expo- 
ſition. In the night, they are warmer behind + 
than the hens that rooſt upon trees, and almoſt as 
warm as thoſe that lie in a hen-houſe, provided 

forget not to ſhut the door at night : that door 
is alſo a ſecurity againſt pole-cats and weaſels. 


placed on the partition that ſhuts up eath end of the 
: at the one 
as well as at the other, -your eye is able to look in- 


eggs have been laid in the neſts, and the hens that are 


are not always deprived of all manner of ſociety. 
They communicate in ſome meaſure with thoſe of 


friendly; I have more than once been preſent at 


the next to it; and ſometimes between hens of two 
contiguous lodges, fought with ſo much cruelty 
and obſtinacy, that the ſcene became bloody, | 
the comb-of one and ſometimes of both the anta- 

| goniſts, Was all Over blood. | | a 
Although union is commonly preſerved in the 


ſtances 


inſtance of battles ſtill more odd and more bloody | 
than thoſe juſt mentioned: the two hens of one 
lodge, after having lived in very good underſtand- 
ing with the cock allotted them, after having laid 
eggs which he had rendered fruitful, took an ayer- 
fon to him, and never gave over pecking him 
with their bills from morning till night : they ſoon 
came to ſtrip his head of feathers and make it 
bleed: he made no kind of uſe of his ſtrength 
againſt them, and hardly ſtrove to avoid their bills: 
his mildneſs did not appeaſe their fury ; they went 
on with their rage againſt him; they tore his head 
and neck to pieces, and killed him at laſt in five 
or ſix days time. It is a general maxim among 
fowls, and a maxim very fit to give us a bad opinion 
of their diſpoſition-and'manners, and that birds in 
good health fall foul upon the drooping one : they 
no ſooner ſee one of them ſuffer, and chiefly it 
| bloody, but they are directly diſpoſed to ruſh upon. 
him. I changed the cock which my hens had 

killed for one very found, ſtrong — beautiful; 
they ſoon ſhewed themſelves the ſame furies to 
him as they had been to his predeceſſor ; after he 
had been a day and a half- with them, he was put 
in a condition that made me in fear for his life, 
which his beauty required I ſhould take care to pre- 


ſerve: I took him from theſe two harpies and 


gave him his liberty. I tried ſucceſſively to make. 
them accept of two other cocks; they uſed theſe. 
as unmercifully as they had done the firſt: I took 
one from them after two days, and the other after 
three, that is, when they ſeemed to me in ſo bad 
à condition, that they muſt neceſſarily have periſn - 
ed, if they had been left any longer at the diſcre- 
tion of the two hens. I declined offering any 
other new cocks to them, they would have killed 
all thoſe of my poultry-yards one by one, if I had 
pleaſed to deliver them into- their hands : ”_ 
1 eng 
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hens were Guingy-hens, and pretty large heng of 
the common fort. 3 0 5 
Let not the adventures I have juſt recited, 
make the reader be afraid he ſhall not find 
as much utility as could be deſired in the lodges 
Theſe cataſtrophes have never been repeated for 
the four or five years together that I have kept 
hens in my lodges; and 1 have related them, 
to the end only that no body ſhould perſiſt in 
offering freſh cocks to be killed by hens of ſo 
bad a diſpoſition if they ſhould ever be met with. It 
will then be eaſy, by means of theſe lodges, to 
preſerve all the different kinds of hens genuine in 
their purity (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) they 
will be in no danger of being altered, and the ſame 
lodges will facilitate the making of ſeveral other 
curious and uſeful experiments. Nor were thoſe 
very hens who had fuch averſion to cocks 
even needleſs to me for an experiment which it 
was proper to repeat : I — know by my 
own experience how long a hen may eontinue to 
hy fruitful eggs after ſhe has refuſed the cock for 
the laſt time. I warmed the eggs that were daily 
laid by the two hens who were no longer difpoſed 
to ſuffer any cocks to come near them: thoſe that 
were laid by one of them almoſt f. ve weeks after her 
. total feparation from the male yielded me chickens, 
but thoſe ſhe laid afterwards none: therefore, the 
company of a cock may fertilife the eggs that ſhall 
be laid for above a month. When 1 had made 
myſelf certain that theſe hens laid none but addle 
eggs, I let them go and live at liberty in the poul- 
try-yard, where they ſhewed no ſigns of cruelty, 
nor any manner of averſion for cocks. 3s 
Three other hens which 1 ſeparated" from the 
males with whom they had lived, ceaſed ſoon- 
er to lay fruitful eggs, that is, after 25 or 26 
days ; but. there are perhaps circumſtances * 
aa EY | the 
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the number of the fruitful eggs which are 


once in the body of a hen is till greater than the 
number of thoſe given me by the two firſt hens, 
and that number is perhaps ſometimes ſmaller 
ſtill than that after which the three other hens 
ceaſed to lay fruitful eggs. This experiment re- 
uires ta be repeated many times more, and in 
fifferent ſeaſons of the year, to make us ſure of 
the limits beyond which the fertilifing of the eggs 
of hens cannot be extended.  - 
If we had a mind to have a number of lodges 
ſufficient to make at once all the experiments which 
they would be wanting for, we ought to have a great 
many indeed : ſevenor eight at be neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve without alteration the ſeveral ſpecies 
of hens which are actually in the kingdom, although 
no lodge ſhould be granted to the moſt common 
kind of them, to which it would be needleſs to 
grant any. I ſhall not here make the deſcription 
nor even the enumeration of thoſe different kinds 
of hens ; becauſe I ſhall have an occaſion to ſpeak 
of them in another work: however, 1 think I 
ought not to defer till then to warn the curious to 
p_ to themſelves two of thoſe ſpecies, which 
ve many odd proprieties hitherto unknown to all 


ornithologers. You will find in a large and noble 


work written by one of the moſt famous of them, 
viz. in N 's book upon birds, two genera} 


rules laid down, one of which is contradicted by one 
of the two ſpecies of hens I mean, and the other by 
the other. One of thoſe rules is, that there is no 
kind of birds provided with more than four claws. 
The hens of one of the two ſpecies I mean have 
five, viz. three fore and two hinder ones; the ſe- 
cond of the two hinder-claws, which is the ſuper- 
numerary, is much larger than the other; it ſeems 
not however to be the moſt uſeful to the foot, as it 
keeps frequently off the ground. As for the _ 


this kind of hens is one of the largeſt, and de- 
ſerves on account only of their.confiderable bulk, 
that we ſhould endeavour to multiply them : they 
are of foreign extraction, I ſuſpect them originally 
to have come from the Eal- Indies: I had them in 
Poitou, whither people pretend they were brought 
by a fea officer. They thrive very well in France, 
they lay very large eggs, and ſeemed to me to lay as 
many as our moſt common hens : but we ſhall in- 
fallibly loſe them, it we are not more mindful of 
proereg them than we. have. hitherto. been: 
was obliged, in order to have a cock and a hen 
of the kind, to apply. to two different families 
many leagues diſtant from each other, and I was 
aſſured at that time, that none could be now found 
in places where there had formerly been a great 
The hens of the other ſpecies I am ſpeaking of are 
not ſo ſcarce and are ſmaller than the foregoing ; 
they are even ſomething ſmaller than the hens of the 
moſt common kind: they are eaſily found in ſeve- 
ral parts of Poitou and Normandy : they look as it 
their tail had been pulled off, but they naturally 
have none, and it makes them look not ſo pleaſi 
in our eyes; they are in ſome places called taille 
hens, and in others naked-arſes. They have not 
been unknown to the writers of birds; but if they 
had been better known to Ray and Willoughby, 
they would not have laid it down as a rule without 
exception, that if there are any ſpecies of birds 
without tails, there are none without rumps. Al- 
tho? the name of rump is frequently extended to 
the bony ſubſtance; or frame that ſupports the fleſh 
of the whole hinder-part of the body of a bird, 
every one knows what that name is, ſtrictly and 
properly ſpeaking, the appellation of a pyramidal 
| eminence ſituated upon the back ſide of the fow! : 
1 chat ſmall body, that real rump, has alſo its bon) 


frame 


. 


frame that ſupports the fleſh covering kernels chat 
_= the rump of ſome birds a dainty bit, and 
ive a ſtrong perfumed taſte, not unlike muſk'to 
that of ſome others, as for inſtance to that 
of ducks. The kernels that rump conſiſts of, 
in great meaſure, are deſigned to make the ſecre- 
tion of an unctuous m_ it is in order to bring 
away that liquor, that the rump of many birds has a 
very perceptible excretory canal, and that of a few - 
others has two. Hens, and many ſpecies of birds 
both of the hen-kind and other claſſes have but one 
of . theſe _— | — „ _— the hens is 
a fleſhy pipe ſituated almoſt: perpendicularly upon 
the wei © * figure is conical. It is — 4 . 
vince ourſelves that that pipe is the excretory duct 
of the glands of the rump: you need only preſs 
with your fingers the places about the baſis of that 
fleſhy canal, and you immediately cauſe a thick 
fluid to aſcend the canal 1 2 iſſue _ - its extremi- 
ty. The pipe ſeems to be organiſed ſo as to pro- 
Ne the eme effect as the preſſure of the fi ol 
it ſeems to conſiſt of a number of rings placed 
one above the other. . 
The remarkable ſingularity of our hens without 
tails, is, that they have not the leaſt appearance of 
a rump : the place where it ought to grow and 
riſe, it they had any, is more depreſſed than the 
reſt, the fleſh is ſmooth there, and it would be in vain 
to look for the kernels and the excretory canal that 
ſerves to convey the unctuous liquor before ſaid. 
Were I tempted to explain why the hinder- part 
of the hens without tails has not a ſecretion per- 
formed in it like that which is obſerved in other 
hens and in other kinds of birds, in many of which 
I have found a rump notwithſtanding their want of 
tail, were I tempted, I ſay, to explain it, I ſhould 
be aware of the danger I ſhould be in of commit-- 
ding miſtakes, by the very obligation I think 3 
| | under 


that iſſues through the one or the two excreto- 


tion, thoſe who from the beſt intentions expoſe 


birds, in order to be ſheltered 


that ſhall-treat on nothing but 


univerſally eſpauſed, I need only fay chat t 
= Ys We 
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under of expoſing as an error the notion which th 
naturaliſts and pltlotophers have framed to . 
ſelves concerning the utility of the unctuous liquor 


ry canals of the rump of birds. All the works of 


nature being laviſhly filled with wondrous cha- 


racteriſticks fit-to raiſe in us a moſt juſt admira- 


them to our eyes in order to force us to acknow. 
ledge the author of them, are on account of the 

multitude of thoſe wonders liable to fome reproach, 
when they happen to mention among them ſome 
that are not of the utmoſt certainty. They ell of 
them have been of opinion, that the feathers of 
| againſt rain, wantedto 
be done over with a kind of oil or greaſe, that might 
cauſe the. water to run off them without penetra- 


ting them, and that this un&ion wanted to be re- 


peated from to time: we ſhall prove in a memoir 


athers, that they 
have been wrong to entertain that notion. In con- 
ſequence of it, they have pretended to make us 
admire a reſervoir of unctuous matter placed on 
the hinder part of each bird, out of which he ex- 
preſſes and takes it with the end of his bill, to con- 
vey and ſpread it all over the feathers that want 
1 ſhall not here undertake to ſhew how little the 
quantity of liquor that may be daily ſupplied by 


this reſervoir, is in proportion to the extent of the 


ſurfaces reſulting from the aſſemblage of the num- 
berleſs feathers with which a hen or a duck are co- 
vered, nor what long time would be neceſlary to 
enable the reſervoir to ſupply a quantity of the aid 
liquor ſufficient to beſmear the ſurface of only one 
of thoſe feathers. - In order to explode a notion 
that muſt needs have been pleaſing, ſince it was 
he fea- 

thers 
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hers of our tail-leſs, or, as I call them, rumpl 
wy are as much proof againſt — — 
the other hens, and of many other birds that are 
provided with a rump, in which the ſecretion of ati 
unctuous liquor is . 55 
It is, however, 4 real fact, = . at 
times ſeen pecking their rump : this impoſed up- 
on the obſervers ; they thence concluded — 
they ſqueezed from their rump an unctuous liquor, 
with which they took- upon the end of their bill, 
to ſtroke it afterwards over their feathers ; they did 
not conſider, that the extremity of the bill could 
never fetch out a quantity of that matter ſufficient 
to make itſelf greaſy. All that might! have been 
concluded from it, is, that ſome flight pain, or 
barely an itching perhaps, cauſed the bird to 
ſqueeze his rump, or the reſervoir, or the extraor- 
dinary canal of the unctuous matter, to force it 
out of the place where it cauſed an obſtruction be- 
ing grown too thick. Qur very ſchool-boys know 
that this obſtruction may take place and occaſion 
illneſſes in birds: when their ſparrows look poorly 
and are in a drooping condition, they examine the 
ſtate of the rump, and when they think they per- 
ceive any glands more ſwelled than they naturally 
are, they preſs and even ſometimes tap them, to 
force their contained fluid out of them. I don't 
know whether the ſucceſs of this laſt operation is 
very certain, but it would be better in my opinion, 
to endeavour to cure the obſtruction of the excre- 
tory canal whoſe orifice is ſometimes ſtopped by 
the liquor inſpiſſated, and in order to this, to 
moiſten it, or to introduce into it ſome ſmall ſolid 
body. So long as we ſhall be ignorant why a ſe- 
= is made . ears of a f matter, 

ough in a very im tity, we not think 

ourſelves obliged to * Sn why a ſecre- 

don of a certain matter is in a particular . 
| e 


ſifted in 2 very fila} quantity Ga thivrimp.oe 
The eggs we ſhall have of the | hens kept in 
| lodges with a cock of their own kind, being d 
ning fon nn ſine ine porn 
ſelves, will preſerve that variety of objects which re- 
ſults from a multitude of birds of different kinds 
living indiſcriminately together. That ſight will 
become from year to year more and more various, 
by the alliances that will be had from cocks and 
_ mgm —— moſt from each other. 
f we are 0 ing experiments fit to give 
us new branches of knowledge, the 8 
tioned trials may * of them be made at ran- 
dom, a great many different iments may be 
attempted, to ſee what will ſult from Vee with 
egard to the forms and colours of hes, as, 
gard to their quality as good laying hens, and to 
the number as well as the bigneſs of their eggs. 
There are among theſe experiments ſome which we 
ſhall ſpeak of before we conclude this memoit, 
that cannot n e to be of the utmoſt im- 


Portance to na ; Wo 4 
making.of mixtures 


- -Curioſity may lead us to the ? 
more diſproportioned than thoſe of birds that differ 
only in the ſpecies z it may prompt us to. match 
birds of a different genus tho" not very diſtant from 
each other. We may wy upon large birds what 
has been done with ſucceſs by the virtuoſo's, who 
love to make the ſmalleſt kinds to fit on eggs. 
The male of the goldfinch renders fertile the eggs 
of the hen of the canary, a middle bird is hatct- 
| ed from them, whoſe note is neither that of the 

goldfinch nor that of the canary, and which 1 
und more agrecable than the ſong of either. Very 
-fucceſsful matches are made of many other yy 
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of little birds; probably the ſame may be procur- 
ed among birds of the largeft ſpecies of different 
g's, that would not prove unfruitful. It is a 
nown fact that cock-pheaſants will take a fancy to 
hens, and great praiſes are beſtowed on the birds 
that come from the hens they have rendered fruit-. 
ful, their fleſh being eſteemed more delicate than 
that of our common chickens. e 
Conjunctions more contrary to the common 
rules of —＋ are ITS * in the 
Itry- yard: I have had an opportunity of ſeein 
Hai a duck of the moſt common kind that ue 
to receive the careſſes of a cock, and that not al- 
ways the ſame, and which ſhe received as readily 
as ſhe would have done thoſe of a drake ; and the 
cock on his part ſeemed as eager for the duck as he 
could have been for any hen. However, this ill 
conduct of hers was downright. lewdneſs, for ſhe 
lived with a drake whom ſhe did not refuſe, and 
who had but two other ducks beſides herſelf : but 
whenever he was abſent and ſhe inclined to have 
had him near her, ſhe invited the cock to do for 
her the funct ons of a drake, which in appearance 
he very wei) performed. Accidents that happen- 
ed to the eggs ſhe laid, deprived me of the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing the birds that would have been 
hatched from them : they would perhaps have 
been ſomething different from common ducks. 
Death deprived me of that duck, and the hope 
| had entertained of having other eggs from her, 
which would never have been rendered fruitful by 
any other than a cock with whom I would have 
confined her in a lodge, and which would have 
given me a particular kind of birds. This is an 
experiment that deſerves to be made upon ſome 
other duck, and which will not be difficult, I 
having been affured that ducks as diforderly as 


mine are no rarity. | - om 
a: The 
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as 
thers, all of them not much uſed to make obſerva- 


mals would be at my houſe the very next day. * 
| | | 2 | 
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4 Er whole town of Paris was ſome years mh 
full of amours far more ſtrange than thoſe of 2 
duck. and a cock, viz. of the amours of a hen and 
a rabbit. The Abbe de Fontenu, whom his continua 
labours for the academy of the inſcriptions and Belles- 


lettres, of which he is a member, hinder not from 


loving phyſicks, and from making experiments and 


curious obſervations, informed the academy of ſcien- 


* 


cies of what paſſed in the houſe of his brother where 


de lives, between a hen and a rabbit: he informed 


them of the ſtrong inclination which this ill-ſorted 
couple of animals had contracted for each other, 
and which was ſuch that the rabbit behaved with 
the hen as he would have done with his doe, and 
the hen let him take as much liberty with her as 


| ſhe would have allowed to a cock. The academy 


judged this fact to be one of thoſe which ought 
never to be. credited, but when it is certain that 


= 


they have been ſeen by a diſcerning eye. The Abe 
de 


outenu is one of that ſort: but he did not af- 


ſert the copulation of the rabbit with the hen up- 
on the teſtimony of his own eyes, he only atteſted 
it upon the report of all the ſervants in the houſe; 
* coachman, the footmen, the cook, and o- 


1 


tions, who pretended they daily ſaw in 3 yard 
where the rabbit and the hen lived together, things 
which the Abbe de Fontenu was not near enough 
to obſerve from the window of his ſtudy. P. no 


| ſooner had hinted to him that I ſhould be very cu- 


rious to have the hen and the rabbit in my poſ- 
ſeſſion, to aſſure myſelf with my own eyes of 
the reality and the degree of the . liking they had 
taken to -one another, but his kind diſpoſition to- 


' wards me, of which I am very proud, and of which 


he has given me many proofs, made him promile 
me without the leaſt heſitation, that the two ani- 
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The rabbit and the hen were accordingly brought 
to me the day after, which was the twenty fourth 
of June: I lodged them in a place where I could 
conveniently often obſerve them without inter- 
rupting them: it was in a wardrobe which is be- 
| hind my ſtudy, and in which I could ſee all what 

paſſed without entering into it. This wardrobe 
jvm a large pretty low window which looks into 
my 


garden. They ſeemed to me perfectly indif- 
ferent to each other to the twenty eighth of June: 
and it is likely the change of place had diſconcert- 
ed them and taken up all their thoughts: on that 
very day at about half an hour after five in the 
morning, I ſaw the rabbit draw near the hen, 
placing his body along one of her ſides, a moment 
after, having his hinder paws on the ground, he 
jumped with the agility of a rabbit, and put the 
fore-part of his body on the back of the hen, 
whom he laid hold of with his fore-paws, at the 
_ root of both her wings; he next drew the lower 
part of his belly as. near as poſſibly he could to 
the hens hinder parts, and gave that part of his bo- 
dy ſmall quick motions, the intention of which 
was plain enough. He was not allowed to remain 
in that poſture but a very ſhort time. The hen 
was not difpoled to anſwer his careſſes: his fore- 
legs were but a little folded, ſhe went forward and 
eſcaped from him. e 
On the twenty ninth, I obſerved no courting on 
the part of the rabbit, I-ſay of the rabbit, for the 
hen always behaved like a modeſt hen ; but on the 
thirtieth, and at half an hour after five in the 
morning as before, I began to. obſerve the ſame 
ſcene I had beheld on the twenty eighth, which 
was repeated ſeveral times. The rabbit had juſt 
eat 2 lettice leaf : after having rubbed his paws one 
againſt the other, and wiped his chops with them, 
be went to his hen, and was no ſooner by her, but 
| 7 = he 


On Hatching and Breeding 
he ſwiftly jumped with the fore-part of his b 
on her 1 m_ before he Lane have 7 
enough to hook himſelf upon it, the hen eſcaped 
the embrace: ſhe was juſt then in the middle of 
the ſmall room, and ran under a chair. The 3. 
morous rabbit followed her thither, and notwith- 
ſtanding the croſs-bars of the chair-frame, which 
rendered the compaſs which the hen was within 
very narrow, he found means to lay his fore-pays 
on her back; ſhe eſcaped a ſecond time from hi 
and kept quite cloſe to the wall of the window 
- clapping one of her ſides againſt it. The rabbit 
directly took advantage of a poſition in which it 
was become more difficult for the hen to. eſcape 
him, he quickly jumped upon her: ſhe ſhewing 
the ſame deſire to reſiſt him, and the projection of 
the window not 2 her liberty enough to fly | 
away, ſhe had recourſe to force, ſhe turned her 
head to peck the lips of the rabbit three or four 
times, which he _ Na, - for careſſes, it 
having quite another a ſo that he directi 
pars. his hold and went off : he nevertheleſs paid 
a little more for his coaxing, and the hen pecked 
his forehead three or four times more. Her at- 
tacks calmed his paſſion, he remained quiet by the 
hen, and even let her go from him without fol- 
lowing her, and went himſelf about the room. 
About half an hour after, the rabbit having eat 
lettice leaf, ſeemed to have forgot the ill- uſage he 
had met with; he drew near the hen again, and 
repeated his tender purſuits, which ſhe ſeemed not 
more diſpoſed to comply with than before. He in 
vain was able to mount her three times running, 
ſhe never would permit his continuance in that 
poſition : to. get rid of him ſhe got upon a pretty 
low ſtool, he was there almoſt as ſoon as herſelf, 
and made new attempts that were not more 2 
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ceſsful than thoſe he had made when ſhe was on 
the ground. . bo | : | | 

The rabbit gave over purſuits which had availed 
him ſo little, and remained quiet for about an 
hour, after which his tender fits .came on him a- 
gain; about ſeven o'clock, he went up again to 
the hen who had clucked a little before but not 
very loud: ſhe was in the middle of the room, 
when he placed the fore-part of his body upon 
her back with a new ardour ; he perhaps found 
means then to hook himſelf better there than he 
had done hitherto, or perhaps the hen had no 
longer the ſame diſpoſition to run from him : ſhe 
nevertheleſs made a few ſteps forward, but ſlowly 
and with her legs ſome what bent. The amorous 
rabbit kept his hold and remained where he was, 
but then the moment of her being conquered was 
come; ſhe ſquatted herſelf as all hens do, which 
after having run away from the cock, conſent at 
laſt to admit his careſſes: ſhe let the rabbit put 
himſelf in what poſition he pleaſed ; he left his 
two hinder-paws on the ground, and laid his body 
all along the back of the hen, whoſe tail was re- 
moved to the left ſide by the preſſure of the thighs 
of the rabbit; the hen in ſhort became a perfect 
doe to him; he remained active upon her four 
- five times longer than a cock would have 
one. 5 

But, was the copulation as complete as that of 
a hen with a cock or of a rabbit with a doe? 
This I indeed know not: all I know is, that what 
paſſed between them proved ſufficient to cool the 
rabbit : he not only let the hen alone for above two 
hours together, but he even ſeemed to want no- 
thing but reſt. He paſſed theſe two hours upon 
the above-mentioned low ſtool, perfectly motion- 
leſs, and without changing his place. 
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the rabbit left her; ſhe never would have had the 
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The hen having carried her complaiſance for 
the rabbit ſo far under my eye, I could no longer 
doubt of what I was told had paſſed between them 
in their firſt habitation ; nor did I think it fo ne- 
ceſſary as before to follow their actions with aſſi- 
duity. Beſides, if I could not well decide whe. 
ther the hen had, in my abſence, been as tractable 
as the rabbit had deſired, I was able at leaſt to 
judge whether he had let her alone or teazed her. 
If a hen could be capable of any ſhame, and ours 
had known the condition in which the careſſes of 


aſſurance to ſhew herſelf to any cock; - ſhe waz 
much more rumpled than it ſeemed decent for. a 
hen to be. We faid that the rabbit began by lay 
ing his fore-paws upon the back of the hen at the 
root of her wings; each paw puſhed upwards and 
towards the head the feathers it met in its way; it 
forced them to turn up and to leave a place where the 
fleſh was almoſt ſeen : there remained then twoim- 
preſſions of the embraces of the rabbit on the back of 
the hen, and theſe impreſſions were more remark- 
able and of greater extent, in proportion as the em- 
braces had' been more frequent and of longer du- 
ration: Another impreſſion of the careſſes of the 
rabbit was likewiſe very remarkable on the fea- 
thers that were neareſt to the hen's rump, but it 
was generally on one particular ſide ; the feathers 
inſtead of having been turned upwards in that 
place as thoſe we have juſt mentioned were, had 
on the contrary been depreſſed, and formed a hol- 
low:: the extremities of the laſt feathers of the 
wing being more pliant than the reſt of the ſtalks, 
had yielded to the preſſure of the body and thighs 
of the rabbit, and even to that of his fore-paus, 
which had rubbed againſt them, when the rabbit 
was withdrawn either of his own accord, or by 
compulſion. . 

e There 


aw . 


een 
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great diſorder ; ſhe did her beſt endeavours to pur | 


amours ſeemed to me to deferve that I ſhould 


fame degree of ardour, and had their fits diſtant 


venth of Fuly to the fifteenth, the rabbit ſeemed to 


rumpled and turned up, and that thoſe near the tail 


of Domeſtick Fowl. 3 
There were times, then, when the hen was in 


herſelf to rights again by adjuſting her feathers 
with her bill, but this was not a work of a few 
moments, a whole day was hardly ſufficient for it, 
becauſe the feathers wanted to be brought again to 
their firſt poſition by the ſpring of that portion 
of them which was in the fleſh, and which had 
ſometimes been over-ſtrained. Theſe ſo very odd 


keep a kind of journal of them during almoſt two 
months together ; they were not conſtantly of the 


from each other by intervals, ſometimes of. one 
day, and ſometimes of ſeveral days together. I 
was almoſt certain there had been no ſolicitations. 
on the part of the rabbit during the time I had not 
obſerved him, when I found at night no diſcom- 
poſure in the feathers of the hen. From the ſe- 


me to be become quite indifferent; and the œco- 
nomy of the feathers of the wings of the hen 
during that time confirmed me in my opinion; but 
in the afternoon of the fifteenth, I had a proof of 
the renewal of his attacks, becauſe I found the 
teathers near the origin of each wing prodigiouſly 


had been ſunk on one ſide. 

He not only continued to be very loving on the 
ſixteenth, but I Taw him more gallant in his amours 
than I had ever ſeen him before; I ſaw him leap 
over the hen from ſide to ſide, and in order to 
get at top of her, give a ſudden jerk, and in a 
trice put his fore-paws near the origin of her 
wings. The hen having hindered him from con- 
tinuing in that poſition, he that moment did the 
moſt gallant things that could poſſibly be expected 
from an animal of his kind; he capered about her 
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with great agility, and five or ſix times deſcribed 3 
circle of which ſhe was the center, jumping and 
capering always the ſame way; this Las he drew 
near the hen, who not having been conquered by 
theſe charming pretty vagaries, jumped upon a 
low ſtool on which he followed her, with a ſeeming 
defire of trying his chance again. He could-not 
very eaſily detain the hen in ſuch a narrow place; 
ſhe, in order to be ſecurer ſtill, went and perched 
upon the edge of a box that was partly full of herbs 
deſigned for the rabbit. He was forced to let the 
hen alone there; I myſelf grew tired with obſfery- 
ing them, and when I went to look at them again a 
quarter of an hour after, the lover ſeemed to me 
ſunk again into an indifference that ſeemed to inti- 
mate that the moment of his greateſt favour had 
eſcaped my inſpection, I ſaw him paſs by the hen 
without ſo much as looking at her. She had 
ſquatted herſelf upon the ground, and he, in turn, 
remained quietly upon the low ſtool : he was a full 
hour and a half without ſhewing the leaſt gaiety or 
mettle, and aſſumed rather a Lind of ſurly tired 

countenance. 1 5 

I ſhould have nothing to mention but alternatives 
of paſſion and indifference like theſe, were I to 
tell how he behaved himſelf for the. two months 
during which I kept him in my wardrobe : I did 
1 not turn him out of it before J had room to think 
wy he had nothing new to ſhew me: it was even not 
il tiill after J had put his conſtancy to a trial fit to in- 
| form me whether he had a peculiar inclination for 
the hen with whom he had always lived, or whe- 
ther he was capable of contracting a like fondnels. 
for another. 1 choſe one for him that was vaſtly 
tame, who came to the call of every body, 
41 and chiefly of ladies, and offered herſelf of her 
i | own accord when you had a mind to take her 
131 up in your hands: but that hen, ſo very _— 

wi 
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with human figures, ſeemed to be frighted with 
that of the rabbit. I have had reaſons to think 
that it was not the fault of the latter, if they did 
not live together in the utmoſt intimacy ; . but 
whenever he offered to come near her, ſhe flew 
away clucking after the manner of a hen in a 
fright : ſhe ſhewed no diſpoſition to accuſtom her- 
ſelf to ſee him. I parted. them after they had 
lived four days together, during which the rabbit 
made no manner of progreſs in her favour: I 
own that ſeparation was very ſudden; it is likely 
that whole months might have effected what a few 
days could not bring about; time being the great- 
eſt maſter in caſes like this. „„ 

1 ſhould reproach myſelf for having expatiated 
too much upon what paſſed in my. ſight between 
the firſt hen and the rabbit, if I did not remember 
the time when the whole town of Paris was ſo deſi- 
rous to be informed of it, when I met with no bo- 
dy that did not defire me to tell him the whole 
truth of their amours, when, in ſhort, the curio- 
ſity of ſeeing them both drew to my houſe fo 
many people of all conditions and claſſes. But 
what they all of them were equally deſirous to 
know was, what productions would reſult from ſo 
odd a copulation. . It was the general wiſh, as well 
as my own, that it might have procured us chick- 
ens covered with hair, or rabbits cloathed with 
feathers. The hen had laid eggs when the Abbe de 
Fontenu ſent her to me, and he ſent me two of her 
eggs along with her: the firſt thing I did was to put 
them under a hen that was ſitting on eggs. I knew 
not at that time how to hatch chickens in ovens, 
and had I known it, I ſhould not have been ex- 
poſed to the mortification I had two days after to 
find the two eggs broken: their ſhell might very 
vell be too tender, and had not perhaps been able 
to refiſt the frictions and preſſure they had under- 

gone 


thin, becauſe the hen they came from had laid at 


different hens among 


ſo little ſuited to each other. If F had been ſuffici- 
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gone on the part of the hen, when ſhe had TRE 


them after her own manner. I am the mere 
perſuaded to think that the ell of thoſe eggs wa 


houſe and on different days a couple of eggs wh 
the 


were broken either at coming out of her 


the number of them was very ſmall, they were but 
fix that were ſat on without any accident by three 


ed out of them. I broke them one after another, and 
found five of them rathe ones, that is (as we have 
ſuMiciently explained it) five of thoſe eggs that 
have not been rendered fruitful, and which may be 


kept a long while; and even fat on without tur- 
ing rotten: the five eggs I am now mentioning 
were accordingly very ſound. 755 | 


The fixth egg different from the others on at- 


count of its infectious ſmell, and becauſe the yolk 


and the white were mixt together: this difference, 


| which had offended my ſmell, will be thought 


a very important point by thoſe whom the experi- 
ments we have mentioned in the beginning of this 
memoir have convinced, that: the germ deſtroyed 
in an egg becomes a principle of corruption in it: 


it will incline them to think that the ſixth egg had 
had a germ that was rendered fruitful ; ſo that 
there would have been room to expect that an ant- 
mal would have been nouriſhed and unfolded in 


that' egg, unleſs ſome of the circumſtances that 
cauſe'the chicken to die in' the egg at a greater or 


leſſer diſtance from his time, had been fatal to a 


germ reſulting from the copulation of two animals 


ently 


of | 
| was ſo utterly incapable of reſiſtance, that 
7 or a minute after. Thoſe ſhe laid after. 
rards had-ſhells of a much better conſiſtence; bur 


whord they were difttibutes: | 
the time after which they muſt needs Have been 
ſufficiently fat on, came, wittiout any thing hatch- 


A Domeſtick: Fowls. | 
ently informed: at that time, that the eggs which 
grow rotten are not the addle-ones, I would have 
wiſhed for a: greater number of eggs of the ſame 
hen with which the rabbit had lived in the matri- 
monial way; nor would | have ſent back in ſo 
much hurry the two creatures with a thouſand - 
thanks to Mr. de Fontenu, who had been polite: 
enough to deſire me to accept of them as a pre- 
ſent. But, it is probable: one might fucceed in 
having eggs of ſome other hen that ſhould hap- 
pen to be liked by a rabbit whom ſhe ſhould: like 
herſelf, by making them live together with no 
other creatures in one and the ſame lodge for ſeve- 
ral months; but chiefly by putting them together 
very young: for our hen and her rabbit were al- 
ready advanced when they firſt got acquainted. - 

But our lodges: may ſerve to bring about mar- 
riages that will not be quite ſo ill-ſorted as this, 
that is, Between hens and cocks whoſe production 
will be more ſure, and fit beſides to caſt ſome light 
upon one of the moſt obſcure and molt intereſting; 
matters in point of phyſicks, I mean on the gene- 
ration of animals. Are the germs by means of 
which their ſpecies are perpetuated, in the eggs of the 
females, where they do but wait for the male who 
is to vivify them, and to be rendered capable of 
growing by either the fluid or the ſpirits: which 
he is to ſupply them with? Or do thefe germs re- 
fide in the males, till they are brought by them 
within the reach of - the eggs of the females, 
wherein they are to find whatever is neceflary for 
their unfolding? Or, in ſhort, are theſe germs a 
new production reſulting from the copulation of 
the male and the female ? This laft opinion is the 
moſt ancient, and although it has been efpouſed by 
ſome moderns that have a great name in the world; 
thoſe who have contracted the habit of always en- 
deavouring to find ſome ſeeming proportion and 

_— analogy 
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_ analogy between effects and their cauſes, have xe. 
fuſed their aſſent to a notion which ſuppoſes that 
there may reſult from a liquor, or from ſeveral jj. 
quors blended together and kept in a certain'depree 
of heat, a machine compoſed of ſo many organs, 
being themſelves an aſſemblege of a prodigious 
multitude of different machines wonderfully united 
to concur to one and the ſame ene. 
The great Deſcartes did not preſume ſo much 
upon the ſtrength of his genius, when he tried to 
explain the formation of the univerſe, as he did 
when he attempted to o— the formation of 
man; nor was he perhaps himſelf over and above 
ſatisfied with his eſſays on the laſt ſubject, which 
were not printed till after his death. A much 
greater apparatus 1s introduced into the our 
tion of the minuteſt animal, than in the diſpoti- 
tion of thoſe globes both luminous and opaque, 
which ſurprize us by the enormous magnitude of 
their maſs, but which nevertheleſs ſhew us but a 
ſmall number of regular motions of which the 
cauſes are to be inveſtigated: the cauſe that is to 
fetch an animal out of one fingle liquor or out of 
many fluids combined together, ſeems not to be a 
cauſe that can by any means be ſuppoſed to at 
blindly ; the gentle and even heat to « 6 action of 
which thoſe fluids are expoſed, ' can never be an 
agent capable of forming any thing ſo perfettly 
well organized. Let us not ſuppoſe that the pro- 
lifick fluids are as ſimple as thoſe that ſerve to re- 
pair the loſſes that are daily made within us: let 
us give a looſe to our imagniation, even farther 
- than we may be allowed to 90 it: and in erder to 
render thoſe fluids capable of producing a worx 
like this, let us ſuppoſe that they contain all the 
materials which are neceſſary for the conſtruction 
of the little animated machine, which is going to 
be formed within a great one, from which it * 
3 no 
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not differ on any account but that of its ſmall- 
neſs : let us endeavour to think with ſome of the 
learned, that the prolifick liquors of either the 


male or the female, are compoſed of parts ſimilar 


to thoſe which all the organs of either the one or the 
other are made up of ; that is, that there are. in 
thoſe fluids parts ſimilar to thoſe which compoſe the 
heart, to thoſe which compoſe the ſtomach; to thoſe 
which compoſe the inteſtines, to thoſe which com- 
poſe the brains, to thoſe which compoſe the eyes, 


the ears, the tongue, the noſe ; in ſhort, that there 


are particles ſimilar to thoſe which compoſe each 

and muſcle, each veſſel, each valve, and 
even each individual fibre, in a word, let us ſup- 
poſe that.each portion of . the great machine has 
ſupplied from its own ſtock wherewithal to make 
in little ſomething like itſelf : let us ſuppoſe that 
extracts, as it were, of all the different organs have 


been conveyed into a fleſhy cavity, that ſhall be, 


if you will, the ovarium ; neither let us cavil up- 


on the manner in which thoſe extracts may have 


been made, any more than upon the manner in 
which they may have been preſerved - pure and 


ſound in the long winding meanders (ſo very apt 


to produce alterations in them) through which they 
have been carried. Let us grant that the ſaid ex- 
tracts are all of them arrived at laſt at ſome place 


of the ovarium : but we cannot at the ſame time 


avoid perceiving that they are all in a confuſed 
ſtate in that ovarium, that the materials proper 


for the making of the eyes will be there mingled 


with thoſe which are to ſerve for the conſtructing 
of the ſtomach, and thoſe of the heart with thoſe 
of the ear or of the brains : there will certainly be in 
that cavity more irregular medleys than it is in 
our power to imagine. Who is the agent which 
is to diſintangle and clear this chaos, to fort 
the ſeveral parts which are to come together, to 

| _ conſtruct 
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conftruct organs with them, to join the fevers! 
organs with thoſe they are to adhere to, in ſhon, 
to finiſh that 2 which, notwithſtanding its be. 
ing ſo very ſmall that even the beſt microſ 
| cannot render it ſufficiently perceptible to our eye, 
is not a whit leſs admirable? We muſt not expelt, 
as 0 Ns already ow. on _— action of 2 
gentle heat, can ever be capable of producing 
a work, a work infinitely more complicated — 
any repeating watch can poſſibly be. 
Every thing has its faſhions, nor is philoſo 
itſelf an exception to it: thoſe occult qualities, 
thoſe {ympathies and antipathies which no body 
would have dared to name in phyſicks fifty years 
ago, have, ſince that time, ſhewed themſelves 
again with ſplendor under the name of attraction: 
although we never were taught what this attraction 
conſiſted in, very noble uſes have been made of it 
| with regard to the motions of. the celeſtial bodies ; 
1 great fforts have been made likewiſe to make it 
| ſerve in general to explain all the phenomena in na- 
ture. People thought it might be uſefully im- 
. Ployed to diſintangle all the materials which are to 
enter into the prolifick liquors ; it was deemed d- 
pahle of operating the miracle of the formation 
of the fœtus; in order to which people judged it 
- ſufficient to ſuppoſe that the ſimilar of one 
and the ſame kind had the propriety of mutually 
attracting one another, and that there were diffe- 
rent laws of attraction for ſimilar parts of different 
kinds: by virtue of thoſe laws, all the ſimilar 
parts fit to make a heart, all thoſe fit to make a 
ſtomach, a brain, Sc. will ſeek for thoſe of their 
own kind, draw near and unite with them: the 
chaos is now clearing apace, and innumerable | 
maſſes compoſed of the moſt analogous parts are 
going to be formed. We are nevertheleſs as yet 
very far from ſeeing any thing that reſembles any of 
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he organizations which are co coneut towards the 
carmation of our great work: how will attractions 
be able to give to ſuch and ſuch a maſs the form 
and ſtructure of a hegrt, to another that of a ſto- 
mach, to a third one that of an eye, and to ano- 
ther that of an car? How will they frame ather 
maſhes into veſſels, valves, Wc. all their tendency 
will amount barely to the reunion of the ſimilar 
ts into ſohd maſſes. What law of attraction 
Fall onc imagine for the making of that ſmall 
| bone of the ear, whoſe figure makes it to be called 
the ſtirup? How ſhall o many different organs 
be placed and aflembled in their proper. order? 
We ſee with the- maſt glaring evidence, that in 
order to arrive at the formation of ſo complicated a 
piece of work, it is not enough to have multiplied 
and varied the laws of attraction at pleaſure, and 
that one mult beſides attribute the moſt compleat 
ſock of knowledge: to that attraftion.  _ 
Thofe who will have all the germs of the ani- 


* 


mals to be produced ay ſo many — forms 
ae under the neceſſity of granting the moſt exten- 


five intelligence to thoſe beings, which we have 
not the leaſt notion of. Some philoſophers have 
pretended that the whole of nature was animated, 
and that no portion of the extent of the univerſe 
could be aſſigned, that had not a foul of its own. 
The author of a memoir, which, I think, has re- 
mained a manuſeript, and which was ſent to the 
academy to ſtand in competition for the prize, the 
ſubject- matter whereof was, ihe nature of motion, has 
pretended that each great animal was nothing but 
an aſſemblage of an amazing multitude of animal- 
cula of an indefinite ſmallneſs: he made a very co- 
mical uſe of thoſe minute animals towards explain- 
ng the ſenſations: he pretended that there iſſued 
from all the outward parts of the body chains of 
noſe little creatures hooked to one another by 
8 their 
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their paws, that reached to and terminated at the 
place of the brain where the ſeat of the ſoul ig: 
when the tip of the finger happened to be too near 
the fire, notice was directly ſent of it from one lie. 
_ tle animal to another quite to that which was near. 

eſt to the ſoul, and which did not fail to inform 
her of it. Our author might have had occaſion of 
imploying a great many animalcula about the 
making of germs ; he might have had among 
them ſome makers of fibres, and others that 
ſhould have had the talent of conſtructing veins, 
arteries, valves, nerves and bones: he might have 

had others capable of aſſembling the parts which 
an organ, as for inſtance, a heart, a ſtomach, 2 
tongue, Sc. are compoſed of: but the animalcy- 
lum to which he would have been obliged to grant 
the ſuperintendency of the whole fabrick, ought 
indeed to have been an architect much ſuperior in 
point of extent of 1 to thoſe who build 
our moſt lofty palaces. The architect who pre- 
ſides over the conſtruction of the living edifice, 
needs to know every whit as much as the architect 
who produced the whole univerſe. Let us not, 
— entertain any hopes of ever explaining 
the primitive formation of an animal. If it has 
been: the good will and pleaſure of the ſupreme 
Being, that germs . ſhould be .daily produced, 
which there is room to doubt. of, we ought to 
deſpair of ever knowing the means he makes uſe of 
111 0 29 07 OT 

I am very far from pretending to infer from 
what has been ſaid, that we cannot reaſonably 
promiſe ourſelves a greater knowledge concern- 
ing the generation of animals, than what we are actu- 
ally poſſeſſed of: it only follows, that whoſoever 
ſhall have enough conſidered what a germ or an 
animal is, will never attempt explaining the for- 


mation of it : we have not been allowed to oo 
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thus deeply into things. But, ſetting out from 
E ready formed, there remain {till with 
d to the generation a great many intereſting. 
to be known concerning which naturaliſts ate 
divided : ſome pretend, as I faid, that the germs. 
naturally in the female, and others that the 
ſemales have no other germs but thoſe that have 
been conveyed into them by the males during co- 
pulation. Several ſorts of mules might have pro- 
cured us a much greater inſight into this curious 
queſtion than the microſcopical obſervations of 
Leumbenboc and Hari ſoeter, if ſufficient atten-. 
ton had been given to the things in which they 
each of them reſemble their fathers and mothers: 
our common mules, I mean thoſe which proceed 
from a mare rendered n ht 
have already procured us ſome light upon that 
ſubject, and much more might have been borrowed 
from the animals born of a father and a mother of 
a very different genus; as for inſtance; of a cow 
aid an aſs, of a ſhe aſs, and a bull. But I have ob- 
ſerved with great pleaſure, that among the kinds of 
bens I have had, there were two that ſeemed to be 
very fit to inform us, by conjunctions much more 
mthin the order of nature than thoſe that give 
birth to the mules, in which of the two ſexes the 
germ refides before. copulation : I thought it very 
lucky that we had hens of a kind different from 
il the others, on account of their having one part 
more than the reſt, viz. a large claw, and hens of 
mother kind alſo different from all the reſt, by 
the want of a very conſiderable and very remark- 
le part, even of a rump, Let us match com- 
mon hens with cocks that have five claws, and 
s having five claws with common cocks : let 
u likewiſe ally common hens with a cock that has 
" rump, and hens that have no rump with a 
mmon cock: if chickens ſhall reſult from al- 


H h liances 


| Hances contraſted between hens and cocks com- 


pect from them matters of fact that will decide the 


on, the chickens we are now ſpeaking of, muſt 


by the want of ſome other parts, whether it is to 


a common cock, ſhe will produce chickens vi 


the fertilizing her eggs to a cock that has fv: 


| germs were communicated by the cock. So from 


copulation with the cock; and there will come 
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bined in that manner, and it is a fact that chick. 
ens, and what is more chickens very fit to per. 
petuate their own ſpecies, will be produced by 
them; one would think that we may fairly ex 


queſtion in hand; for if we ſuppoſe, as we have 
done, that the germ exiſts before the copulation, 
and that all we want to know is whether it exift- 
ed in the male or in the female before their jundti- 


needs ſhew us by ſome parts they ſhall have, or 


the male or to the female that the germ belonged: 
to originally. It the germs are in the hen, ſhe 
that has five claws, has germs alſo with five clays, 
and although ſhe -has been rendered fruitful 


five claws. Thoſe ſhe ſhall bring forth, will, on the 
contrary, have but four claws like the cock the 
lived with, if the germs were originally in the 
cock. In like manner the common hen which owes 


claws, will bring chickens with only four claws, i 
the germs of the chickens were in her, and ſhe 
will produce chickens with five claws, if the 


the common hen fertilized by a cock without 2 
,rump, will, proceed ' chickens that ſhall have à 
rump, if the hen had germs independent from her 


from the ſame hen chickens without rumps, if 
germs that ſhall be unfolded in her eggs are owing 
to a cock that has no rump. 3 f 
1 have, for a good many years, made ſome 4 
theſe alliances among hens and cocks, from whic 
chickens ought to be expected fit to decide whe- 


ther the germ was in the male or in the fema * 
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fore copulation; I have uſed all proper cautions to 
prevent all manner of commerce between the hens 
and any other males than thoſe I had a mind they 
ſhould live with. I have varied the ſaid affocia- 
tions much beyond what I juſt now mentioned: 
In order then to give a particular account of all 
thoſe I have made, and to inform the reader of 
the ſeveral products that have reſulted from them, 
as well as to mention the many remarks and re- 
flections they have been the occaſion of, I ſhould 
render this memoir, which is already too long, 
twice as voluminous as it now is: It will then be 
the matter of another memoir. . Before it comes 
out, the experiments on which it is founded, ſhall 
have been confirmed by experiments of the ſame 
kind, that ſhall have been tried by thoſe who 
love to find in their poultry-yard amuſements 
conducive to the progreſs of natural knowledge. 
[ here invite them not to overlook that I have juſt 
proces out to them. It will not perhaps be eaſy 
or them to make experiments and obſervations up- 
on hens of the kind of thoſe that have five claws, 
they being very rare: but they will eaſily make 
ſome upon hens without rumps, which are to 
be found in great plenty in ſeveral provinces of 
the kingdom, as for inſtance in Poictou and Nor- 
mandy, and even in the neighbourhood of Pa- 
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An Explanation of the figures of the tenth 


Memoir. 
The Head- piece. 


The head · piece repreſents a yard wherein a 
bower of lattice-Work, is built, divided into ſe- 
veral lodgings, where hens are kept, and where 
thoſe of each lodging can have no communication 
H h 2 with 
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with thoſe in any of the reſt. When you have a great 


many different ſpecies of hens, and are defirous to 
| Preſerve thoſe ſpecies from being altered by ill- 


forted matches, you muſt have a.'great many of 
thoſe ſmall habitations ; but you muſt have a ſtil} 
greater number of them, if you have a mind to 
make all the experiments that can be tried by the 
aflociation of cocks of one ſpecies with hens of 


— abb, the under part of the bower : the 
diſpoſition of the lodges it is divided into, and 


their conſtruction are exhibited (Plat. VI.) in a 
manner in which it was impoſſible to expoſe them 


in the ſmall figure. N 
af, the . where are the lodgings in which the 
hens paſs the night. a, a roof of boards. 


f, the window through which you ſee what pal- 


ſes in the lodgings by means of holes in the ſame 
line with the window. 5 


The three figures of women placed here only 
under a kind of pent-houſe, might and would 
indeed have been placed in a room, had not our 


intention been that they ſhould be in view. 


Ihe firſt fig. brings eggs to the other two, that 


theſe may ſmear them with butter, oil, or any 
other unctuous matter, to make them keep in the 
ſtate of new-laid eggs: this is the kind of work in 
which theſe two laſt figures are employ d. 


J, is a chafing-diſh in which there is a little fire, 


that may be applied, if you think proper, to ren- 


der the unctuous matter fluid. 


in 


This plate repreſents one of thoſe lodges of 
which a great number will be neceſſary, when you 
have a mind to hinder a great many different kinds 
of hens from having any communication with thoſe 

of another ſpecies, and when you intend to make 
5 experiments 


| has been deſtroyed in 
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as upon ber of one ſpecies allied with 
= _— anot Nothing is wanting here to one 
of thoſe lodges, where two or three hens and a 

cock live together without being crowded. There 
is hard by this well-conditioned lodge, another that 
reat part, to expoſe to the 
eye what remains hidden in the other. This row 
of lodges is prolonged according as the ground 
will allow, and according to the number of the 5 
experiments you propeſe to make. X 


ABC DE, che fore-part of a lodge the wpper- 


part of which is a bower of lattice-work. 
FF, a wall the lodge ſtands againſt. 
ABH, the fore-part of that * which. is 
_— 

K, a dd which, when open like this, per- 


mits a man to enter ſtooping into the lodge; 


this door is about four feet high: but this mea- 
ſure and all the others are arbitrary, The height 
of the door is a ſcale for all the meaſures- of the 


other parts; on which account it was thought need - 
leſs to have a real ſcale ingra vet. 

L., the fore· room of the lodge, that has a couple 
of hens in it. 


M, a drawer or box, in which the food of the 


| hens is put. 


N, N, croſs-bars faſtened under the 3 


which are to it a ſupport that hinders the hens from 


overturning it. 

O, a veſſel wherein the hens drink. 
P, a door of communication from the fore to 
the back-room, i in which the hens lay eggs, and 


rooſt, there is a hen ſeen at the aperture of that 


done. 


Q, a board ſliding between two grooves, which 
when let down ſhuts the door P. The ſecurity of 
the hens requires that this door be ſhut during the 


night, 
RSTVX, 


476. 


- ought to be lower than the 
the end that, 


of the lodg 
baſkets of that lodge and into ſome of thoſe of the 


next: I ſay into the baſkets, becauſe there ought to 
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NST VX. a ſecond lodge deſtroyed in 
poſelx to ſet its back part in view. N b . 


VX, a roof that 3 the ſecond or back-room 
of the lodge. 


T, a door of communication from the fore to 


che back-room. 


, a board with which this door of communica: 
tion is ſhut. | a a 


econd or back room 
h, the firſt room. 
oc, the ſecond room. | 
d, d, d, ſticks for the hens to pearch pon. 
e, à ſtick with a ken rooſtin FT 
f, a baſket into which the | fly go bo lay their 


eggs; it is placed here ſomewhat too high, it 
grated window g, to 


when you look through the window 
e of each end, you may look into the 


ion that ſeparates the ark or fo 
FS. | 1 
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NM. B. The tranſlator of this treatiſe 

| has every where retained the French 
terms of meaſure and price, becauſe 
there are no Engliſh meaſures, or 
monies, that exactly anſwer to them. 
It may be proper however to obſerve 
here, that the ſepties, containing twelve 
of the French buſhels, which are each 
equal to only one third of a V. inchefter 
buſhel, is nearly the ſame with our 
comb, or meaſure of four buſhels; 
and that the French ſous are nearly e- 


l to Engl, 5 halfpence. 
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Page 340. J. 7. flow, the bottom, for under eight ſous, read. 
under twelve ſous fix deniers. P. 341.1. 15. ; = the top, for 
+ read + of a ſettier. P. 343. I. 15. from the bottom, for tw 
{ous read three ſous. 


